


Record of Shipbuilding Shows Changes 


in Fuel and Drive 





By A. H. Jansson 


HE potentialities of the United States as a 

maritime nation, in the expansion of its own 

domestic commerce and the increased use 
of its bordering seas, navigable inland waterways 
and lakes, are but vaguely appreciated. During 
1924, American vessels to the number of 250 en- 
tered and 218 cleared at ports of the Philippine 
Islands. Cargo tonnage transiting the Panama 
canal in American bottoms during 1925 totaled 
more than 12,000,000 tons. Trade with the Ha- 
waiian Islands has increased beyond all original ex- 
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pectations. On the Great Lakes during 1925, 
113,370,707 short tons of ore, coal, grain and stone 
were carried by water to say nothing of the pack- 
age and passenger trade. Coastwise traffic is 
greater than ever before and in all of these trades 
the growth of passenger travel has kept pace or 
exceeded the increase in freight. And this is but 
a beginning. 

Shipbuilding in the United States reflects this 
condition. Small as it may seem in the aggre- 
gate the fact remains that not including many les- 
ser vessels, the United States held third rank in 





No. Pct. 
1924 1925 1924 1925 


Types 





Steam reciprocating coal burner.... 30 36 29.7 33.7 
Steam reciprocating oil burner........ 26 20: 27.7 i187 
Steam turbine oil burner.................. 10 14 99 18.1 
Diesel engine, direct drive.............. 21 21 208 19.6 
Diesel engine, electric drive............ it 33 1G). 1h3 
Turbine-electric oil burner.............. 0 t @0 ° @ 
Turbine-electric coal burnev............ Oe te ee 
TI. saiiicnsititlaiscgnitinnesiclciatbiibidticibiesined 101 107 100.0 100.0 
Recapitulating for Primary Power 
Types No. Pet. 

1924 1925 1924 1925 

Steam—as primary POWEY..........00+ 69 74 68.3 69.2 
Diesel—as primary POWET...........000 82 383 31.7 308 





Sapidvhinennapuenapemnannesninnitifndbienpienecs 101 107 100.0 100.0 


Totals 





Motive Power of New Vessels Compared 


Recapitulating for Power at Propeller 


No. Pct. 
1924 1925 1924 1925 


Types 


Steam—Direct and reduction gears 68 70 67.3 65.5 
Diesel— Direct drive  ........ccc00..cccc000 21 21 20.8 19.6 
Electric—Diesel and steam............ 12 16 119 14.9 


PG, cara ceseencveveepsianecensapecamicovencpeiiia 101 107 100.0 100.0 


Recapitulating for Fuel 
1924 1925 1924 1925 


Steam—Burning Coal . ............ccsse0 31 37 30.7 34.6 
Steam—Burning Fuel Oil................ 38 37 37.6 34.6 
Diesel—Diesel oil as fuell................ 32 33 31.7 30.8 





TEI siti dhccccceeessscqeovencsecbingpogcoestivane 101 107 100.0 100.0 
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1924, and in 1925, fourth rank among 
all the nations of the world, and this 
without building a single ship either 
year exclusively for the foreign trade. 
But there are legitimate and well 
founded hopes that American ships 
engaged in the foreign trade _ will 
steadily increase in number. The 
handicaps of greater cost of opera- 
tion can and will be overcome by a 
wise governmental policy and an ever 
growing experience on the part of 
American business men and ship op- 
erators in commerce and trade with 
other nations. 

To study the status of present 
shipbuilding in America and its vital 
significance to the merchant marine 
a thorough and complete survey was 


drives are equal in number and show 
a slight drop in percentage. Diesel- 
electric has not only maintained its 
own but increased slightly. 


One of the most interesting develop- 
ments is in the application of the 
steam turbine-electric drive. Four out 
of the 107 vessels studied either are 
or will be fitted with turbo-genera- 
tors and electric drives. Of these a 
large self unloading lake freighter 
represents the most radical and 
progressive departure from cus- 
tomary practice. Electrical power in 
large amount necessary for driving 
the unloading machinery (so that the 
main unit may be operated for this 
purpose) was undoubterly an _  im- 
portant factor in the choice in this 










































































Analysis of American Merchant Shipbuilding~1925 
ip. : Di Die.E lec} Tur-EleciTur Elec. 
Types of Vessels | No: |Sxif' |G" | oit | od | OL | Oi | Coat 
Passenger=Ocean 2 1 1 
| PussengerCoastwise | 12 12 
| Passenger Sound. 6 4 2 
| Fassenger=Rivers | 1 1 
FreighterOcean | 2 1 i 
Freighter—Lakes / Ll 8 1 1 1 
Freighter ~Bay,Rivers| 1 1 
Tanker — Ocean 2 2 
Schenasthega iivare 1S 312 
Ferry =Harbors [20 | 5 | 15 
Ferry=lakes | 2 | 1 i 
Ferry~Bay,Rivers | 10 5 1 2 2 
Carrerry ~ Lakes i 2 
Towboat~Harbors | 4 2 2 
Towboat — Rivers 16 7 6 3 
Dredge ~ Harbors 5 2 3 
Special ~ Harbors 5 1 3 1 
Special—Bay,Rivers | 1 1 
TOTALS 107 | 36 |20 | “| 21 | 1 3 1 
































made by Marine Review, Cleveland, 
of merchant steel powered vessels 
over 100 gross tons, completed, under 
construction or contracted for in 
American shipyards from Jan. 1, 1925, 
to Jan. 1, 1926. In the accompany- 
ing tables types of power in the ships 
under construction are compared for 
the years 1924 and 1925. It will be 
noted that the number and percen- 
tage of reciprocating engined coal 
burning vessels have increased over 
1924 and that this class still repre- 
sents over a third of the entire num- 
ber of vessels under consideration in 
this survey. But if all steam recip- 
rocating engined vessels, coal and oil 
burners, are grouped together it is 
clear that both in actual numbers and 
percentage there has been a slight 
drop, though this classification still 
represents over 50 per cent of all ves- 
sels listed. A marked increase is 


shown both actually and in percen- 
tage for vessels fitted with turbine 
reduction gear main drives and boilers 
burning oil. 
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Diesel engine direct 


case. Two rather exceptionally fine 
ferries for service in San Francisco 
bay are to be equipped with turbo- 
electric drive, because of the success- 
ful results obtained with other re- 
cent installations. Especial interest 
however centers in the adoption of 
turbo-electric drive for the splendid 
fore runner of a fine fleet of Ameri- 
can ocean going passenger ships, or- 
dered for the New York—Panama— 
San Francisco service. Electric drive 
has become the standard in the navy 
and has been brought to a high point 
of efficiency but this is by far the 
largest merchant ship installation yet 
attempted. 

The table on this page has been 
prepared to show clearly and con- 
cisely the type, service, propulsive 
machinery and fuel of the entire 
107 steel powered merchant vessels 
over 100 gross tons, completed under 
construction or contracted for in 
American shipyards from Jan. 1, 1925 
to Jan. 1, 1926. Fairly broad though 
well defined classifications have been 
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chosen and are noted in the space 
headed “types.” The next column 
carries the number of vessels in each 
classification. This number is in turn 
split up into the respective kinds 
of propulsive power installed. Abbre- 
viations at the head of each column 
reading from left to right stand 
for the following: steam reciprocat- 
ing engines with coal burning boil- 
ers; the same with oil burning boil- 
ers; steam turbines and reduction 
gears with oil burning boilers; diesel- 
electric with electric motors direct 
connected; turbine-electric with boil- 
ers burning oil; and turbine-electric 
with boilers burning coal. 

It is interesting to note that of the 
14 large passenger vessels listed 13 
are fitted with turbines and reduction 
gears. No ocean or coastwise passen- 
ger ship and only one small ocean 
freighter is fitted with diesel engines. 
However two large ocean tankers are 
both diesel driven. Three Great Lakes 
freighters (two are smaller vessels 
under construction in an Atlantic 
coast shipyard) are fitted with diesels, 
diesel-electric and turbine-electric 
power units. 


Japan Subsidizes Iron and 


Steel Manfacture 


Washington, May 4.—Subsidies for 
the productioin of pig iron are estab- 
lished by the Japanese government 
under the new steel manufacturing 
encouragement act, effective April 10. 

The act provides for a subsidy of 
6 yen a ton of molten iron produced 
from ore for immediate steel produc- 
tion, 5 yen a ton of pig iron produced 
for steel manufacture and 3 yen a 
ton of pig iron for other purposes, 
for plants which produce 35,000 tons 
of pig iron and the same amount 
of steel. A yen normally is worth 
49.8 cents. 

These plants also are exempted 
from the Japanese income and busi- 
ness profits taxes and from the im- 
port duty on plant machinery and 


equipment for 15 years. 


Employed Sixty Years 


One of the oldest steel employes in 
the East is Elias E. Struble, who on 
April 22 had been in the employ of 
the Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 
at High Bridge, N. J., for 60 years. 
He started at the age of 14 as a 
messenger for the company. At the 
present time he is employed as a gate 
tender and is the possessor of the 
gold-headed white oak cane which is 
held by the employe who is oldest in 
length of service. The Taylor-Whar- 
ton company was established in 1742. 





















Germany Can Pay Her Debts 


Analysis of Economic Position Shows Reparations Are Not Too Heavy—Other 


Nationals Seeking To Make Their Payments to United States Con- 
tingent on Their Receipts—Motive Back of Propaganda 


HE European situation’ in 

H 1926, neither presently nor for 

the balance of the year, will 
be any more static than a group 
of Dr. Millikan’s electrons that per- 
petually shoot about bumping into 
one another, glancing and richochet- 
ing, in fact, nothing but a kaleido- 
scopic relativity. 

In respect of reparations, let us 
not be stzmpeded by the hue and 
ery set up in so many of the allied 
countries that Germany cannot pay. 
Have you noticed how very frequent- 
ly of late certain economists and pub- 
licists, nationals of the allied coun- 
tries, and even of our own, keep 
stressing the statement that with the 
coming of the standard annual repar- 
ations payment, the burden will be 
too great for Germany to bear? 

As many of the allied countries are 
endeavoring to bring about at least a 
tacit understanding that payments to 
the United States are not to be made 
except as reparations payments are 
made by Germany, would it not be 
better form for the leaders to desist 
from the reiteration of Germany’s 
inability to pay? 


Much Political Effect 


We all know that the government 
for the time being, in any democracy, 
may be displaced and what better 
domestic platform for those out of 
office than that the burden placed on 
the producers and workers is too 
heavy. It has a strong appeal from 
every angle. A _ platform against 
payments, that can only be made when 
collected from the constituents of a 
democracy, would in itself be popular. 
What better background for such a 
platform than the assurance on the 
part of the creditors that the burden 
is too heavy? 

Let us see what has happened in 
reparations payment. For the first 
year, ending Sept. 1, 1925, the pay- 
ments were met. For the first half 
of 1925-1926 payments have been met 
in full. It develops that tax levies 
were producing more than needed 
for such payments and taxes have 
accordingly been reduced. The ac- 





Abstract of an address at thirteenth na- 
tional foreign trade convention, Charleston, 
S. C., April 28-29. The author is president, 


First National Bank of Los Angeles. 


By Henry M. Robinson 


tual transfer of the payments for the 
year 1924-1925 and the first half of 
1925-1926 have been met almost en- 
tirely through deliveries in kind and 
collections under the recoveries acts 
of the various allied countries. These 
latter, again, are in ‘effect deliveries 
in kind. The agent generai of repar- 
ations reports that the only actual 
transfer of gold or gold exchange 
for the first half of the year 1925- 
1926 was the service of the external 
loan of 1924, amounting approxi- 
mately to $12,400,000. Statements 
made by the agent general indicate 
that he expects transfers for the bal- 
ance of the year 1925-1926 and for 
1926-1927 to be made almost entire- 
ly in the form of deliveries in kind, 
including the deliveries under the 
recoveries acts. Even those who hon- 
estly feel that the burden on Ger- 
many may prove onerous do not fear 
that this will develop until 1928-1929, 
the first year of the standard pay- 
ment of $2,500,000,000 gold marks. 

By that time it is more than pos- 
sible that most of the creditor na- 
tions will have developed many in- 
genious devices for realizing on rep- 
aration mark credits and that such 
realization will not tend to affect ad- 
versely the German economy nor its 
exchange position, and this too with 
a definite benefit to the nationals of 
the allied country so realizing. 


The expert’s plan is elastic and 
does not break down even if for a 
period some part of the accumulated 
reparations credits seem difficult of 
transfer. Under these conditions such 
credits as accumulate and are not us- 
able in a particular year may be 
invested in German obligations up to 
a very respectable limit of 5,000,000,- 
000 gold marks. 

The annual income of Germany for 
the year 1925 is set up by statisticians 
at about 55,000,000,000 marks. The 
standard payment, beginning in 1928- 
1929 calls for the collection and de- 
posit in the Reichsbank of 2,500,000,- 
000 Reich marks. This is less than 
5 per cent of the value of annual 
income; in other words, 95 per cent 
of income must support the full 100 
per cent of producers,. while the re- 
maining 5 per cent is applied to rep- 
arations. Reduced to the worker’s 
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hours, if, as is now contemplated, the 
workers’ week in industry is to be 
48 hours, a little over two hours per 
week out of the 48 will produce the 
workers’ contribution to the credit in 
the Reichsbank. Does this sound like 
an undue burden? 


As to the immediate situation in 
Germany the testimony varies. The 
report of the German committee to 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, made in March this year, gives 
a discouraging picture. The investi- 
gation and reports made by our own 
economists of outstanding ability are, 
on the contrary, optimistic. The re- 
port of the Reich-Kredit-Gesellschaft 
Aktiengesellschaft for the second half 
of 1925 does not give a discouraging 
picture like that of the German com- 
mittee but on the whole a brave and 
wholesome picture. 


Condition Is Temporary 


The evidence is strong that the 
condition is temporary and will finally 
result in the marked improvement of 
the economic health of Germany. What- 
ever conclusion is reached must be 
based on the general trends and these 
things have happened in Germany 
in two years: Her currency has been 
stabilized, her budget brought into 
equilibrium, the Reichsbank has _ in- 
creased its gold reserve, bank de- 
posits, both savings and checking, 
have increased markedly, savings de- 
posits having more than doubled dur- 
ing 1925; average wages in industry 
to skilled and unskilled labor have 
been increased during the year over 
20 per cent; taxes have been reduced; 
interest rates have been reduced; 
hours of labor in some industries have 
been reduced. 

When we hear the Germans cannot 
pay and that the franc is doomed, 
let us remember that the first is cer- 
tainly not true yet, the chances are 
it will never be true; that the rough 
figures show that quite the opposite 
is true, that Germany can and will 
pay unless deterred by her creditors, 
and let us remember that stabiliza- 
tion of depreciated currency looks en- 
tirely feasible if certain necessary 
steps can be taken without too much 
political intrigue and political inter- 
ference. 
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Retinements in Design 
Are Found in New 
Inland Stack 


By E. C. 


HEN the engineering and 
W operating departments. of 
the Inland Steel Co., Chicago, 
set out to design the No. 4 blast fur- 
nace at the company’s works at In- 
diana Harbor, Ind., electrification was 
adjudged to offer the best approach 
to reduced operating costs. As a re- 
sult this stack, which was lighted 
for the first time May 4, presents a 
maximum of _ electrically-controlled 
operations and is expected to develop 
hot metal present 
practice permits. 
This stack, which is rated at 709 
tons, brings the daily pig iron capac- 


costs as low as 


ity of the Inland company up to 
2375 tons. Its construction has neces- 
sitated among other things, exten- 


sions to the ore dock and high line, 
the unloaders 


and 


installation of new ore 

the addition of 74 
coke ovens. It is a major item in 
the program of improvement at the 
Indiana Harbor works, which includes 
the electricfication of all mills. 

The new stack stands, with the 
existing battery of three, on the 
east bank of the Indiana Harbor ship 
canal. The site of the new stack, 
washers and stoves being filled 

normally only 16 feet 
level of Lake Michigan, 

necessary to insure a 
Nearly twelve thou- 


by-product 


gas 
ground, and 


the 


was 


above 
piling 
safe foundation. 


Barringer 


a reinforced concrete slab 2 feet thick. 

Overall, the stack is 94 feet high, 
with the hearth 20 feet, the bosh 
23% feet, and the stock line 17% feet 
in diameter. The stack is blown with 
12 tuyeres. The bosh angle is 80 
degrees and 58 minutes. The plate 
work..throughout is of a decidedly 
substantial chagacter. The mantle is 
built of two plates, 1% x 2 feet 10 
inches, an angle 8 x 6 x 1-inch and 


an angle 8 x 8 x 1% inches. The 
top and bottom plates of the shell 
are 1% inches while all intermediate 


plates are 1 inch. The vertical joints 
are butt-strapped inside and out. 
The horizontal are double 
riveted and all seams are caulked 
To insure added protec- 


seams 
in- 
side and out. 


tion against hearth breakouts the 
hearth cooling plates are 13 feet 
deep. ; 


In linmg the furnace it was de- 
cided to break the bond at the 
ter of each face brick. This practice 
required special shapes of brick, the 
horizontal sections throughout the lin- 
ing consisting of three courses. 
Special size of keys squares 
were required in laying up this kind 
cf lining, which practically parallels 
the shell at all points except for a 
short distance at the mantle and the 
dome sheets. Considerable time and 
labor in cutting brick was eliminated. 


cen- 


and 


























FIG. 1—NEW 700-TON STACK OF THE IN- 
LAND STEEL CO., INDIANA HAR- 
BOR, IND. 


top deck. This design made it neces- 
sary that the usual column construc- 
tion supporting the hoppers and bell 
levers be The bleeder 
pipes were used as columns. These 
pipes or columns are of %-inch plates 
except where structural members tie 
in; here %-inch plates were used. 
Water and sand conditions required 
the use of steel sheeting to protect 
the skip pit, which is 30 feet diameter 


eliminated. 
































sand 50 and 75-foot white oak piles Contrary to usual practice, the and 25 feet deep. The skip house is 
were driven and the top covered with effort was made to obtain a clear located alongside the stack founda- 
j f 
f ne. 
Jf BI. = ~ gt 
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FIG. 2—TWO UNLOADING BRIDGES WITH 15-TON GRAB BUCKETS, CAPABLE OF UNLOADING 600 TONS OF ORE AN HOUR, SPAN 
THE 265-FOOT STORAGE YARD 
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tion and in addition to the skip hoist 
and the large and small bell hoists— 
all made by the Otis Elevator Co., 
New York—includes the coke breeze 
hoist, the stock line indicator and 
the forced draft fan for the stove 
burners. The fan is of the turbo- 
vane type, rated at 2500 cubic feet 
per minute against a static water 
pressure of 7 inches; it was manu- 
factured by the Sturtevant Co., Bos- 
ton, and is driven by a 50-horsepower 
General Electric motor. 





The skip is supported at the lower 
end by a pin or hinge connection 
and is a clear span from that point 
to the pin connection supported by 
the shell of the stack. The upper con- 
nection is slotted to provide for the 
expansion and contraction of the shell 
and the skip hoist framework. This 
connection also provides for the settle- 
ment of the stack, if any. The two 
skip cars are of the trailer type, each 
having a capacity of 210 cubic feet. 
The top distributor was furnished by 
Arthur G. McKee & Co., Cleveland. 


The goal in planning the handling 
of raw materials and the operating 
equipment was to reduce both the 
operating force and time to the min- 
imum and, thereby, obtain the lowest 
possible cost. To accomplish this it 
was necessary to install an extensive 
system of remote controls for the 
electrical equipment. The program is 
to use four skips for each charge— 
two of ore and stone and two of coke 
—and it is expected that the filling 
can be done satisfactorily by one man 
instead of the usual three or four. 








The scale cars, manufactured by 
the Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
are of the two-hopper type, each 
hopper having a capacity of half a 
charge. The car man, in addition to 
handling the raw material from the 
bins, also operates the skip hoist 
and the large and small bell hoists 
from his position over the skip pit. 
All remote controls have been brought 
to a central board at this point. The 
gates on the stock house bins are 
operated by an air cylinder on the 
scale cars and are of the type pro- 
vided by the Freyn Engineering Co., 
Chicago. 








Coke from the overhead bins passes 
over a stationary cascade screen be- 
fore falling into the skip bucket. The 
coke breeze is chuted from beneath the 
screens to a small skip, manufac- 
tured by the Bartlett & Snow Co., 
Cleveland, which discharges to an 
overhead tank where the breeze is de- 
posited for distribution to the chain- 
grate, stoker-fired boilers in various 





. sag FIG. 3—VIEW OF NO. 4 INLAND STACK WHICH HAS A 20-FOOT HEARTH AND IS 
parts of the mills. The skip is oper- BLOWN WITH TUYERES. FIG. 4—THE SKIP BRIDGE RESTS ON THE SHELL 
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FIG. 5—REVOLVING DISTRIBUTOR WHICH 
IS EQUPPED WITH INSPECTION DOOR 


ated by an electric contact switch 
which is thrown by the weight of the 
bucket when the latter becomes loaded 
to a predetermined point. 


A feature of the 
the bleeders is an outrigger carrying 
a 15-ton trolley. This is used to pick 
up the large bell from the ground, 
raise it to the top of the furnace, 
rack back and drop it into position 
over the center of the stack without 
changing the hitch or without any 
clearance interference. The bell lever 
supports are movable, providing an 
easy and economical method of cen- 
tralizing the bells. 


construction of 


Four stoves of the 2-pass side com- 
bustion type each 25 feet diameter 
and 105 feet high, are provided for 
heating the blast. Each is equipped 
with a Steinbart-type gas _ burner. 
Three-inch brick is used, and the 
checker openings are 5% inches 
square. The water-cooled gate valves 
were supplied by the Freyn company 



















































and the chimney valves are of the 
Weinel type. The stoves are blown 
off by means of an underground flue 


connecting with the central stove 
stack. 

Unusual precautions have been 
taken in an effort to overcome 


stresses in the hot-blast main caused 
by expansion and contraction. A 
special expansion joint has been pro- 
vided in the main between each of 
the stove connections. After calculat- 
ing the expected movement of the 
main due to heating, the joint was 
shortened by one-half of this expan- 
sion. In erecting the main this short- 
age was overcome by springing the 
expansion joint. Thus, when the 
main is heating or cooling the move- 
ment of the joint beyond a center or 
normal position is only one-half 


of the total movement either way. 
A monorail installed on the side of 
the stoves and above the hot blast 


valves facilitates the changing of the 
valves. 

The bleeders and downcomers are 
lined with 4%-inch high-quality fire 
brick. A Cochrane Corp. multiport 
relief valve is installed in the air line 
leading from the fan to the stove 
burners. The gas is cleaned by a 
Feld-type washer, the first of its kind 
to be installed in the Chicago district. 


This 7-stage washer is 18 feet in 
ciameter. 


In laying out the cast house the 
elimination of as much runner scrap 
as possible was the prime considera- 
tion, and the design adopted splits 
the iron on both sides of a central 
runner. The two iron tracks and 
the one miscellaneous material track 
are located within range of the 15- 
ton overhead electric traveling crane. 
This crane, manufactured by the Al- 
liance Machine Co., Alliance, O., is 
so located in the cast house that the 
hook may overhang a point within a 
few feet of the tapping hole. In 














FIG. 6 
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FIVE STEAM-DRIVEN TURBO BLOWERS SUPPLY THE BLAST FOR THE INLAND 
GROUP OF FOUR STACKS 
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the cast house are bins for the 
storage of sand and coke breeze. The 
hot metal is handled by two 100-ton 
ladles manufactured by the Tread- 
well Engineering Co., Easton, Pa. 
They are of the closed top type and 
are lined with a special fire brick. 
The addition of the No. 4 stack 
compelled an extension of the exist- 
ing high line by 700 feet and to the 
ore dock by 500 feet. The ore dock ar- 
rangement has been bettered by the 
installation of a new type of bridge 
which spans the entire field. This 
eliminates the middle ore bridge wall, 
adds considerably to the capacity and 
gives a span of 265 feet between 
legs. On the new ore dock have been 
erected two straight unloading bridges, 
furnished by the McMyler-Interstate 


Co., Cleveland, with 15-ton grabs 
and rated at 600 tons each per hour. 
These bridges are operated by a 
rack and pinion drive. Special effort 
was made to provide an accessible 
trolley on these bridges. They are, 
as a result, equipped with elevated 


repair trolleys for handling loads up 
The existing equipment on 
includes five Hoover & 


to 7 tons. 
the ore dock 


(Concluded on Page 13815) 














7—BLEEDER PIPES SERVE AS COL- 


FIG. 
UMNS TO SUPPORT HOPPER AND 
BELL LEVERS 
























America Solving Her Problems 


Great Strides Made Toward the Industrial Millennium in Developments of 
the Last Quarter Century—Forces Making for Peace and Plenty 
Summed Up from Viewpoint of Statesman and Engineer 


By Herbert Hoover 








E WOULD be a rash man who would state 

that we are finally upon the golden stairs of 
the industrial millenium, but there is great hope 
that America is finding herself upon the road to 
a solution of the greatest of all her problems.” 
With these words Secretary Hoover concludes the 
paper that he read before the fourteenth annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in Washington, May 12. The sec- 
retary’s address is a masterful summarization of 


issue. He shows the increase in the use of power, 
and its effect; the diffusion of ownership in in- 
dustry; the ascendency of management over own- 
ership in conduct of business organizations; the 
greater educational standards of the country; the 
nationwide co-operation spirit of the times—and 
standardization. On the latter subject he com- 
ments: 

“Some people feel that we are deadening the 
soul of men by machine production and standard- 
















developments in the United States in the last 25 zation ..... 
who has a standard automobile, standard tele- 


years. 
He touches on a score or 





MARKED change during the 
last 25 years is noted in the 


attitude of employers and em- 
ployes toward wages and conditions 
of labor, especially in the larger units 
of production and service. and the 
larger trade unions. It is not so many 
years ago that the employer consid- 
ered it was in his interest to use the 
opportunities of unemployment and 
immigration to lower wages irrespec- 
tive of other considerations. The low- 
est wages and longest hours were then 
conceived as the means to attain low- 
est production costs and largest profits. 
Nor is it many years ago that our 
labor unions considered that the maxi- 
mum of jobs and the greatest security 
in a job were to be attained by re- 
stricting individual effort. 

But we are a long way on the road 
to new conceptions. The very essence 
of great production is high wages and 
low prices. It depends upon a widen- 
ing range of consumption from high 
real wages and increasing standards 
of living. Today the majority of 
employers in times of desperation ex- 
haust every device to make ends meet 
before resorting to wage reduction. 

They turn to labor-saving machin- 
ery, to constant research for better 
processes and better administrative 
methods. In turn, the pressure of 
high wages is forcing labor-saving 
devices and better administration to 
an extent which often reduces labor 
costs per unit of production below 





more of phases 
in the business and commercial life of the nation, 
the new industrial relationship, 
trends, such as outlined in IRON TRADE REVIEW’S 
Quarter Century Supplement, in the March 25 


broad economic 


without them.’ 


but I may observe that the man 


phone, standard bathtub, standard electric light, 
standard radio and one and one-half hours less 
average daily labor is more of a man and has 
a fuller life and more individuality than he has 








even those of the cheaper labor 
abroad. 

There is no more profound proof 
of labor saving than the fact that 
we today use roughly 55,000,000 horse- 
power in industry where we used 13,- 
000,000 a quarter of a century ago, 
and even that omits the increase in 
power for transportation. Nor are 
these labor saving methods develop- 
ing harder conditions of labor, for the 
hours of labor have been steadily 
lessened. 

Parallel with this conception there 
has been an equal revolution in the 
views of labor. No one will doubt 
that labor has always accepted the 
dictum of the high wage, but labor 
has only gradually come to the view 
that unrestricted individual effort, 
driving of machinery to its utmost, 
and elimination of every waste in 
production are the only secure founda- 
tions upon which a high real wage 
can be builded, because the greater 
the production the greater will be the 
quantity to divide. 

Another marked tendency of the 
last 25 years is the notable growth 
of a higher sense of co-operation in 
the whole community. It is true 
enough to say that the modern system 
of fine division of labor and special- 
ization in business is in essence co- 
operation itself; it is, however, un- 
conscious co-operation. What I refer 
to is conscious co-operation. 

It is also true that a quarter of a 
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century ago we were adept enough 
in co-operation for abuse in control 
of price and of production. But we 
have gradually evolved a co-operation 
that is of positive public service. 

The last quarter of a century has 
seen a vast growth of associational 
activities. The great majority of 
associations today represent a move- 
ment toward a more efficient, more 
ethical business practice and a better 
synchronizing of the parts of the 
economic machine. 

The improved employment relations 
are one reflection of this new spirit 
of co-operation. Another has been 
the steady improvement in business 
ethics through the establishment of 
business codes and their enforcement. 
No one can review the situation today 
in comparison with that of 25 or 30 
years ago without a sense of deep 
relief. 

The last 25 years have seen the 
growth of larger and larger units 
of production and distribution—big 
business. Our tools are bigger. We 
build a single dynamo of 100,000 horse- 
power. This single tool would have 
been big business 25 years ago. 

We have found that to maintain 
complete competition in the utilities, 
transportation, light, power, and com- 
munications, meant a fabulous cost 
in duplicating equipment, with less 
financial stability, increased operating 
expenses, poorer service and increased 

(Concluded on Page 1312) 
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INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 
Dollars Earned on Each $100 of Capital 
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ompanies Still in Rear Guard 


Of Industrial Earnings 


By John W. Hill 


URING 1925 the iron and steel industry 

scored unprecedented records in production 

and shipments. From the standpoint of 
volume the year was one of extraordinary pros- 
perity. This picture is not borne out, however, 
when the spotlight is turned upon the record of 
earnings. Net incomes of leading iron and steel 
companies during the year showed some general 
improvement over those of 1924. However, the 
industry in point of earning power upon its 
huge capital investment was seen 
to be still trailing far behind 








648, combined preferred stock of $688,379,044, 
funded debts of $1,022,546,925 and an aggregate 
surplus of $877,426,000. The total capitalization 
of these companies, including common and pre- 
ferred stocks, funded debt and surplus, amounts 
of $3,733,685,404. 

The analysis of the records for 1925 for the 
companies studied discloses the following facts: 

1. That in 1925 they earned $4.51 for each 
$100.00 of aggregate capitalization, an increase 
of 18 per cent over the return 
of $3.80 in 1924. 


























most other important lines of 
activity. 

This fact is disclosed by a 
study of the financial statements 
of 27 important iron and steel 
companies just made by IRON 
TRADE REVIEW. The result of 
this study is presented in tabu- 
lar form in the accompanying 
insert. The companies studied 
have an aggregate annual ingot 
capacity of 49,500,000 tons or 
87 per cent of the total theoret- 
ical ingot capacity of the coun- 
try. They have combined com- 
mon stock issues of $1,145,324,- 
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NE year ago IRON TRADE REVIEW 

presented a study of the earn- 
ings of leading steel companies com- 
pared with returns for other lines of 
industry, which attracted wide atten- 
tion. The analysis now has been 
carried forward to embrace the year 
1925, and in the accompanying table 
of steel companies the list has been 
expanded to include 27 names. There 
has been elaboration also of the num- 
ber of items given, which now include 
earnings for each company for the 
years 1924 and 1925 and the net 
earnings on common stock, on capital- 


‘ization, and on ingot capacity. 
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2. That the earnings of the 
United States Steel Corp. in 
1925 amounted to $4.77 for each 
$100 of capitalization. 

3. That the earnings of the 
26 independent companies sur- 
veyed were $4.24 for each $100 
of capitalization. 

4. That the average capitali- 
zation per ton of ingot capacity 
for the industry is $67. 

5. That net earnings of the 
27 companies in 1925 amounted 
to $168,963,273, compared with 
$137,666,746 on 1924, showing 
an inerease of 22 per cent. 
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Most companies in the iron and 
steel business were able in 1925 to 
show increased earnings over those 
for 1924. The best showings of the 
year in per cent of earnings on cap- 
italization were made by two alloy 
steel companies, the Central Steel 
Co., Massillon, O., and the United Al- 
loy Steel Corp., of Canton, O. The 
Central Steel Co. earned $18 for each 
$100 of capitalization and $11.75 on 
its common stock. The United Alloy 
Steel Corp. earned $8.40 for each $100 
of capitalization and $3.62 on its com- 
mon stock. The increased earnings 
for these companies correspond 
with the exceptional prosperity of 
1925 in the automobile industry from 
which comes the largest demand for 
alloy steel products. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
maintained its high earning rank 
among iron and steel companies with 
the rate of $6.94 for each $100 pf 
capital stock and $12.38 on the com- 
mon stock per share. The Ludlum 
Steel Co. earned $8.19 on its capital- 
ization and the Inland Steel Co. earned 
$6.28. 

Other companies earning above the 
average for all on capitalization in- 
cluded the United States Steel Corp. 
with $4.77 against $4.47 in 1924; Jones 
Laughlin Steel Corp. with $5.78 against 
$5.22 in 1924 and the Inland Steel 
Co. with $6.28 compared with $6.18 in 
1924. Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co. earned $15.09 on its common 
stock and $5.81 on its capitalization. 

One year ago Iron TraDE REVIEW 
first directed attention to the low 
level of return on invested capital in 
the iron and steel industry relative 
to other important lines. The past 
year, active as it was in operation 
brought little change in this particu- 
lar. The accompanying chart shows 
how far the iron and steel trade 
stands below the general run of other 
industries in point of earnings. The 
figures pictured on the chart were 
computed by the Standard Statistics 
Co. for all groups of industries save 
iron and steel. 

The figures for the industries, other 
than iron and steel, are computed for 
1925, with the earnings for the last 
quarter estimated. The earnings for 
the iron and steel industries are for 
the full calendar year of 1925. The 
chart shows many important gains 
for the year, the most outstanding in- 
crease being that for the automo- 
bile industry. In 1924 the automobile 
industry earned $12.05 for each $100 
of capilatization. In 1925 these earn- 
ings had increased to $24.60. 

Auto accessories increased _ their 
earnings from $14.05 in 1924 to $19.50 
in 1925. Large increases were re- 
ported also by the chemical, building 


material, and oil companies and by 
leading zinc companies. The railroad 
equipment companies showed very lit- 
tle gain over 1924, but their earnings 
were $10.25 in 1924 and $10.60 in 
1925. Copper and brass companies 
showed earnings of $4.90-in 1925 com- 
pared with $1.50 in 1924. Shipping 
and_ shipbuilding remain depressed 
industries, lagging even behind iron 
and steel. In 1925 shipping and 
shipbuilding companies earned $4.25 
for each $100 of capital compared 
with $3 in 1924. 


Stocks Taken 


In the table showing earnings, cap- 
alization, assets and capacity of the 
27 iron and steel companies the stocks 
are taken at their respective pars 
which are 100 in most cases. Some of 
the stocks are no par and the valua- 
tion is taken as it stands on the bal- 
ance sheet of the company. In some 
instances the stocks are worth less 
than par upon the open market, while 
in other cases the issues are selling 
above par so that the method taken 
is assumed to give a fair average 
picture of the stock valuation. 

In the case of total capitalization 
the element of surplus is a factor 
which is not equally exact for all 
companies. This is due to the fact 
that for some of the companies the 
present capitalization is based upon 
old appraisals made at a time when 
the value of property in dollars was 
much less than it is now. In other 
cases the capitalization represents 
modern appraisals and in that event 
the surplus account is much more 
representative of current conditions 
than in the case of the old appraisals. 

The situation relating to appraisals 
was strikingly empahsized by Chair- 
man E. H. Gary of the United States 
Steel Corp. in his report to stock- 
holders in the annual report of the 
company for 1925. At that time 
Judge Gary said: 


At Par 


“Under prevailing price indexes for 
labor, material, equipment, etc., and 
modern standards of construction, in- 
vestment costs for replacing an equal 
productive capacity discarded totals 
from two to four times the invest- 
ment cost of the old. In short, if 
producing capacity has to be replaced, 
a very much greater capital invest- 
ment is required. A_ conservative 
policy demands that so far as possi- 
ble and practical, these excess capital 
requirements should be provided in 
current income rather than by capital 
obligations.” 


This stresses the discrepancy which 
may lurk in the surplus accounts of 
séme companies whose capitalization 
does not reflect recent appraisals. 

The study of capitalization per in- 
got capacity in the industry seems to 
indicate that there is no overcapital- 
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ization among iron and steel com- 
panies. For the 27 companies studied, 
23 of them produce ingots, the ca- 
pacity ranging from 22,000 tons an- 
nually for the Ludlum Steel Co. to 
23,035,000 tons annually for the United 
States Steel Corp. 

The average capitalization per ton 
for these 23 companies is $67 which 
is believed to be a moderate and 
conservative figure. The highest cap- 
italization per ton is reported by the 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Corp. This is 
due to the heavy funded debt of the 
company and its relatively small ingot 
capacity of 150,000 tons annually. The 
capitalization per ton of ingot capacity 
for the Ludlum Steel Co. is $22. The 
United States Steel Corp. has a cap- 
italization per ton of $82 and the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. has a smaller 
capitalization of $75. The third larg- 
est steel company, the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., has a capitalization 
per ton of ingot capacity of $58. The 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. has a 
capitalization per ton of $57. 

It is an interesting commentary upon 
the earnings situation in the iron and 
steel industry to note that of the 27 
companies studied only 14 or about 50 
per cent maintain dividend upon their 
common stock. The United States 
Steel Corp. which recently has gone 
on a regular $7 share dividend pays 
the highest regular rate of any im- 
portant steel company. Bethlehem 
Steel Co. pays nothing on its common 
stock while the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. pays $4 a share. The Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. pays $6 a 
year on its common stock, this being 
the second highest dividend to be paid 
in the industry. 

One thing shown by the study of the 
27 companies is that the current finan- 
cial condition of the steel industry is 
strong. Aggregate current assets 
amount to $1,149,870,190 compared 
with current liabilities of $233,864,- 
285. This gives a ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities of about 5 
to 1. The industry has a net working 
capital of nearly $1,000,000,000. To- 
tal assets of the companies with $49,- 
500,000 tons of steel ingot capacity, 
amount to $4,585,248,000. 

Despite the period of lean earnings, 
the iron and steel industry, on the 
whole, is in good financial condition. 
It is well prepared to take care of 
expanded business or to weather a 
business setback. One interesting and 
significant fact is that inventories are 
relatively moderate. The proportion 
of inventories to gross working capital 
of leading companies was more than 
51 per cent in 1924 and in 1925 this 
ratio had declined to something over 
49 per cent. In this is seen the fruit 
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of business caution and of hand-to- 
mouth buying in the industry. It is a 
decidedly healthy situation and one 
which goes some little way, at least, in 
putting the much-abused practice of 
piecemeal buying in a more favorable 
light. 


Consumption of Steel 


The showing of smaller inventories 
compared with gross working capital 
testifies to high rate of consumption 
of steel. That the ratio should be 
lowered in a year of record breaking 
production is all the more remarkable. 
It indicates that although outputs 
were speeded to a high velocity, there 
was no accumulation of materials in 
the hands of producers. This conclu- 
sion is in accord with current market 
knowledge. The iron and steel indus- 
try has seen its consumers edge fur- 
ther and further away from the future 
order book. Unfilled bookings have 
declined almost to an irreducible min- 
imum. This spring measured by the 
record of the Steel Corporation they 
fell to the lowest point relative to 
eapacity ever recorded for any previ- 
ous period of similar activity. Over- 
night shipments in the iron and steel 
industry no longer are a novelty. 

The comparison of earnings in the 
iron and steel industry with other 
lines forces the question of why the 
return on steel company capitalization 
is relatively so low. There are three 
chief reasons for this, as follows: 


1. The existence of large sur- 
pluses accumulated by prudent 
managers, making it more diff- 
cult to show good earnings on 
capital. 

2. The fact that prices have 
not kept pace with the impres- 
sive rise of production costs. 

8. The inescapable fact that, 
despite the unnecessary growth 
in the country’s consumptive re- 
quirements, the ability of steel 
mills to produce steel exceeds the 
present power of the country to 
absorb it. 


Old industries show a tendency to- 
ward the accumulation of large sur- 
pluses. New industries such as the 
automobile and similar lines have not 
acquired surpluses in the same pro- 
portion as the steel industry has. This 
probably is one of the reasons why 
the earnings on capitalization of the 
steel industry is lower than that of 
the motor industry. 

Prices of steel products are well be- 
low the level of general prices. As 
measured by Iron TRADE REVIEW’S 
composite market index they are now 
44 per cent over the 1913 average, 
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compared with 51 per cent over 1913 
for all wholesale commodities. Falling 
prices flow from a supply which has 
no difficulty in keeping up with de- 
mand. This harks back to the rela- 
tively great productive capacity of the 
steel industry, which was _ pushed 
practically to the limit this spring. 

The ability of the industry to pour 
large supplies of material into con- 
suming channels has been greatly ac- 
centuated by a factor not directly re- 
lated to producing capacity itself. By 
this is meant the amazing develop- 
ment of efficiency on the railroads. 
Just what increased railroad efficiency 
means in greater supplies of steel at 
consuming points in precise terms of 
tonnage can only be guessed. One 
estimate is that quicker deliveries have 
had the same effect upon the market 
as the addition of 2,000,000 tons of 
steelmaking capacity would have had 
under former traffic conditions. Actu- 
ally, since 1918 the United States Steel 
Corp. has expanded its finished steel 
capacity from 16,105,405 to 16,251,820 
tons. This was only 0.9 per cent. The 
independents have expanded somewhat 
more with an increase of ingot capa- 
city of 2,607,860 tons from 1918 to 
1925, or 8.1 per cent. 


America Is Solving Her 


Own Problems 
(Concluded from Page 1309) 


rates to the consumer. The federal 
government and most of the 48 states 
acting independently have abandoned 
competition reaching to each consumer 
of these services as the method of 
holding down rates and holding up 
service, and have established regional 
monopolies. Both the public and the 
utilities have gained from the change; 
the public in better and cheaper ser- 
vice, the utilities in more stable earn- 
ings. 

Our ideas in the other trades, how- 
ever, are a good deal muddled. In 
the manufacturing and distributing 
trades, where we theoretically attempt 
to enforce full competition whether 
destructive or not, the practice seems 
to have become more legalistic than 
economic in some of its results. A 
consolidation by purchase of units 
controlling 45 per cent of the output 
of an industry has been held legal, 
and yet if a number of men owning 
individually a much smaller percent- 
age should contract or combine to 
control production or distribution they 
stand in danger of prosecution. Right 
or wrong either way we are at least 
inconsistent. 

Over a quarter of a century the 
sum of those underlying forces gives 
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great increase in our national effi- 
ciency. Electrification is almost wholly 
of this quarter of a century, for it 
is within this period that we have 
effectively tamed the kilowatt into the 
friend of man. We have domesticated 
some 68 billion kilowatt hours annual- 
ly as against some 2.5 billion 25 years 
ago. Incidentally each steam kilowatt 
requires about 2.06 pounds of coal 
where it required 5.4 pounds 25 years 
ago, and we may yet satisfy it with 
one pound. While we have increased 
our manufacturing employes 65 per 
cent in the last quarter of a century, 
we have swelled productivity in a 
quantity basis in the neighborhood of 
170 per cent. Our farms produce 
about 37 per cent more with about 
20 per cent more farmers; our railways 
carry about 170 per cent more traffic 
with 61 per cent more men. And 
with all we have in 25 years decreased 
the weekly hours of labor by about 
9 per cent, while real wages have in- 
creased 40 per cent or 50 per cent. 
The terrors of unemployment have 
been lessened. 


Honor Ambrose Swasey 


Leading engineers, scientists, pro- 
fessors and industrialists of the 
United States gathered in Cleveland 
or were represented by messages in 
honoring Ambrose Swasey, chairman 
of Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, 
May 14. A testimonial dinner was 
held under the auspices of the Cleve- 
land section of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, as announced 
in Iron TRADE Review last week. 
Messages were received from Herbert 
Hoover, Charles M. Schwab, Thomas 
A. Edison, Orville Wright, presidents 
and past presidents of technical asso- 
ciations and others. <A _ testimonial, 
bound in leather and signed by 80 
Cleveland scientists at the dinner was 
presented to Mr. Swasey. The testi- 
monial read in part: “We acclaim 
you as a fellow citizen, a great me- 
chanic, a real thinker, an engineer, 
scientist, manufacturer and business 
organizer. More deeply do we ap- 
preciate your generous gift to engi- 
neering and scientific research, your 
interest in the propagation of the 
Christian faith, your constant efforts 
to help others help themselves, and 
the force of your example as an up- 
right, kindly, God-fearing citizen of 
a great country.” 


Improvements now under way at 
the plant of the Ludlum Steel Co., 
Watervliet, N. Y., include the re- 
building and enlargement of one of 
the ingot heating furnaces serving 
the 18-inch bar mill. 
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Sheet Industry Faces Problem 


Although Mills Have Been Operating at Near Capacity, Earnings Have Been Far 
Results of Trade Extension Campaign 





Are Gratifying—Sales Increase in 1925 


be of benefit to mankind is the 

primary object of all industry. 
However, under the law of our present 
economic system, there must be a 
price for this service. To the smallest 
unit in industry, the individual work- 
man, that price is represented by his 
wage. To the larger unit, the manu- 
facturing corporation, the price is the 


Pre ce venes something that will 


By W. S. Horner 


excess of 1,100,000 tons, or 92.8 per 
cent to capacity. 

We need hardly look any farther 
than this, for the cause of any un- 
satisfactory market conditions which 
may have existed during the year. 
Considering that we are in a period 
of great prosperity, is it not a reflec- 
tion upon the business courage and 
acumen of those engaged in the busi- 





All independent 








TABLE I 
Quarterly Activity of Sheet Steel Industry 


manufacturers 

SAIN: sctddditeenesptitcdeechsscantnicdetadaabtboaness 982,000 969,000 947,000 912,730 
Per. Cent OF CADACIEY © ..rccccesecoscoroscccsersses 100 100 100 100 
Operations, per cent 87.0 86.7 86.4 88.8 
CONNIE cdemicncantiataneneveourkes 979,000 920,550 882,600 826,600 
Per cent of capacity 99.7 95.0 93.2 90.6 
DONNIE... “sciatrcscnenetihnbuiniepsentedoren 763,000 783,920 720,700 906,600 
Per cent of capacity .... 77.7 80.9 76.1 99.4 
ONO ii. cAcsoipvdstinenontiseccbbnnestonincdarsaveks 974,000 864,350 790,700 821,800 
Per cent of capacity 99.2 89.2 83.5 90.1 


————First Quarter-——_____ 
1926 1925 1924 1923 








margin charged over the actual cost 
of production. To the _ stockholder, 
the price for the use of his money 
is the return in dividends. A fair 
remuneration for service of any kind 
is essential, if business and industrial 
life and growth are to continue. 


During recent years, the steel indus- 
try has not been earning a fair re- 
turn on investment. Competition has 
been destructive. How to establish 
and maintain a market price for sheet 
steel that would return a fair margin 
of profit, is a problem which has en- 
gaged our attention and wrinkled our 
brows for a long time. 

Last year was the largest, in volume 
of business, that the sheet steel in- 
dustry has ever enjoyed. When we 
met here a year ago, the industry had 
just completed a quarter which rep- 
resented the largest tonnage, both in 
production and capacity, of any quar- 
ter of record up to that time. 

Such was our penchant for break- 
ing production records, however, that 
in the last quarter of the year, all rec- 
ords were again shattered, indepen- 
dent steel manufacturers producing in 





Abstract of a paper presented at the fourth 
annual meeting of Sheet Steel Executives, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., May 17 to 20. 
The author, W. S. Horner, is president, Na- 
tional Association of Sheet & Tin Plate Manu- 
facturers, Pittsburgh. 


ness, that with this record demand 
for sheet steel, the industry as a whole 
should not have made a more credit- 
able showing, compared with that of 
other industrial units? The one cheer- 
ful angle of the situation is that 
workmen were afforded an opportunity 
for continuous employment. 


The summarized analysis of the 


year’s activities, which we have been 
accustomed to call the figure picture, 
is worthy of serious study and con- 
sideration. Average operation of the 
group listed, which represents about 
97 per cent of the independent manu- 
facturers, was 84.2 per cent for the 
year. This is the highest yearly 
average that we have ever had. The 
record of mechanical operations for the 
last four years, is as follows: 


Year Per cent 
PIII ois Selibitihas cis aes pants latent hubitceaiin hcantnitecde bsamvodntaabane 84.2 
BEL, Wi dacdinsihndcnnivoees capemaeadebieaniliaddensinndasbuanmigadiams 69.9 
ee ostonsclisietnmabetmaieinmmaciduds sich cima 78.4 
DI oy sich isvinindreaiccsenshaipandihdiadahariasteniniaugs ima 77.2 


As previously stated, 1925 produc- 
tion broke all records, having amount- 
ed to more than 3,500,000 tons, for 
the independent group, or 92.8 per cent 
to capacity. Production in 1925 was 
one-third higher than in 1924. The 
record of production over the last four 
years, has been: 


Year % of total industry Nettons % to capacity 


1925 72.2 3,522,000 92.8 
1924 71.3 2,637,300 75.6 
1923 70.9 2,746,300 81.5 
1922 68.7 2,321,000 74.3 


Judging by these figures, it would 
seem that we are making great prog- 
ress in at least one respect,—that of 
operating efficiency. For the last 
three years, capacities have been com- 
puted in accordance with an agreed 
standard, so that we have a definite 
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GRAPHICAL REPRESENTATION OF FIRST QUARTER ACTIVITY OF THE SHEET STEEL 
INDUSTRY FROM 1922 TO 1925 INCLUSIVE 
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TABLE II 
. . 
Annual Activity of Sheet Steel Industry 
Per Cent to Capacity 
Entire Industry 1925 1924 1923 1922 
Number of mills 716 702 666 659 
Capacity, average ee ee | sib atnintatns ~~ “ebcetentens 
Operation, per cent 78.5 69.9 79.3 77.2 
Production, tons (Sot eee See ee seve 
Production, per cent 86.5 75.6 83.0 72 
Sales, tons OO o 8 eee ee sit 
RS ARREST Sn ea a 86.0 81.7 76.3 83.6 
Shipments, tons Silceabetie RIO ceed  “piceteatnes "+ etaaiebeteee see 
Shipments, per cent 84.8 74.3 84.3 72.5 
Unfilled orders, Dec. B81 oocccccccccccccseenes 1,034,000 971,000 608,000 987,265 
basis for our figure comparison. nage shipped during the last four 


In 1923, production to capacity ex- 
ceeded mechanical operation by about 
three points; in 1924, by almost six 
points; and in 1925, it increased to 
over eight and a half points. For 
the first quarter of this year, the 
difference amounted to more than 12 
points. 

These figures clearly demonstrate a 
remarkable ability to produce in excess 
of rated capacity, and, if continued, 
may make necessary some revision in 
our present method of arriving at 
capacities, at least as regards certain 
companies. Some companies, by rea- 
son of possession of the most modern 


and improved equipment, and large 
per cent of heavy gages rolled, are 
able to produce from 25 to 40 per 


cent more than the standard rated 
capacity. 
With the record production, ship- 


ments in 1925 also broke all previous 
records. Total shipments of the group 
reporting or 96 per cent of the in- 
dependent manufacturers, were 3,- 
456,000 net tons or 91.1 per cent to 
capacity. Shipments made in 1925, as 


in the case of production, were one- 
third larger than in 1924. 


Sheet ton- 





years follows: 


Year % of total industry Nettons % to capacity 
1925 72.2 3,456,000 91.1 
1924 71.3 2,592,600 74.3 
1923 70.9 2,819,000 83.7 
1922 68.7 2,264,000 72.5 


Manufacturing conditions which ap- 
plied in 1925, have continued in force 
during the first quarter of this year. 
Mills have continued to produce and 
ship sheet steel at a rate only slight- 
ly less than that of the last quar- 
ter of last year, which set a record 
for all time. 

Average operations for the first 
quarter were 87 per cent, or the 
same as for the first quarter of last 
year, which, up to that time, con- 
stituted a record. Production to rated 
capacity was 99.7 per cent, compared 
with 95 per cent last year. These and 
other data are presented in Table I. 

Excepting last year, with its un- 
precedented rate of production in the 
fourth quarter, our records indicate 
that the first quarter of any year is 
usually the high point of the year, 
so far as_ production concerned. 
With this in mind, some slackening 
in activity at this time might reason- 
ably be expected, and should not 


is 














LARGELY AS A RESULT OF THE SHEET STEEL TRADE EXTENSION ACTIVITIES THE 


VALUE OF 


GROSS SALES OF METAL FURNITURE 


FOR 1925 INCREASED 


40 PER CENT OVER 1925 
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necessarily disturb the market struc- 
ture, if individual company operations 
were correspondingly adjusted. 


Total production of all classes of 
finished steel in 1925 was about 20 
per cent larger than in 1924. While 
1925 production of sheet steel by the 
independent group was almost 35 per 
cent larger than in 1924, other in- 
terests did not operate at so high 
a rate, so that, taking the industry 
as a whole, sheet steel production in 
1925 was about 23 per cent larger 
than in 1924, 


In 1925 sheet steel represented 12.5 
per cent of the total production of 
finished steel products, as against 12.3 
per cent in 1924. These figures, how- 
ever, do not reflect the great increase 
in tonnage of sheet steel produced, 
since total finished steel production 
was some 6,000,000 tons larger in 
1925 than in 1924. 

In 1925, only one class of finished 
steel production ranked higher than 
sheets, in tonnage—bars and shapes. 
In money value of products, there is 
little question that sheet steel headed 
the list, the invoice value of ship- 
ments last year amounting to approx- 
imately 350 million dollars. It is well 
to keep these facts in mind, when 
considering and establishing operating 
and sales policies. You gentlemen 
are the stewards of a vast economic 
unit. A thoughtless or unwise ac- 
tion by one company, may easily 
cause strife and discord in the en- 
tire industry, bring about retaliatory 
tactics on the part of others, and re- 
sult in confusion and great loss to 
everybody concerned, including the 
large army of workmen employed in 
your combined plants, and possibly 
the entire steel industry. 

On Jan. 1, 1925, there were in the 
United States, 716 sheet and jobbing 
mills, operated by 35 different man- 
ufacturers. This represents a net in- 
crease of 14 mills during the year 
as shown in Table II, and can be 
regarded as a conservative growth. 
The tendency to over-expand has been 
the bane of American industry for 
a long time, and largely has _ been 
the cause of our failure to attain 
stability. 

The automotive industry, of course, 
composes the large&t single unit in 
the consumption of sheet steel. In 
1925 this group took 34.5 per cent of 
all sheet steel produced by the in- 
dependent group as against 35.3 per 
cent in 1924 and 37.7 per cent in 
1923. Too much emphasis and sales 
pressure has been placed on_ this 
branch of trade. Sheet steel manu- 
facturers will do well to increase 
pressure upon the development of 
other consuming units, with the view 

















































































to changing the relationship which 
the automotive group sustains in the 
sheet steel industry today. A better 
diversification of our markets is sure 
to make for a firmer foundation upon 
which to build stability. 


That some progress in this direc- 
tion already has been made is clearly 
demonstrated. While the total ship- 
ments of sheet steel for the group 
reporting was 32 per cent greater in 
1925 than in 1924 the increase reg- 
istered by the automotive group was 
29 per cent. As against this the ton- 
nage of sheets used in the manufac- 
ture of household equipment increased 
64 per cent; metal furniture, 52 per 
cent; farm implements and machin- 
ery, 63 per cent; barrels, kegs and 
drums, 50 per cent; building materials, 
44 per cent; stoves, ranges, etc., 41 
per cent. 


It is significant to note that the 
item of roofing registered an increase 
of 29 per cent, or three points less 
than the average, while that of cul- 
verts and flumes actually showed a 
decline of about 6 per cent. Demand 
for sheet steel for electrical apparatus 
increased less than 10 per cent, or 
somewhat under the average for all 
groups. 

In order that we might gain some 
idea as to the effect which our work 
already is having, the secretary of 
the committee communicated with 
representative manufacturers and fab- 
ricators in a number of lines, in- 
quiring as to their volume of sales 
in 1925 as compared with the year 
previous, and asking their opinion as 
to what effect, if any, the activities 
of the sheet steel trade extension com- 
mittee has had on their business. 

With a view to obtaining some gen- 
eral idea, we have surveyed several 
hundred of the replies and without 
even presuming to say that they are 
representative of the various indus- 
tries as whole, recognizing that the 
information from which the percen- 
tages have been compiled is some- 
what fragmentary, the following com- 
posite figures are submitted: 


Increase value 
of gross sales, 
1925 over 1924, 






Products per cent 
Automotive steampings _.............. 10 
SORES | GEEIIIETD -. ecJeienenscttnsa cesscsnecaye svseates 25 
Miscellaneous stampings _ ............ 32 
MII ns scskcscsecpenintibapenvabenoens 5 
PEE SPICES sasicscsnsvsccivnsecvevessedss 40 
RGD STIEIUED © « cidecctercncinerktctsebeses 50 
Steel cabinets ...... 70 
Radiator humidifier. 53 


Farm equipment 
Toys 





In support of the approximate re- 
liability of these figures, our records 
show that the total shipments of sheet 
steel by the independent group, for 
all purposes, increased practically 35 
per cent as against 1924. Comments 


from trade circles would seem to 
justify the belief that our advertis- 
ing and trade extension work has had 
a beneficial influence, and is partly 
responsible for the better volume of 
business in 1925. Without this ef- 
fort, with its resulting tonnage, our 
markets, however unsatisfactory they 
may have been at times, would have 
been worse. 


Many Refinements in 


New Furnace 
(Concluded from Page 1308) 


Mason bridges, two with 6-ton and 
three with 8-ton grabs. In addition, 
there are two Robbins type coal un- 

















driven turbo-blowers, each built for 
60,000 cubic feet per minute at 30- 
pound pressure, provide the blast for 
the four stacks. This leaves one 
unit as a spare. 


The 130 Koppers by-product ovens 
comprising the coke-making “apacity 
are being augmented by 74 ovens of 
the same type. An additional daily 
output of 1000 tons is contemplated. 
4 complete revision of the by-products 
recovering equipment is under way. 
A feature is the construction of a 
belt conveyor system, 730 feet long, 
to facilitate the delivery of coke from 
the coke wharf to the elevated 100- 
ton bin on the blast furnace high 
line. This belt, built by the Link-Belt 
Co., Chicago, is expected to effect an 





TO THE ACTIVITIES OF THE SHEET STEEL TRADE EXTENSION ADVERTISING PRO- 
GRAM IS ATTRIBUTED MUCH OF THE 50 PER CENT INCREASE IN THE VALUE 
OF GROSS SALES OF STEEL BUILDINGS FOR 1925 OVER 1924 


loaders. The new transfer car used 
tor charging the stock house bins 
was furnished by Arthur G. McKee & 
Co. 

This increased ironmaking capacity 
has compelled the installation of addi- 
tional blowers and power-generating 
eauipment, all co-ordinated with the 
general plan of electrifying the mills 
at Indiana Harbor. The blast fur- 
nace gas not used in the stoves is 
piped to the boilers in the new power 
station. Here the equipment consists 
of two 1250 and four 1500-horse- 
power bent tube boilers provided by 
the Heine Boiler Co., St. Louis. 

The electrical equipment of this 
station comprises two Westinghouse 
alternating-current turbo-generators, 
each rated at 12,500 kilovolt amperes 
each 3-phase 60 cycle. A third unit 
will be added shortly. This new sta- 
tion replaces the old direct-current 
power house, and, substations are be- 
ing erected at various load centers 
where direct current still is required. 

Five new Ingersoll-Rand  steam- 
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economy in labor and car maintenance 
and to materially reduce congestion in 
the yards. The coke will be drawn 
from the storage bin on the high line 
‘n a 30-ton Atlas scale car and de- 
livered to the individual stock bins. 
It is expected that one man will 
operate this car and fuel all four 
stacks. 

The pig iron from the four stacks 
is converted into steel in 26 open- 
hearth furnaces, four of which were 
added in 1924. The design and plans 
tor the No. 4 stack represent the ex- 
perience of the operating and en- 
gineering departments of the Inland 
company. The_ steelwork for the 
stack and stoves was fabricated and 
erected by the Riter-Conley Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

L. E. L. Thomas is chief engineer 
of the company and supervised the 
planning and construction. W. A. 
Maxwell is general superintendent of 
the Indiana Harbor works and H. W. 
Linhardt superintendent of the blast 
furnace department. 
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Large Uses of Steel 
In Small Ways 















in construction of derricks in 
the oil other pur- 
where life is desired, is 
evidenced in increasing demands for 
and steel products for those 
uses. In addition to oil field drilling 
and pumping, steel derricks are used 
as supports for water towers, drilling 
water and other purposes. 
Previous to 1920, wooden derricks 
practically dominated oil field activity 


G in construct of steel over wood 


fields and for 


long 


poses 


iron 


wells, 


but since then steel gradually has 
supplanted the old type, especially 
in oil fields of permanent character. 


Approximately 60,000 tons of steel 
is required annually in the manufac- 
ture of steel derricks. This year will 
see a large increase in consumption. 
The standard steel drilling derrick for 


cable tools “is 84 feet in height, the 


rotary about 116 feet. These der- 
ricks weigh from 12,000 to 30,000 
pounds each and about 25,000 tons 


of steel a year is required in their 
construction. Pumping derricks vary 
from 74 to 88 feet in height accord- 
ing to whether cable or rotary tools 
are used and weigh from 6000 to 8000 
pounds each. Fully twice as many 
steel pumping as drilling derricks are 
used and about 35,000 tons of steel 
are employed in their manufacture. 
It is estimated that 7500 drilling and 
pumping derricks were produced last 
year. 

Tubular steel most generally is em- 
ployed in the manufacture of derricks 
for the mid-continent oil fields while 
in California where deeper drilling 
prevails, the structural steel type is 
popular. Cast steel and forged steel 
types also are used. Open-hearth 
steel is used largely in derrick con- 
struction although bessemer steel is 
employed in some instances. Electric 
steel castings are used in large quan- 
tities. 

In many derrick manufac- 
turers buy tubular steel, pipe, I-beams, 
channels, angles, and other forms and 
fabricate them. Steel derricks differ 
in construction features although in 
appearance they look alike. Some 
have sleeve joints while others have 
straight butted or angle joints. Brace 
connections usually are different ex- 


cases, 


cept in structural steel derricks.  I- 
beams are used as water tables on 
1316 











Steel Derricks 


HIS is the sixty-fourth of a 
series of articles dealing with 
some of the obscure uses of steel 
which go far toward absorbing the 


great American 


tonnage. 


The first article on “corsets” ap- 


peared Nov. 22, 


ticles appearing 
are: 

Pins 

Cotton Ties 

Toys 

Spinning Rings 
Card Clothing 

Tie Plates 

Tacks 

Knives and Forks 


Surgical Instruments 


Fence Posts 
ELyeglass Cases 
Fishing Tackle 
Dental Drills 
Pocket Knives 
Rat Guards 
Snap Fasteners 
Paper Clips 

Steel Vests 
Electrical Conduit 
Radiator Furniture 
Notebooks 

Metal Beds 
Bolts and Nuts 
Metal Lath 

Tin Cans 
Umbrellas 

Steel Barrels 
Washers 

Overall Trimmings 
Bird Cages 
Turnbuckles 


1923. Other ar- 
fortnightly since 


Pens 
Steel Wool 
License Plates 


Hypodermic Needles 
Shoe Steel 
Crushed Steel 
Skates 

Needles 

Phonograph Needles 
Golf Clubs 
Mechanical Pencils 
Burial Caskets 


Telephones 

Radio Towers 
Brushes 

Electric Bells 
Bookbinder Wire 
Sucker Rods 
Watch Hands 
Steel Furniture 
Highway Markers 
Camp Cots 
Flexible Shaft 
Wood Pipe 
Buttons 
Sheet Metal 
Rivets 
Billboards 
Razor Blades 
Metal Strapping 
Lace Tivs 


Screws 


























TUBULAR STEEL DERRICK IN PROCESS 


OF CONSTRUCTION 
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top of the derricks and as framing 
sills on the bottom derrick girts and 
base. Three or 4-inch pipe is em- 
ployed as leg material, 2 to 2%-inch 
pipe for girts and 1% to 2-inch pipe 
for braces. 

Manufacture of tubular steel der- 
dicks consists largely in _ cutting, 
punching and fitting the pipe and con- 
nections and bolting together into the 
assembled product. Actual bolting of 
the parts is accomplished in the fields 
where the derrick is to be used, it be- 
ing shipped ready made and knocked 
down for assembly. 

The tubular steel which compose 
the girts and braces is first cut to 
the desired length, the ends heated 
and then flattened and holes punched 
for bolts. Legs are then cut to 
length and bored to fit the girts and 
braces by use of a bolted clamp and 
sleeves are attached around the joints. 
The legs, braces, girts and connections 
fit perfectly and when the derrick is 
assembled, all that is necessary is to 
fit and tighten the bolts and nuts. 
A drill punch, hack saw and a heat- 
ing furnace are the usual requisites 
in preparing steel derrick material 
for assembly. 

In the assembly, the parts which 
have been made to fit are bolted to- 
gether and the derrick built to the 
desired height. A rolled steel ladder, 
made of %-inch round pipe with 
bolted rungs is fastened to one side 
of the derrick and extends its entire 
height. Crown blocks on the top 
to anchor the derrick and equipment 
securely consists of I-beams ranging 
from 8 to 15 inches diameter accord- 
ing to the size of the derrick. The 
base usually is concrete. 

Although combination derricks are 
used in the oil fields, generally of 
wooden construction with steel braces, 
the all steel derrick has been found 
to be more readily adaptable to all 
conditions. One of its main features 
is its strength to withstand fire and 
storms and its durability in being 
used many times if desired or per- 
manently in one location. In the few 
short years that the all steel derrick 
has become generally used in the 
oil fields and elsewhere, it has _ be- 
come recognized as a fixture for per- 
manence. 
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Steel Earnings Still Low 
N 1925 the steel industry enjoyed extraordi- 
[ nary activity. The output of steel ingots was 

the highest ever recorded. But when the ex- 
amination is made of the returns on invested cap- 
ital in the industry it becomes clear that no im- 
provement in earnings corresponding to that of 
production has taken place. In this week’s is- 
sue, IRON TRADE REVIEW presents the results 
of a study of the financial statements of 27 lead- 
ing iron and steel companies for 1925. This 
analysis makes clear the continued meagerness 
of wages earned by capital invested in the man- 
ufacture of iron and steel. 

The companies included in the study, which is 
the second annual analysis of its kind to be made 
by IRON TRADE REVIEW, have an aggregate 
annual ingot capacity of 49,500,000 tons or 87 
per cent of the total theoretical capacity of the 
country. They have combined common stock is- 
sues of $1,145,324,648, and their surplus amounts 
to $877,426,000. These companies earned $168,- 
963,000 in 1925 or 4.51 per cent on their total 
capitalization. In 1924 the same companies 
earned 3.80 per cent on their capitalization. 

When the earnings of the steel industry are 
compared with those of many other important 
lines of manufacture it is seen that returns are 
relatively much smaller for the former. In 1925 
the automobile industry earned about $24 for 
each $100 of invested capital. Auto accessories 
earned $19.50 in 1925 on each $100 of invested 
capital. Chemical, building material, and oil 
companies also made returns much higher than 
did iron and steel companies on the average. - 

The underlying reasons of these relatively low 
earnings in the steel business are not easy to 
ascertain. They are associated, however, with 
what undoubtedly is some over capacity in the 
industry, with high costs and with a price level 
for steel far lower than prices of general com- 
modities. The potential capacity of the steel in- 
dustry has been increased by a factor of very 
great importance and one with which the indus- 
try itself has no direct influence. By this is 
meant the increase in railroad efficiency. Better 
railroad deliveries have encouraged hand-to-mouth 
buying and helped to place the market for steel 
largely in the hands of buyers. That is not the 
whole explanation of low earnings in steel com- 
panies but it is one of the contributing factors. 

Another element is seen in the large accumu- 
lation of surplus for important steel companies, 
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a characteristic of old industries. These large 
surpluses augment capitalization and make a com- 
fortable margin of profit upon capital more dif- 
ficult to attain. It is a noteworthy fact, however, 
that in the first quarter of 1926 large outputs 
and increased efficiency in iron and steel opera- 
tions resulted in a considerable improvement of 
profits for most companies in spite of low prices. 
In the tendency toward more efficient methods 
with resulting lower costs in the industry the so- 
lution of present problems of adequate profits 
may lie. 


Court Ruling Better Than Strike 


] ° pena to the state courts to compel mine 
operators to live up to the Jacksonville wage 

agreement has been made by union coal 
miners in the Monongalia field of West Virginia. 
The union’s representatives have instituted in- 
junction proceedings in the circuit court of that 
county against four coal mining companies. They 
seek to restrain them from operating their mines 
except with union miners and under the Jackson- 
ville or union wage scale. 


The respondent companies declare they did not 
sign the Jacksonville agreement individually, but 
that the agreement with the union was signed 
by the Monongalia Coal association. They claim 
the agreement was binding upon the association 
so long as it existed, but with the industrial blight 
that fell upon the West Virginia and fields sev- 
eral years ago the association passed out of ex- 
istence shortly after the contract was signed. 


Seeking aid of the courts to enforce the terms 
of a trade union agreement surely is novel in 
West Virginia. It represents a businesslike way 
of doing things, and the legal way, rather than 
trying to settle the dispute by force. The hear- 
ing of these cases set for May 20 will be watched 
with much interest. Eventually they may get 
into the Supreme Court of the United States for 
the principles involved are important. 





Industry Needs Pure Science 


NDUSTRIAL and business groups throughout 
] the country are being called upon to support 
a national fund for the development of re- 
search in pure science. A special board of trus- 
tees, headed by Secretary of Commerce Hoover, 
is acting for the National Academy of Sciences 
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in collecting a national fund of $25,000,000, which 
is to be administered by the board. 

In conducting this campaign, the national acad- 
emy merely is seeking to get intelligent and far- 
seeing business men of the country to contribute 
to a cause which is an economic necessity for 
them and of primary importance to the future of 
themselves and of their descendants. Applied 
science which in the last 50 years has increased 
steadily in its relation to industry, finally rests 
on pure science. From such research as that con- 
templated comes the discovery of new products 
and processes, which increase the earnings of 
factory and farm, and the development of fun- 
damentals that contribute to the public health 
and happiness. The country’s general wellbeing 
as well as its progress in a material way, depend 
upon the fruits of applied science, but applied sci- 
ence depends upon pure science in the hands of 
the men in the research laboratories. 

It is pointed out wisely that the United States, 
which already occupies a leading position in in- 
dustrial research, should rank with the most en- 
lightened nations in the advancement of pure 
science. Already about $3,000,000 has been col- 
lected for this campaign, and some additional 
sums are in sight, but the need for a wider awak- 
ening to the actual necessities of this movement 
has become plainly necessary. 


Removing Another Health Hazard 


HARTING of another sea in industrial prog- 
C ress was reported in a paper presented last 

week at the tenth annual convention of the 
American Gear Manufacturers’ association. Last 
year a midwestern company suffered in 10 months 
about 60 cases of infection among its shop work- 
ers. No cause for this unusual number was ap- 
parent, but as new cases appeared and compen- 
sation premiums were increased, the management 
was forced to some action. Workers were losing 
time and pay and the company was losing pro- 
duction. 

Practically all of the disabled employes oper- 
ated machines requiring cutting oil and investi- 
gation soon proved that infection was common to 
this class of workers. Finding no evidence of 
any research ever having been done on this sub- 
ject, the company set out to study the problem. 
New oil was examined and found to be pure; like- 
wise reclaimed oil. Oil in use was contaminated. 
Next a pathological analysis was made and while 
new and reclaimed oil was pure, used oil was sat- 
urated with pus-forming bacteria, such as that 
found in boils, pimples and hair follicle rash. 

The next step was to find some means to de- 
stroy these germs. Oil is not a culture medium, 
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but a splendid carrier. Despite the fact that ac- 
cording to chemistry all germ destroyers are inert 
in oil, considerable experimentation led to the dis- 
covery that certain tar acids when added to the 
oil completely prevented germ growth. The acid 
mixed with liquid soap was added to the extent 
of 1 per cent to the oil at initial application to 
the machine and 1 per cent at each subsequent 
renewal. Treating the oil in this fashion, this 
manufacturer has been able to eliminate infec- 
tion cases in his shop, to reduce his compensa- 
tion premiums and to increase production. For 
the workman, another hazard to life, health and 
comfort has been removed. 





What Our Readers 
Are Thinking 











Making Skilled Labor of the Unskilled 


INCE industry has need for unskilled labor it is in- 
S evitable that the competition for the small avail- 

able supply of unskilled labor will force labor rates 
to higher and higher figures. This influence has al- 
ready been felt strongly. In the last decade the increase 
in the rates for unskilled labor has been much more 
than the increase in the rates for skilled labor. New 
eonstruction work, such as building and road making, 
can and has bid up labor rates for its temporary re- 
quirements, to the disadvantage of others. Thus _ be- 
comes apparent the problem that immigration restric- 
tion presents to the farmer and to the manufacturer. 

The farmer, little as we realize it, already has solved 
the problem. In the decade 1909-1919 men engaged in 
agricultural pursuits in this country decreased over 1,- 
000,000, yet during this decade the total output of ag- 
ricultural products increased greatly. The United States 
department of agriculture says the production per per- 
son engaged in agriculture increased fully 16 per cent 
and possibly 18 per cent during the decade. The in- 
creased use of improved implements is the principal 
cause of this great advance. 

The manufacturer’s solution of this problem is not 
difficult to express. He must reduce to the minimum 
the number of his unskilled employes and must increase 
to the maximum the productivity of those he retains. 
He will naturally begin by studying the service in which 
his unskilled employes are engaged. He will find that 
in most cases such labor is engaged in moving materials, 
that is, transportation. 

Man as a burden-bearer is still a tremendously im- 
portant element of labor cost. We give him many tools, 
sich as the neck yoke, the basket or box, the wheel- 
barrow, the wheeled cart, the hand truck, the portable 
crane, et cetera, but we still use him, and those we use 
in this way constitute the manufacturer’s class of un- 
skilled labor. It is in the increased efficiency and pro- 
ductivity of this class that the manufacturer must look 
for the solution to his problem arising from restricted 
immigration. In time, manufacturers will become edu- 
cated to the fact that the unskilled workman, as well 
as the skilled workman, should be provided with high 
class tools. — EUGENE B. CLARK, founder of the Clark 
Truck & Tractor Co., Buchanan, Mich. 
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IRON ‘TRADE REVIEW Survey Shows Steel Earnings Low 


INANCIAL - statements 
FE. 27 iron and steel pro- 

ducers in the United 
States show that in 1925 the 
average earning was $4.51 
for each $100 of aggregate 
capitalization. The Steel cor- 
poration’s earnings amounted 


capitalization, and the earnings of the 26 inde- 
pendent companies were $4.25. The average of 
the earnings for the entire group represents an 
increase of 18 per cent over 1924. Despite this 





Modern Assembly of Aute Frames 


to $4.77 for each $100 of To Appear Soon. tant facts, which are set 


gain, the steel industry’s 
earnings in 1925 lagged con- 
siderably behind other basic 
activities. 

A survey of the financial 
reports of the 27 companies, 
made by IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW reveals some impor- 


forth in a leading article in this issue. While 
the steel industry made extraordinary records in 
production in 1925, the profits were not in keep- 
ing with its service. 
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Trade Balance Swings Against United States 


By JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


UCH attention has been directed recently to 
M the country’s record of foreign trade. This 

interest has been accentuated by the swing 
of the balance of trade against the United States. 
During the first four months of 1926 imports ex- 
ceeded exports by $133,417,000, compared with 
an excess of exports of $257,000,000 in the cor- 
responding period of 1925. 


7” APRIL the import excess showed a shrink- 
age compared with that of March. Imports 
were $398,000,000 compared with $388,000,000 for 
exports. This gave an import surplus of $10,- 
000,000 compared with one of $70,000,000 in the 
preceding month. 


OME authorities have pointed to the expand- 

ing total of imports as one possible cause of 
the present slackening of domestic manufacturing 
activities. It has been contended that these im- 
ports will well up in American markets, com- 
peting with American goods and help to cause 
lower prices. .America, as a great creditor na- 
tion, must be prepared eventually to absorb for- 
eign goods because in no other way can she 
collect the interest on her indebtedness. 


O FAR, however, there is no evidence that im- 

ports have occasioned any wide spread em- 
barrassment to American producers. The facts 
are, that larger imports of crude materials,.needed 
by American manufacturers rather than large re- 
ceipts of finished goods, have caused import to- 
tals to rise. In March for instance imports of 
raw materials amounted to $198,000,000 compared 
with $144,000,000 in March, 1925. This was an 
increase of 37 per cent. Manufactured imports 
were $78,000,000, an increase of only 16 per cent. 


EANWHILE exports have declined because 

of smaller exports of raw materials, chiefly 
cotton. In March, 1926, raw material exports 
amounted to $83,031,000 compared with $122,- 
000,000 in March, 1925. 


URING the spring of 1923 large imports were 

also reported and these were simply a man- 
ifestation of the industrial activity of that period. 
In recent months industrial production has at- 
tained unexampled heights in many lines. Natu- 
rally enough added supplies of raw materials 
were needed. Meanwhile the Amefican price level 
is falling and industrial activities are showing a 
tendency to slow down. From this it is safe 
to assume imports will shortly begin to recede. 





The Barometer of Business 


Industrial Indicators 


One One 
April, 1926 monthago year ago 1913 
Pig iron output (Daily 

average, tons) ........-... 114,963 111,000 107,041 83,900 
Blast furnace index 60 
per cent = norma! ..... 63 62.4 54 62.8 
Unfilled orders (tons)... 3,867,976 4,379,935 4,446,568 4,513,000 
Ingot output (Daily av- 

CTAZS, TONS)  crcccceessceeees 158,613 166,395 | en cer 
Dodge Bldg., awards in 

27 states (sq. ft.) ... 72,600,000 70,060,700 73,220,000 31,250,000 
Automobile output ........ 449,100 449,677 lee Rear ae 
Coal output, tons ........ 40,445,000 45,540,000 384,100,000 39,869,000 
Business failures; num- 

OI cs seusapedsnscenpibaeepiiniagenite 1,957 1,984 1,939 1,336 
Business failures; lia- 

CED: A ssvnssecedtibliphcsinionns $38,487,000 $30,622,547 $37,188,000 $22,732,000 
Cement production, Bbls. 12,403,000 10,323,000 13,807,000 7,704,000 
Cotton consumption, 

SUUNIIID inn urstsintesiinieidinestanie 575,000 634,593 597,000 438,218 
Car loadings (weekly 

SINE = cctuitictnchsnenteeins 950,000 969,000 I  aiiietences 

Foreign Trade 
a $388,000,000 $374,420,000 $398,254,000 $194,000,000 
a $398,000,000 $443,099,000 $346,090,000 $149,900,000 
Gold EXPOrts  ......ccccceeesees $17,883,000 $4,224,564 $21,603,045 $5,234,000 
Gold imports  ............06 $13,125,633 $43,412,576 $8,869,883 $5,900,000 
Foreign Exchange 
One One 
Normal May 17 month ago year ago 
Ea a $4.86 $4.86 $4.86 $4.85 
a ona 19.3¢ 3.00c 8.85c 5.20c 
RRR TE 19.3¢ 8.66c 4.02c 4.07c 
ET © Galaiaitilbisiinishitiicetipcdirs 23.8¢ 23.81¢ 23.81c 28.81c 
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Financial Indicators 


One One 
April, 1926 monthago year ago 1913 
25 Industrial stocks ... **$144.92 $148.07 $144.64 $58.19 
25 Rail stocks .............. **$85.53 $88.98 $79.37 $82.90 
SIRI cicsrestithaionmccesioes **$87.49 $87.54 $84.20 $93.00 
Bank clearings (000 

DOTY ce cececsipsnctinnanies $45,536,000 $48,505,000 $41,397,000 $13,895,000 
Commercial paper rate 

(N. Y., per cent) ...... 4.25 4.25 4 5.60 
*Commercial loans (000 

GETS. .ccnsccctidntiionaina’ $8,495,000 $8,479,341 $8,158,040 —rccerccesvnrees 
Federal reserve ratio, 

SN NE nas setnanthdinsi 75.7 76 WS sane 
Railroad earnings ......... 794,500,000 $68,289,297 $73,375,000 $59,301,000 
Stock sales, fae 3 

stock exchange ........ 30,326,714 652,271,691 24,844,207 6,924,000 
Bond sales, par value....$304,514,000 $269,540,850 $276,067,610 $41,499,000 

*Leading member banks Federal Reserve System. 

March, 1926. 

**April 17, 1926. 

Commodity Prices 
One One 
May 1 month ago year ago 1913 
U. S. Bureau of Labor 

I csinetiherianisegnins 151.1 151.5 156 100 
Bradstreet’s index ........ 140 141.7 144.1 100 
Economist’s (British)... 9 ss« 150.4 167 100 
Wheat, cash (bushel)... $1.68 $1.74 $1.68 92c 
Corn, cash (bushel).... T4c 73¢ $1.15 Ble 
Petroleum, crude (Bbl.) $3.65 $3.65 $3.30 $2.50 









The Business Trend 
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Business Index 


TATISTICAL evidence that the peak of 

the season’s industrial activities was 
reached in March is given by IRON TRADE 
REVIEW'S monthly business index. In 
March the index reached an extraordinary 
height of 149.9. In April the index had de- 
clined to 146.4. During the month there was 
a recession in the production of coal, in the 
consumption of cotton, in railroad the weekly 
average of freight traffic and in Bradstreet’s 
price index. Increases were shown for the 
factors of pig iron production and building. 


Foreign Trade 


PRIL brought a smaller adverse balance 

of trade against the United States. Ex- 
ports for the month amounted to $388,000,- 
000 compared with $374,000,000 in March 
and $398,000,000 in April, 1925. April im- 
ports were $398,000,000 against $443,000,- 
000 in March and $446,000,000 in April, 
1925. Imports exceeded exports by $10,- 
000,000 compared with an excess of imports 
of $70,000,000 in March. For the first four 
months of 1926 the excess of exports was 
$133,000,000. 
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The Business Trend 
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Bradstreets Prices 


OR the fifth successive month wholesale 

prices, as measured by Bradstreet’s index 
number showed a decline on May 1. The 
index is now at the lowest point recorded 
since September, 1924. The recession of 
prices during April was 1.8 per cent. From 
Dec. 1, 1925, the high point of the past year, 
Bradstreet’s index has fallen 10.7 per cent. 
It is 3.3 per cent lower than it was one year 
ago. Compared with the low point of June 
1, 1921, the index shows a gain of 21 per 
cent, but it is 38 per cent below 1920. 


Railroad Earnings 


AILROAD earnings of Class 1 roads for 
March, as computed by the bureau of 
railway economics mounted to the high level 
of $94,522,911 compared with $73,375,266 in 
the corresponding month of 1925, and $80,- 
239,884 in March of 1924. The March net 
represents the month’s proportion of an an- 
nual rate of return of 5.71 per cent on an 
estimated railroad property valuation of $21,- 
180,000,000.. This compares with 4.64 per 
cent in March, 1925. In February, this year, 
earnings were $63,289,000. 
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The Business Trend 

































































Foundry Equipment 

ITH this issue, IRON TRADE REVIEW 

presents a new chart showing the 
monthly volume of business of the Foundry 
Equipment Manufacturers association. The 
broken line shows shipments, the solid line 
shows sales. In March shipments of report- 
ing companies increased over those of Feb- 
ruary by 25 per cent. The total shipments 
for the first quarter amounted to $1,333,036 
for the companies reporting, a gain of 46 
per cent over the total for the corresponding 


Machine Tool Orders 


RDERS of the machine tool industry as 

shown by the three months average of 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ associa- 
tion are declining. This index is compiled 
by General Manager E. F. Du Brul of the 
association. It stands at 154.1 per cent com- 
pared with 158 per cent one month before. 
Unfilled orders were at an index of 282 per 
cent in March, and they declined to 247 per 
cent in April. Shipments also decreased 
from 194.5 in March to an index of 162 in 
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The Market Week 


























Market Trend Is Indefinite 


Chicago Mills Experience Continued Gain in New Orders and Specifications While 
Other Districts Gradually Fall Back—Building Activity Going Forward— 
Operations Surprisingly Well Maintained—Pig Iron Weakens Again 


developing concurrently with substantial 

improvement in others have left the mar- 
ket trend in iron and steel, mixed and in- 
definite. Chicago territory with evidences of ex- 
panded buying and firmness in leading products, 
again is sharply in contrast with the conditions of 
softer prices and sluggish trade reported by Pitts- 
burgh, Youngstown and other market centers. 
Buyers are repressing orders to the barest neces- 
sities, which they are able to do in view of the 
quick dispatch of shipments, and accumulated 
specifications with the mills are falling. 

Production, in view of present irregularities, 
is surprisingly well maintained, reflecting the 
large volume of tonnage still moving into con- 
sumer’s hands. The Steel corporation this week 
unexpectedly lifted its operations to 91 per cent 
of ingot capacity, compared with 90 per cent last 
week. Youngstown shows a slight gain. Chicago 
keeps at 88 to 90 per cent and Pittsburgh at 80 
per cent. 

Advances aggregating 4714 per cent demanded 
in sheet mill wages for the scale year will come 
up for settlement at the annual conference of 
representatives of the independent mills and the 
Amalgamated Association at Atlantic City next 
week. 


PB ecceovin recessions in some departments 


The lack of uniformity in market 
conditions is emphasized by the 
case of steel bars. Where the 
larger Chicago mills during the 
first half of May netted a 50 per 
cent gain over April with a corresponding 
strengthening of prices, in other districts the 
market has weakened. This week has seen sev- 
eral mills quoting 1.90c Pittsburgh on desirable 
tonnages of steel bars, whereas 2.00c has been the 
accepted market. Sheets are ragged, - especially 
black and galvanized, with the so-called official 
prices practically obliterated. On black, 3.15c to 
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Prices Are 
Erratic 





3.25c Pittsburgh and on galvanized 4.40c to 4.50c 
are common with lower done in some instances. 
Boiler tube business is being fought for vigor- 
ously and prices on both lap-welded and seamless 
are being badly cut. Demand for wire is better. 
Plate tonnage stands out, espe- 
cially in the West. Two Chicago 
makers this week booked 17,500 
tons including 7500 tons for the 
Roxana Petroleum Corp. and 5600 
tons for the Panhandle district in Texas. The 
Shell Oil Co. has placed 1500 tons. The Union 
Tank Line is inquiring for 20,000 tons for tank 
cars and the Standard Oil of Indiana for 3000 
tons. The 23,000-ton inquiry for the Union Oil 
Co. is more active. 

Awards of building steel this week with 28,505 
are ahead of the average for the year. Concrete 
Bar awards this week of over 10,000 tons were 
the second largest of the year. 

Buying of rails, notably by southern roads for 
last half delivery, has contributed a good tonnage 
this week including the formal distribution of 
48,600 tons by the Southern. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio placed 30,000 tons of rails and the Southern 
Pacific wants 24,000 tons. Heavy track fasten- 
ing orders have accompanied these rail contracts, 
including 2,000,000 tie plates for the Southern. 
More than 100 locomotives are pending but car 
buying is the weak spot in railroad demand. 

Sheet sales by independent mills in April fell 
off 54,367 tons, production 24,321 tons and ship- 
ments 31,864 tons. This left sales at 77 per cent, 
production at 91 per cent and shipments at 89 
per cent of capacity. 

New weakness has appeared in 
the pig iron market this week 
particularly in the valley and 
Cleveland territories. Bessemer 
and basic iron has been sold at 
Pittsburgh 50 cents down with trade deals re- 


Plate Jobs 
Heavy 


Iron Prices 
Lower 
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ported below that. Elsewhere there continue 
signs of wavering prices. Sales are very mod- 
erate with 25,000 tons reported this week from 
Cleveland and 15,000 tons at Philadelphia. A lot 
of 1500 tons of German iron has been distrib- 
uted on the Pacific Coast at $23, duty paid. 

To the persistent drooping of scrap another 50- 
cent reduction has been added this week in vir- 
tually all trading centers. 

The sharpest drop since last August is shown 
by IRON TRADE REVIEW composite of fourteen 
leading iron and steel products. The average this 
week dropped to $38.14 from $38.34. This is the 
lowest point since October. 


Prices, Present and Past 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last 
Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


May 19, April, Feb., May, 
1926 1926 1926 1925 








PIG IRON 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh........ $20.76 21.566 22.76 21.86 
Basic, valley 18200 18.80 20.00 18.85 
Basic, eastern del., eastern P&.............. 21.75 21.75 22.50 21.50 
*No. 2 foundry, del., Pittsburgh ... 20.76 21.06 22.26 20.61 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago  .........sc.scscceeeee 21.50 22.00 23.00 21.25 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham ........ 22.00 22.00 22.00 20.00 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironton ........ 20.00 20.40 20.60 19.50 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace ............... 23.00 23.25 28.25 238.25 
**No. 2X, eastern agg ERD cenhieenise ~. 28.26 23.26 24.01 21.76 
Malleable, valley nn... csecccccsssssccerseecsseseee 19.00 19.80 20.50 19.00 
Malleable, Chicago 21.50 22.00 23.00 21.25 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago............ 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
Gray forge, val., del., Pittsburgh ........ 20.26 20.86 21.76 20.26 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh ........ 92.79 92.79 119.79 119.79 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
COKE 
Connellsville, furnace, OVENS  ......c008 2.75 3.05 7.45 8.10 
Connellsville, foundry, OVeMS  .........0. 3.75 4.10 6.50 3.70 


SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown.... 86.00 86.00 36.00 386.40 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 36.00 86.00 386.00 386.25 

















Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh............ 85.00 35.00 85.00 385.35 
Wire rods, Pittaburgh: ..............ccceccssssceessons 45.00 45.00 45.00 46.00 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Steel Bars Fyne st sai hebeatteaunuidniibiawmesssi 1.90 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Steel bars, Philadelphia  .....ccccccccccceeesee 2.82 2.32 2.82 2.32 
Iron bars, Philadelphia ........cccsrmee 2.22 2.22 2.22 2.22 
Iron hares, Chicago, mill .......cccccccceeee 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.10 
Beams, Pittsburgh 1,90 1.90 1.90 2.00 
Beams, Philadelphia 2.22 2.22 2.17 2.22 
Beams, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.20 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ...........ccccesseees 1,90 1.90 1.85 2.00 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ............0ceessse 2.22 2.22 2.12 2.22 
Tank plates, CHICAGO  -rcccccceccsccrceeeeecesees 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.20 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh........ 3.15 3.25 3.85 3.25 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh 2.40 2.50 2.50 2.45 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.50 4.60 4.60 4.85 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Chicago .......... 3.40 8.45 3.50 3.50 
Sheets, blue anl. No. 10, Chicago... 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.60 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Chicago........ 4.65 4.70 4.75 4.60 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh  ..........ccccsecccesssees 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.75 
Wire nails, Chicago 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.90 
Tin plate per base box, Pittsburgh... $5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 


* OLD MATERIAL 


Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh ............ 16.00 16.90 17.60 16.60 
Heavy melting steel. eastern Pa.......... 15.50 15.90 16.85 16.75 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago .. & 18.20 13.75 14.90 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa............. z 17.75 17.75 18.25 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago ......... A 14.05 14.40 14.65 
Rails for rolling, Chicago ......sssse * 16.00 16.30 16.75 








Composite Market Average 


The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig Iron, 
Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Struc- 
tural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets, 

Tin Plate, Wire Naile and Riack Pipe 


This week (May 19, 1926)..............cccccccccscecseeeees $38.14 
Lame eek Coe BO Saco... ciststeahoninocsnantaee 38.34 
One month ago (April, 1926).............ccccccce sc cccsesseeseseees 38.48 
Three months ago (February, 1926)................cccccseceee 38.05 
Camm PORE CW CORI TODD pcccccnsscceiis cf ooscccccsccccccvcassesnnines 38.37 
Ten years ago (May, 1916) ........cccccsccccsccccsssesssesseeesees ., 39.78 
Thirteen years ago (May, 19138) ............cccccccccesscesssecesses 27.34 


Kd Sb!’ Market Section 


_Late News Flashes 


Steel Corporation Operations Gain 
New York, May 18.—Contrary to official ex- 
pectations, ingot production this week by the 
United States Steel Corp. increased to 91 per 
cent, compared with 90 per cent for last week. 


To Dismantle Oxford Blast Furnace 
Philadelphia, May 18.—The contract was placed 
last week for dismantling the Oxford, N. J., blast 
furnace of the Replogle Steel Co. This furnace, 
which was formerly owned by the Empire Steel 
& Iron Co., has not been active since May, 1922. 


Pittsburgh Runs at 80 Per Cent 

Pittsburgh, May 18.—Production of steel in 
this district continues about 80 per cent. For 
the past few weeks there has been a gradual de- 
cline in the number of active open hearths op- 
erated by independent producers. Bessemer 
plants are producing at an average of 70 per 
cent. 

During the week the Carnegie Steel Co. placed 
in operation its newly completed 14-inch bar mill 
at the McDonald works. 


April Structural Awards Gain 

Washington, May 18.—Building structural sales 
in April represented 71 per cent of capacity based 
on bookings of 183,134 tons as reported by 177 
fabricators with a capacity of 258,280 tons month- 
ly, as against 68 per cent in March based on book- 
ings of 181,142 tons. April shipments were 80 
per cent of capacity and computed shipments 
244,000 tons. March showed 81 per cent and 
247,050 tons, respectively. 














Furnaces to Be Relined 

Chicago, May 18.—Inland Steel Co. and Wis- 
consin Steel Co. each have blown out a stack for 
repairs, bringing the active list of steelworks 
stacks in the Chicago district down to 28 out of 
36. The Wisconsin stack will be relined. The 
Inland stack will be back in service in 10 days. 
Illinois Steel Co. has 20 of its stacks at Gary and 
South Chicago in blast, the same as at the high 
point of March. Steel ingot production in the 
Chicago district is at 88 to 90 per cent of capacity. 





To Review New Illinois Rates 

Washington, May 18.—Representatives of ship- 
pers and carriers are to hold a conference Wed- 
nesday afternoon with Commissioner Campbell 
of the interstate commerce commission on the pro- 
posed increase of freight rates on iron and steel 
between points in Illinois and adjacent territories. 
These rates have been suspended because of com- 
plaint preference is shown in rates from Gary to 
Chicago district. The proposed increases rang 
from 214 to 61% cents per 100 pounds. 
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Current Prices 


PRICES, CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


Semifinished Material 


Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4x4-inch base 
Pittsburgh, open-hearth 
Pittsburgh, bessemer 


coos ee coos eces 


























Youngstown 
EEE SSeS 
Chicago 
Forging, Pittsburgh ....... 
Forging, Philadelphia 
SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh $36.00 
BOROUE.  cctnnthbineneine 86.00 
SLABS : 
Pittsburgh $35.00 
YOu gstown  ccccccceccesses pecans 35.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh $45.00 
Cleveland 45.00 
Chicago 46.00 





Standard extras, $5 for screw stock; $15 
for acid wire rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 
0.20 to 0.40; $5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 
0.56 to 0.75; $10 over 0.75. 
































SKE 
Grooved Ske  cccccccecerrccescesssnseee 1.90¢ 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh .... 1.90¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh........ 1.90¢ 
Structural Shapes 
Pittsburgh 1.90¢ 
Philadelphia 2.12¢ to 2.3826 
New York 2.14¢ to 2.84¢ 
Chicago 2.10¢ 
4 ee ae 2.09¢ 
Birmingham 2.05¢ to 2.15¢ 
Steel Plates 
Pittsburgh 1.85c to 1.90¢ 
Philadelphia 2.22¢ 
New York 2.24¢ 
Chicago 2.10¢ 
Cleveland 2.09¢ 
TERED © ccercsecerssttnosenenetenrosate 2.00 to 2.05c 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Pittsburgh, soft steel .. 1.90¢ to 2.00c 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing ...... 2.05c to 2.15¢ 
Pittsburgh, forging quality.... 2.05¢ to 2.15¢ 
Philadelphia, soft steel .......... 2.22¢ to 2.382¢ 
New York, soft steel ................ 2.24c to 2.34¢ 
Chicago, soft steel]  .....rccccsccseee 2.10¢ 
Cleveland, soft steel ................ 2.09¢ to 2.19¢ 
Birmingham, soft steel ....... 2.10¢ to 2.15¢ 
San Francisco, soft steel ........ 2.60¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined iron ........ 3.00c to - od 


Pittsburgh, wg billet. 0 
Youngstown, reinf. billet, base 1.90c to 2 ee 


Chicago, rail steel] .....ccccccecssoreee -00c 
Mill rail Stee] nnccccccccccscesceceeeree 1.850 to 1.950 
Philadelphia, common iron .... 2.22¢ 
New York, common iron........ 2.24¢ 
Chicago, common iron ........... 2.00c¢ 
Hoops, Bands, Strips 

Hoops, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 

7.77 2.500 
Bands, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 

~~ 2.50¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh over 6 in. 2.80c 


Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 

burgh stamping quality wine 2.80¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, Chicago 2.50c to 2.60c 
Bends, Chicago, under 6 inches 2.60c 





Bands, Chicago, 6 in. and over 2.50c 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard 

coils, 1% inches and wider 

by 0.100-inch and heavier, 

base, Pittsburgh  .........s000+ 8.75¢ 

Worcester, Mass  ..cccccceccessess 4.05c¢ 
Chicag 4.20¢ 

Cold Finished Steel 
Cold finished steel bars, drawn, 

or rolled Pittsburgh, 

Chicago carloads — .........00--- 2.50¢ 
Les CRYIORE  orcceccccocscccscnssccosesenee 2.76¢ 
Steel shafting turned and pol- 

ished Pittsburgh, Chicago .... 2.60¢ 

Screw stock base Cleveland $1 higher; 


and Worcester $3 higher than Pittsburgh 
and Chicago. 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steel 


Pittsburgh or Chicago 


S. A. E. Series— 
2300 (8% per cent nickel)... 4.50c 
8100 (Nickel chromium) ........ 3.50c 
6100 (Chrome a jan —— 


(Chrome vanad. spri 8.85c 
(Silico-mang. a 8.25 to 8.40¢ 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard . mill $43.00 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill 43.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis...... 24.00 to $1.00 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh ...... 23.00 to 25.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45 mills...... 34.00 to 36.00 
Angle bars, Chicago 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh _. 2.80c 


Spikes, small ‘railroad, 1-16- 
inch and smaller, Pitts........ 2.90c to 3.00c 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 8.25c 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago........ 2.90¢ to 3.00c 
k bolts, Pitts. standard... 3.900 to 4.15c 
Track bolts, Chicago .............. 8.90¢ to 4.15¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago  ...........0 2.25¢ 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh .............. 2.25c to 2.35¢ 


Wire Products 
To Jobbers in Carloads 
F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base 











Wire nails 2.65¢ 
Galv’d nails smaller than 1- 

inch 4.90¢ 
Galv’d nails, l-inch and over 4.65¢ 
Plain wire 2.50c 
Annealed wire ........ 2.65c 
Galvanized wire No. o ‘tage 8.10c 
Barbed wire, painted ......... 8.10¢ 
Barbed wire, galvanized sabes 8.35¢ 
Polished staples  .....cccccccccoeseseneee 8.10c 
Galvan t 8.85c 





Coated nails, 100 pound kegs, subject to 
card of extras Feb. 1, 1926 over regular 
wire nail base. 

Woven wire fencing (retail- 


.0. $20.08 

Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, Ill, and 
Anderson, Ind., prices $1 per ton over 
Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on products made 
there; Chicago $1 higher; Duluth $2 higher 
and Worcester, - and Fairfield, Ala., 
$3 higher. 


Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
No., 28, Pittsburgh, base............ 3.15c¢ to 3.25¢ 
28, Philadelphia, delivered 3.52c to 3.57c 
. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.35c to 3.45c 
. 28, Chicago, delivered ...... 3.40c to 3.50c 
N MILL, BLACK 
. 28, Pittsburgh 8.15c to 3.25¢ 
. 28, Gary 8.45¢ 


. 28, Pittsburgh, base.......... 4.40¢ to 4.50c 
. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 4.72c to 4.92c 
. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 4.50c to 4.60c 
. 28, Chicago, delivered........ 4.65c to 4.70¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED 

. 10, Pittsburgh, base .... 2.40c to 2.50c 
. 10, Philadelphia, delivered 2.72c to 2.82¢ 
10. Gary, Indiana Harbor 
. 10. Chicago, delivered .... 

AUTOMOBILE 
No. 22, Pittsburgh, base 


Tin and Terne Plate 
Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 
*Tin plate, coke base 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
Long ternes, RD -sapicwscetiiciness 4.85 
*This price is subject to ‘quantity differ- 
entials established by individual regulations. 


Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. 
te Jobbers in Carloads 


1 to 8-inch butt steel 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIl., 
2 points less and $4 per ton higher. Chi- 
cago delivered 2% points less and $5 per 


ton higher. 
Boiler Tubes 
Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 
Additional—F.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 
Steel 8% to 8%-inch 68% 
Charcoal iron, 8% to 4%%-ineh................ 
Seamless hot rolled, 8% to 8%-inch 46 ae 
Additional discounts of several 5 per 


cents being allowed. 
Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 

Chain, 1-in. proof coil, Pitts. 6.000 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh or rod 


Cut nails, c. 1, f.0.b. mills 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Prices per net ton 


see teeeeenceesesereecs 


eeasecceessececees, 


peseeeee 





B Pipe 
Four-inch, Chicago  .....s $53.20 
Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago 49.20 
Over 24-inch, Chicago ............. 46.20 


Four-inch, Birmingham ......... 44.00 to 45.00 
Six-inch and over, Birmingham 40.00 to 41.00 
Four-inch, New York ............. 56.50 to 57.60 
Six-inch and over, New York 51.50 to 52.60 
Standard fittings, Birmingham base $110.00, 
6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus $20; 38-inch, plus $20; 
gas pipe fittings, $5 higher. 
Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B 


Nuts and Bolts 


F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Birmingham and Chicago. 
Hot pressed square tapped or blank 
$4.00 off list 
Hot pressed hexagon tapped we Ny 
4.40 off list 
Cold punched square or ae blank 

$4.10 


off list 

Cold punched square or hexagon tap- 
ee RFE aE $4.10 < off list 

Cold punched U. 8. S. semifinished hex- 

agon nuts %-inch and larger...... 
75, 10 and 6 off 

Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished hex- 

agon nuts 9/16-inch and smaller 
80, 10 and 5 off 

Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
5&-inch and larger....75, 10, 10 and 5 off 

Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
9/16-inch and smaller 80, 10, 10 and 5 off 


CARRIAGE BOLTS 























(% x 6-inch, smaller and _ shorter) 
Rolled thread  .........:..00« 50, 10 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes)................ 50 and 10 off 
Eagle carriage bolts (Eagle list) 

65 and 10 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4-inch, hot pressed nuts) 
Rolled thread 60 and 10 off 





Cut thread (all sizes) ....50, 10 and 10 off 
(All sizes cold —— nuts 


Cut pit correencietient, 20 Gna 6 of 
ee EERE ae: 60, 10 and 10 off 
Plow bolts Nos. 8 and 7 heads keane 

50 and 10 off 





All other standard heads ........ 

50 and 10 off plus “20 "per cent 
Tap "bolts 80 off 

Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts........ 
50, 10 and 10 off 

Bolt ends with cold punched nuts...... 
45,10 and 6 off 
Blank bolts ..... ssesvsereeesD0, 10 and 10 off 

Rough stud bolts “with “nuts (250 
pieces or more of a size) 40 and 10 off 
Stove bolts, 80, 10 and 6 off plus 2% off 
in bulk. 
Tire bolts 60 and 5 off 


SEMIFINISHED CASTELLATED AND 
SLOTTED NUTS 
Per 1000, f.0.b. producer’s plant, freight 
allowed 




































































8.A.E. U.S.8. 
Castellated Slotted 
% 4.4 4.40 
5/16 5.15 5.15 
6.20 6.60 
7/16 7.90 9.00 
Wy 10.10 10.50 
9/16 18.80 14.20 
17.00 17.80 
¢ 28.50 24.00 
86.00 86.00 
1. 55.50 58.00 
1% $9.00 89.00 
1y, 126.00 131.00 
1% 183.50 183.50 
1% 210.00 210.00 
Larger sizes—Prices on application 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
Milled 80 and 10 off 
Upset 80, 10 and 10 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
Milled 80 and 6 off 
Upset 80, 10 and 5 off 
Rivets 
Structural rivets, carloads, 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland.... 2.50c to 2.60c 
sayy rivets, carloads, 
Chica 70 and 10 off 





**Rivets, ° Wié-inch and small- 
er, Pittsburgh Cleveland... 
suunuunt and 10 to 70 and 5 off 
**Rivets, . 7 /16-inch and smaller 
Chicago 70 and 10 off 
**Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 800 pounds or more. 


Washers 


Chicago dist....$6.80 to 6.40 off 
Pitts dist ............ 6.50 to 6.55 off 
£.0.b. fACKOTY.......c000000 $5 off 





Wrought c.l., 
Wrought c.l., 
Lock washers, 


eee... Eee 
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Pig Iron 


————=_ 





Market Is Easier, and Sales Generally Con- 
tinue Light—Basic and Bessemer Down 50 
Cents in Valley 





iron market. 


URTHER price weakness has developed in a 
quiet pig 


$18.50 and $19.50, respectively. 


of -No. 2 foundry iron is $19, valley, although fur- 


ITTSBURGH, May  18.—little 
life is shown in the pig iron mar- 
ket. Basic and bessemer grades 
have been reduced 50 cents by 
some valley furnaces. One lot of 
1000 tons was purchased at $18, val- 
ley, and another lot was obtained on 


a reciprocal basis elsewhere at a 
lower figure. Quotations at $19 and 
slightly higher also were _ received 


from valley furnaces. Bessemer iron 
has been sold on a reciprocal basis 
at $18.75 valley, although a _ mold 
manufacturer in Latrobe, Pa., earlier in 
the week paid $19.50, valley, for a 
good size tonnage. Basic iron 
now is quotable at $18 to $18.50, val- 
ley, and bessemer at $19 to $19.50. 
Foundry and malleable demand is 
limited to small lots. The Richmond 
Radiator Co. recently bought a larger 
tonnage of foundry iron at $19, val- 
ley, and this price is generally quoted, 
except in some outside competitive 
districts where $18.50 is offered. A 
few additional inquiries are appear- 
ing for shipment over the latter part 
of the third quarter and extending 
into the last three months of the 
year. Producers avoid quoting on iron 
for the last quarter. 


Boston, May 18.—Pig iron demand 
throughout New England is dull. 
A Vermont melter is understood to 
have purchased 1000 tons during the 
last few days. A Massachusetts 
foundry bought several hundred tons 
of special iron for third quarter. 
Prices show little change. Eastern 
Pennsylvania furnaces are firm at $22, 
base. Some concessions below the $21 
base price have been made at Buffalo 
on round tonnages. Continental iron 
is offered at $20 to $22, f.o.b. cars 
Boston. 

New York, May 18.—About 7500 
tons of pig iron was sold in this ter- 
ritory in the past week. Buffalo prices 
appear unchanged at $21, base, fur- 
nace. Eastern Pennsylvania furnaces 
quote $21.50 to $22, base, furnace, al- 
though prices below $22 usually are 
due to equalizing freight. Consider- 
able foreign iron is being offered, the 
usual prices being $20.50 to $22, base, 
duty paid, tidewater, although prices 
as low as $20 sometimes are quoted. 

Cleveland, May 18.—Sales of pig 
iron in districts served by furnace 
companies with headquarters here 
amounted to around 25,000 tons dur- 
ing the past week, compared with 35,- 
000 tons in the week preceding. One 
company’s sales in the past week to- 
taled 17,000 tons, which included an 
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The principal 

velopment is a reduction of 50 cents in the 
valley price of basic and bessemer irons, and sales 
have been closed at $18 for basic and $19 for besse- 
mer, although some furnaces continue to quote 


de- 


furnace 
The usual price 


order for over 5000 tons for delivery 
to one melter through the _ third 
quarter. The local market, after a 
spurt of activity a week ago, has 
shown little life during the past few 
days. Sales in outside territories 
again were made at a sacrifice of 
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Pig Iron Prices 


Prices per gross ton 

















einem; WHER iho Roi $19.00 to 19.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh  ............c.. 20.76 to 21.26 
BR | VOENIIE 9) sip ccniiscladenvecdnlwtesesespacere 18.00 
Beamle. PPUSGBIITI = osc ccccsecescenciceccesiecs 19.76 
eee 20.00 to 20.50 
Basic, del., eastern Pa « 21.76 to 22.26 
Malleable, valley _................ wens 19.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh 20.76 
Malleable, del., Cleveland _........ 20.00 
Malleable, Chicago  .........ccccececsssseee 21.50 
Malleable, Buffalo  ...........ccccccccscccesees 21.00 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa............ 23.25 to 23.50 
No. IX, eastern del., Phila............ 23.26 to 24.39 
No. 1X, Buffalo 22.50 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago ..... 22.00 
No. 2 foundry, valley .......... 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh 20.76 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo ........ 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ...... 21.50 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City........ 22.00 to 22.50 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace... 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, del., Cleveland ...... 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila............ 22.76 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater 23.39 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila............ 23.26 
No. 2X, east. N. J., tidewater.... 23.89 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo, furnace 21.50 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston.......... 25.65 to 26.65 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del., Boston........ 26.41 


Continental foundry f.o.b. Boston 20.00 to 21.00 
India, 2.25 to 2.75 silicon, deliv- 
ered cars, Boston 


20.50 to 21.50 
22.00 





No. 2 Alabama, Birmingham 

No. 2 Alabama, Cincinnati.. 25.69 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham ............ 20.50 
No. 2 Tenn., Cincinnati.................. 23.69 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia.......... 27.01 to 28.01 
No. 2 southern, Chicago ....... 28.01 








No. 2 southern, Chicago (barge 

and rail) 26.18 
No. 2 southern, Boston (rail and 

water) 27.91 to 28.91 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland. ............ 27.01 to 28.01 
No. 2 Southern, St. Louis .............. 25.42 to 26.42 
No. 2X, Virginia, furnace ............... 23.00 to 28.25 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila. ............... 28.17 to 28.42 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City.... 28.54 to 28.79 








No. 2X, Virginia, Boston , 
Gray forge, eastern Pa..... 22. 
Gray forge, val. del. Pitts.. 20.26 
Low phos., standard, valley .... 27.50 to 28.50 
Low phos., standard, Phila. ........ 24.76 to 27.79 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace........ 23.00 to 24.00 
*Low phos., English (nominal) .... 24.26 to 24.76 
Charcoal, Birmingham _................. 30.00 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago ........... 29.04 
Silvery iron Jackson county, Ohio furnace, 


5 per cent $24.50; 6 per cent $25.50; 7 per 
cent $26.50; 8 per cent $27.50; 9 per cent 
$29.00; 10 per cent $31.00; 11 per cent $33.00; 
12 per cent $35.00; 13 per cent $87.00; and 
14 per cent $39.00. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, Ohio, 
furnace, 10 per cent $33.00; 11 per cent $35.00; 
12 per cent $387.00; 13 per cent $39.00; 
14 per cent $41.00; 15 per cent $44.00; 16 per 
cent $46.00; 17 per cent $48.50. 


*Duty paid, delivered Philadelphia consumers. 
Anuarvergnergnnnensareunsggnueranenaeeneauacveneeeanevayacuuineti 
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naces have been taking orders at $18.50 in out- 
side competitive districts. 
its differential from 50 cents to 25 cents in tak- 
ing a moderate size tonnage of No. 2X iron for 
a melter with the 
as from the valley. 
price on recent 
northern Indiana 


A lake furnace reduced 


same freight rate from the 
The lake furnace 
sales in southwestern Ohio and 
has eased off 50 cents to $19.50. 


prices, and some new low levels were 
reached. While the majority of sell- 
ers maintain the base price of $18.50, 
valley, differentials are being reduced 
in some instances, which would bring 
the equivalent base price to $18.25. 
One lot of 500 tons of No. 2X 
was taken by a lake furnace for de- 
livery to a melter having practically 
the same freight rate as from the 
valley, at $18.75. An order for 600 
tons of foundry iron for delivery to 
Sidney, O. was taken by a lake inter- 
est at $19.50, base, furnace, and this 
is understood to be the general price 
for delivery in southwestern and west- 
ern Ohio and northern Indiana, rep- 
resenting a reduction of 50 cents from 
the level of a week ago. A producer 
in Columbus, O. is selling foundry 
iron outside for the first time in some 
months. Sales at $19.50, base, Iron- 
ton, are noted. Cleveland furnaces 
continue to quote $19.50, base, fur- 
nace for delivery in the local switch- 
ing area. 

Philadelphia, May 18.—Demand for 
basic was the chief activity here in 
the past week, with sales of 15,000 
tons. Sales of this grade so far 
in May total 25,000 tons. The price 
is unchanged at $21.76 to $22.26, 


delivered. Foundry sales are mainly 
in small prompt lots, aggregating 
probably 5000 to 7000 tons in the 
week. The price continues $22, base 
furnace, although numerous sales 
have been made lower to equalize 
freight. Makers report frequent re- 
quests for quick shipment on con- 
tract. 


Buffalo, May 18.—Shipments on old 
contracts indicate additional pig iron 
demand before the end of the month. 
Some large consumers on the border 
line between Buffalo and other terri- 
tory have covered inquiries elsewhere, 
confirming reports that the $21 base 
price still is maintained here. Ship- 
ments so far have absorbed output 
but unfilled tonnage is declining 
rapidly. Makers say the present base 
price applies on all orders regardless 
of size. Fifteen of 21 furnaces in 
this district are in blast. 

Chicago, May 18.—A mixed situ- 
ation is presented in northern iron. 
Although the melt is tending down- 
ward moderately, shipments are hold- 
ing up well to the April average. 
Technically the market is a shade less 
strong. Sales of No. 2 foundry and 
malleable are based upon $21.50, Chi- 
cago furnace, and no shading is re- 

(Concluded on Page 1341) 
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Coke 





Beehive Market Slightly Easier 
—Makers Quoting Above $3 
for Fourth Quarter 









Huntington, Ind. He succeeds the late 
W. W. Hawley as receiver. 





Ferroalloys 








NQUIRIES for Connellsville furnace coke for fourth quarter 
are bringing quotations considerably above $3 that has ap- 
plied on purchases for the third quarter. Spot sales are slightly 
lower than a week ago, ranging from $2.75 to $2.85. Beehive 
foundry coke is down 25 cents to $4.25. By-product makers are re- 


newing contracts. 


Pittsburgh, May 18.—Included in a 
limited number of beehive coke in- 
quiries received for the third quarter 
is the requirement of the E. & G. 
Brooke Iron Co., Birdsboro, Pa. E. J. 
Lavino & Co. are understood to be 
protected for third quarter and: now 
are seeking quotations for fourth 
quarter needs at their Sheridan, Pa., 
stack. Prices considerablv above $3 
are being quoted for that delivery. 
Some oven operators are not willing 
to quote so far ahead, although still 
willing to accept $3 for the’ remainder 
of the second quarter and extending 
into the third. One or two blast fur- 
naces occasionally are purchasing fill- 
ing in tonnages. Spot buyers are able 
to pick up good lots of five carloads 
or more at a time at $2.85. Single 
carloads appearing on track have 
been sold at $2.75. Brokers and users 
endeavoring to obtain that figure on 
production coke have been unsuccess- 
ful. Medium or high sulphur coke is 
sold at $2.50, upward, for small lots. 
Foundry coke shows further weakness. 
Some makers formerly quoting $4.50 
now are taking business at $4.25. 
Some standard 72-hour fuel was sold 
as low as $3.75. Other lots brought 
$4. Premium brands are $4.75 and 
$5. 

Production of coke in the Con- 
nellsville region in the week ended 
May 8 was 160,340 tons, compared 
with 169,410 tons the preceding week, 
according to the Connellsville Courier. 

Cincinnati, May 18.— The move- 
ment of by-product foundry coke and 
the egg size domestic is increasing 
in this district. Bookings by pro- 
ducers and sellers the past week 
showed a decided increase over the 
previous period. While prices have 
not been advanced they display firm- 
er tendencies. Shipments of the by- 


Coke Prices 


Beehive, Ovens 
Prices per net ten 








Connellsville furnace 3.00 
Connellsville foundry 4.00 
New River foundry .. 7.00 
New River furnace ... 4.75 
Wise county furnace 3.50 
Wise county foundry ...................... 4.25 to 5.50 
Alabama fOURdTy  oecccceccccccccccceesesceees 5.00 to 5.50 
Alabamia fFUrMACE  ......ccccccessccerereesesees 6.00 to 5.25 
By-Product 


Foundry, Newark, N. J.; del.......... 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens................ 
Foundry, New England, del... 
Foundry, St. LOwis .ccccccccccsccssscerrsess 
Foundry, Granite City, IIl................ 
Foundry, Birmingham .................... 
Foundry, Indianapolis, del................ 
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product foundry grade for the last 
half of this month will be between 
35 to 50 per cent heavier than for 
the first 15 days. Dullness continues 
in the furnace coke market. 

Philadelphia, May 18.—Additional 
contracts for foundry coke for sec- 
ond half were closed in this district 
in the past week, at $5.25 and $5.50, 
Connellsville. 

St. Louis, May 18.—The decreas- 
ing melt at mills and foundries is re- 
flected in a sharp falling off in de- 
mand for metallurgical coke. By- 
product oven interests report some 
accumulations for the first time in 
a long while. While there is no quot- 
able change in prices, the trend is 
easier, and cheaper coke is being of- 
fered here from the South and East. 

Birmingham, Ala., Mav 17.—Old 
contracts and new orders for small 
tonnages will warrant steady opera- 
tion of by-product coke ovens in this 
district for some time. Quotations 
are unchanged, at $5.50 for the 
foundry grade. 


Sheet Sales and Output 
Lower for April 


Pittsburgh, May 18.—Sales, produc- 
tion and shipments of sheets in April 
were smaller than in March, according 
to the current report from the Na- 
tional Association of Sheet and Tin 
Plate Manufacturers. Sales were 
lower by 54,367 tons; production by 
24,321 tons and shipments by 31,864 
tons. The record for March showed 
an increase in all three, as compared 
with February. The comparative ta- 
ble, with percentages, for April and 


March, follows: 
Per cent Net tons Per 
Net tons, of ca- March, cent of 
April, 1926 pacity 1926 capacity 


Total sales for 


et 249,866 77.1 304,233 89.8 
Total produc- 
Re SS 294,811 91.0 319,132 


94 
Total shipments 288,759 89.1 320,623 94. 


Unfilled ton- 

EE *472,448 144.7 7534,641 157.7 
Finished stock 

on hand ....... 121,685 37.4 111,948 33.1 
In stock, unsold 62,604 19.0 61,433 18.1 

*May 1. 7April 1. 


The total number of hot mills in 
the country is 711, with approximately 
433,200 tons capacity for April, and 
the foregoing figures for April repre- 
sent 74.9 per cent of that total, or 
approximately 324,900 tons. 


R. J. McGreevy has been named re- 
ceiver in the case of J. C. Stewart 
against Armstrong Steel Casting Co., 
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Specifications Slower—Market Steady 
—Spiegeleisen Orders Increase 


Pittsburgh, May 18.—Market varia- 
tions are absent in ferroalloys. As 
operations among consumers are cur- 
tailed, sellers note a slight slacken- 
ing in the specifying rate, but no 
cancellations are reported. Ferro- 
manganese is being shipped against 
contracts at $90, with the market 
held nominally at $95 by domestic 
producers. One Norwegian seller is 
offering metal at $88. Importers of 
English material are holding to $110, 
seaboard. No spot demand is noted. 

few inquiries for single carloads 
up to a few hundred tons of low- 
-_ ferrosilicon continue to come 
out. 

Spiegeleisen bookings for last half 
continue to grow. Some of the in- 
quiries in this district are slated for 
closing within the next week or two. 
A few users in the East have con- 
tracted for last half requirements on 
the same basis as first half. Prices 
of $32 to $34 are quoted on the high 
grade. 


New York, May 18.—Spot demand 
for spiegeleisen is the largest in some 
time with a number of cars having 
been sold this week. Prices are un- 
changed. Although most consumers 
of ferromanganese are covered for 
the remainder of the year, some 
spot inquiry developed the past week. 
Several carloads for immediate ship- 
ment were sold, most of them at $95, 
duty paid tidewater. The market con- 
tinues at $88 to $95, tidewater. 

Chicago, May 18.—Spiegeleisen is 
quoted at $32, domestic furnace, for 
tonnages and $34 for carloads. Speci- 
fications against contracts for ferro- 
manganese, which is quoted at $88, 
seaboard, are heavy. A few cars have 
been sold recently. 
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Ferroalloy Prices 


+Ferromanganese 78 to 82 per 
cent, tidewater, or furnace 


first hand and resales ................ $88.00 to 110.00 
Ferromanganese delivered Pitts- 
ees 92.79 to 114.79 





Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent 
domestic furnace or tidewater.. 32.00 to 34.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent con- 


tract freight allowed .................... 85.06 
Ferrotungsten standard, per pound 
COU > + Racin 1.08 to 1.12 


Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chro- 

mium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents per 

pound contained, delivered.......... 11.00 to 11.50 
Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per 

cent per pound estimated, ac- 


COPdIng tO ANALYBIS .......cccrdcerccress 8.25 to 4.00 
Ferro-carbon-titanium, car lots, 
producer’s plant, net ton ............. 200.06 


Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 17 to 19 per cent, 

Rockdale, Tenn., basis (18 per 

OU TEOED © Nestecdictresccenctiornacts 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 23 to 25 per cent, 

f.o.b. Anniston, Ala., (24 per 

SE PEI) kcinsernccccnsocicksiénenees 122.50 





+Duty paid. 
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Plates 





Larger Volume Placed and 
Pending—Tank and Car Work 
Leads—Market Is Steady 





of Market Section#i 


tled. An oil still job involving 600 
tons which recently has been pend- 
ing has gone to a Baltimore fabrica- 
tor while a further lot of 500 tons 
is up for figures. Prices continue at 
1.90c, Pittsburgh or 2.09c, Cleveland. 





LATE tonnage placed and pending shows a larger volume for 

the past week. Two Chicago mills took 17,500 tons, includ- 

ing 7365 tons for the Roxana Petroleum Co.’s East Chicago 
refinery. The Union Tank Car Co. issued an inquiry for 20,000 
tons of plates and shapes for tank cars, while the Union Oil Co. 
has revived its inquiry for 23,000 tons for California tanks. 
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Chicago, May 18.— Plate activity 
continues to lead the heavy finished 
steel market. The leading interest 
has booked a total of 8000 tons and 
the leading independent 9700 tons in 
the past week. This includes 5600 
tons for various projects in the Pan 
Handle field of Texas and 7365 tons 
for the East Chicago, Ind., refinery 
project of the Roxana Petroleum 
Corp., St. Louis. The latter project 
went 3715 tons to the Chicago Bridge 
& Iron Works and 3650 tons to the 
Graver Tank Corp. The leading in- 
terest and the leading independent 
will practically divide this tonnage of 
plates. The inquiry of the Union 
Oil Co. for 23,000 tons to rehabili- 
tate its burned California tank farm 
is more active. An inquiry from 
Houston, Tex.. for tankage specifies 
2500 tons. The leading independent 
has on hand the best plate specifica- 
tions in four years and is refusing 
to equalize freights in distant markets. 
Car steel demand is nil, although 
shipments to car builders continue 
heavy. Plates are quoted at 2.10c, 
Chicago. for immediate Chicago de- 
livery but in competitive territorv 
and on attractive business outside of 
Chicago less is done. 


Boston, May 18.—Plate demand 
shows moderate improvement. The 
price is firm at 1.90c, Pittsburgh. The 
state of Maine let a contract for a 
bridge at Bath which calls for 3500 
tons of plates. Much bridge work is 


in prospect. 
New York, May 18.—The Union 
Tank Car Co. is in the market for 


20,000 tons of plates and shapes for 
tank car construction. 

Philadelphia, May 18.—Plate de- 
mand is limited to. small prompt lots, 
but the total is sufficient to enable 
eastern mills to operate at 75 per 
cent or better. The price is firm at 
1.90c, Pittsburgh. Railroads are tak- 
ing a fair miscellaneous tonnage. 


Pittsburgh, May 18.—Plate specifi- 
cations which have been keeping up 
fairly well from various lines, partic- 
ularly fabricating shops, have fallen 
off. The check upon buying also has 
been noticeable in the past few days, 
but there are some attractive in- 
quiries. The larger plate awards re- 
cently have been going to other dis- 
tricts, such as a lot of tanks for the 
Panhandle district of Texas. awarded 
to fabricators in Kansas City, Mo., 
Tulsa, Okla., and elsewhere. A lot of 
barges for the St. Paul district will 


come out next month, as will another 
lot of barges for the federal engi- 
neers at St. Louis. Plates are quoted 
at 1.80c to 1.90c, according to the 
tonnage involved. 

Cleveland, May 18.—A large num- 
ber of smaller orders with an aggre- 
gate tonnage slightly less, continues 
to describe the plate market. Several 
propositions involving the construction 
of new lake vessels still are unset- 








CONTRACTS PLACED 
* 











8715 tons, thirteen 80,000-barrel tanks for 
Roxana Petroleum Corp., St. Louis, to Chi- 
cago Bridge & + Iron Works. 

3650 tons, 116 tanks, ranging from 20,000 
to 470 barrels, for Roxana Petroleum Corp., 
St. Louis, to Graver Tank Corp. 

1500 tons, five 80,000-barrel tanks for Shell 
Oil Co., Los Angeles, to Llewellyn Iron 
Works. 

300 tons, two barges for E. T. Slider, 
Albany, Ind., to the Jones & Laughlin 
Corp. 


New 
Steel 


CONTRACTS PENDING 














200 tons, three steel maneuver boat hulls and 
derricks for the United States engineers, 
Louisville, Ky.; bids close June 14 

Unstated tonnage, barges, towboats, etc., for 
the St. Paul district; bids close next month. 





Semifinished 


Buyers Marking Time as 
Mills Hold Firmly to Regu- 
lar Market Levels 

wall 








increase with some of the mills, but little improvement is 


6 toerease with for billets and slabs have shown a slight 


noted in demand for sheet bars. 


Efforts of some consumers 


to place contracts for third quarter below the going market levels 
have been unsuccessful, and buying is limited to small lots at $36, 
valley for sheet bars, and $35 for standard billets and slabs. 
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Pittsburgh, May 18.—Semifinished 
steel specifications have slowed down 


considerably in this territory and 
while much tonnage is pending in 
billets, slabs and sheet bars, the 


tendency appears to be to postpone 
closing on contract requirements for 
the remainder of May and June. One 
large strip steel maker closed re- 
cently on an attractive tonnage of 
billets. On 4x 4-inch rerolling billets 
the price here is unchanged at $35 and 
makers are not inclined to waive the 
usual differentials for small size bil- 
lets. Sheet bars still are quoted at 
$36. Forging billet specifications are 
coming in against $40 contracts, al- 
though tonnages are small. Wire 
rods at $45 do not find a ready sale, 
but there is no tendency to cut that 
price. Skelp is inactive at 1.90c and 
undoubtedly an attractive tonnage 
would bring out a lower figure. 

Philadelphia, May 18.—Fair sales 
of wire rods are noted at $45, Pitts- 
burgh. Billet sales are small. The 
market is $35, Pittsburgh, for re- 
rolling billets and $40 for forging 
quality. 

Youngstown, May 18.—Sheetmak- 
ers continue to accept regular quotas 
of sheet bars and the aggregate of 
shipments appears satisfactory to pro- 
ducers. They would be able to take 
care of more billet business. Sheet 
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bars and small billets are steady at 
$36, Pittsburgh and Youngstown, 
5. 4x4-inch billets and slabs are 

35. 

Cleveland, May 18.—Some improve- 
ment is noted in specifications for 
sheet bars, billets and slabs. The 
leading merchant mill interest here 
has increased the number of its ac- 
tive open hearths to nine, represent- 
ing about 75 per cent of capacity. 
New business is rather quiet. Small 
lot sales are noted at the regular 
prices of $36, valley, for sheet bars, 
and $35 for standard billets and slabs. 





Iron Ore 





Consumption of Lake Ore Holds Up— 
Market Quiet 


Cleveland, May 18.—Consumption of 
Lake Superior iron ore in April to- 
taled approximately 5,200,000 tons, 
compared with 5,159,779 tons in March, 
the Lake Superior Iron Ore associa- 
tion reports. The consumption in 
April, 1924, was 4,812,997 tons. Ore 
on hand at lower lake ports and at 
furnaces May 1 totaled approximately 
17,705,000 tons, against 17,312,822 tons 
May 1, 1925. 
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Steel Works Scrap 
MELTING STEEL 


Bethlehem delivery 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 





BUNDLED SHEETS 





amnet CLIPFGICN. Loose 
i. 





Sree RALS, SiioRT 


Cleveland (over 6 ft.) 








PHOSPHORUS* 
Buffalo, billet and bloom crops 17.00 to 17.50 


Pitts. billet and bloom crops 19.50 to 20.00 
SHOVELING STEEL 





Lo 
* KNUCKLES, COUPLERS, SPRINGS 





ee ee eae 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 
Eastern Pennsylvania... 


ANGLE BARS—STEEL 





Iron Mill Scrap 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 





New York, No. 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 





to Tuesday noon. 


WROUGHT PIPE 








Boston (dealers) — ............. . 10.00 to _ = 
Eastern Pennsylvania 

PgR OR a 15.00 to 18, 50 
New York (dealers)  .........1. 10.75 to 11.25 

YARD WROUGHT 

Re nee ae 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 16.50 to 17.00 
ID Ree a tlie 13.75 to 14.25 


Chicago, No. 
Chicago, No. 
Cincinnati, No. 1 
Cleveland, No. 1 
Cleveland, No. 
Pittsburgh, No. 13.50 to 14.00 
St. Louis, No. 10.75 to 11.25 


MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 


11.00 to 11.50 
8.25 to 8.75 
8.00 to 8.50 

11.50 to 12.00 

11.00 to 11.25 





(dealers ).... 













Birmingham __............... . 8.00to 8.50 
Boston (chemical) ..........:0.00 8.00 to 8.50 
OS Sas . 10.00 to 10.50 
Sea sete aS 9 ives Oe Ea 7.75 to 8.25 
Cincinnati (dealers) _................ 6.50 to 7.00 
RMIOTNGNL  _ idcstinininentabdelpdadeigniiinpconess 10.50 to 10.75 
a aa 7.00 to 7.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 13.00 to 13.50 
New York (dealers) ................ 9.25 to 9.75 
PEAR UTED. - svckcicksts<cninicns . 11.50 to 12.00 
Tis UD: dsbpabtiiedeemnlicdenithsalidaadigtese 7.00 to 7.50 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham (chemical) _........ 15.50 to 16.50 
Birmingham (plain)  ............. 8.00 to 8.50 
Boston (chemical) _............... 10.50 to 10.75 
Boston (dealers) _..... .. 8.00to 8.50 
RE Re a a A 12.00 to 12.50 
OE DPR THETA TE eo 9.50 to 10.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) _................ 7.00 to 7.50 
| pee ae. Ree 11.00 to 11.50 
ARS RR vests 8.00 to 8.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ................ 13.50 


Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 15.50 to 16.00 
(dealers) 8.7 


5to 9.75 
11.50 to 12.00 
St. Louis .. 9.75 to 10.25 
WIT: © ccssintnndtepaditbiicnnia wchtiaanibeibis 12.50 to 13.00 


MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For blast furnace use 


New York 
Pittsburgh 

















Boston (dealers) — ........cccssccsceceee 8.00 to 8.50 
NOI 1, sinsisacinidinhiniticeisinnpenchausiediiligli 12.00 to 12.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) _................ 6.50 to 7.00 
ONO a . 11.25 to 11.50 
tae Sein SS ... 8.00 to 8.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 12.50 to 13.00 
New York (dealers) ....... 9.25 to 9.75 
Oy | a isisicncictssnisistemetinidabctatubain 11.50 to 12.00 
PIPES AND FLUES 
I~: sicitnceredtecnerinstbietiptabediptens 9.75 to 10.25 
Cincinnati (dealers) 7.00 to 7.50 
Tice. MME | Shashcdnttakeppeiseniiebenapiicibaeees 8.50 to 9.00 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 
Buffalo __..... . 13.50 to 14.00 
Chicago ......... ws 18.75 to 14.25 
SS Sar eee sees! . 18.50 to 13.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania eas y 
New York (dealers) ........ . 11.00 to 11.50 
es BN siditincnicctersinesctiptccgeenciccdes 13.00 to 13.50 
‘ FORGE FLASHINGS 
Floston (Geslers)  ..cccescccrscecccsssoses 9.08 to 9.50 
| FE ae . 12.00 to 12.50 
ONION. nccanisianainenntiiebetiniantegpiin «. 9.00to 9.50 
Cleveland (under 10 in.)........ 11.50 to 12.00 







...- 11.50 to 12.00 
8.25 to 8.75 


Cleveland (over 10 in.) ... 
Detroit 


Pittsburgh . 12.00 to 12.50 
Boston (dealers) . 8.50to 9.00 
Chicago . 16.25 to 16.75 


14.00 
ARCH BARS AND, TRANSOMS 
IIE 5 5 snicnsgssnsninbchtetiensnbiainen 21.25 to 21.75 
St. Louis 20.50 to 21.00 





Iron Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 


PE. CED siisocssctcientimcinen 9.00 to 9.50 
EES ... 13.50 to 14.00 
Chicago ... 18.50 to 14.00 
SS RETR eee . 12.50 to 13.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania cand 14.50 
PRRIIINEEE ~ cinsessccccgecnsste . 14.00 to 14.50 
Bb RIED debt enccitintasecnstthiceiornnies 8.50 to 9.00 
























Iron and Steel 2aeP Prices 


Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 


STEEL CAR AXLES 






ON LEE. 18.00 to 19.00 
Boston (shipping point) ........ 18.00 to 18.50 
INDE. ictsccantinantthsneibiomineaniegesnadate 16.50 to 17.00 
SER RESET TORE ape mr 19.00 to 19.50 
Cleveland on s+ 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania Ate 24.00 to 25.00 
TS .. 20.00 to 21.00 
Rte MUN pateabinne vinicesseneniiciasaenzaes 19.50 to 20.00 
SHAFTING 
Boston (shipping point) ........ 16.50 to 17.00 
2 fe Rt GR, 19.75 to 20.25 


22.00 to 23.00 
17.50 to 18.00 
16.00 to 16.50 


Eastern Pennsylvania 
New York (dealers) 
St. Louis 





Iron Foundry Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 














Birmingham, iTron  ....cccccsccseceeee $16.00 to 16.50 
Boston (consumers) _ ............. 16.50 to 17.00 
a Le ree 15.50 to 16.00 
SS Eee eee 16.50 to 17.00 
RO 15.75 to 16.25 
Sk Reel oe ee 16.00 to 16.50 
RARMIMGIEE. } scsveccichididensntindeinediecck cave 11.00 to 11.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... ‘ie 17.40 
New York iron (dealers) ........ . 14, 50 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh, iron 16.50 to 17.00 
Pittsburgh, steel 18.00 to 18.50 
St. Louis, iron ....... 15.50 to 16.00 
St. Louis, steel 16.50 to 17.00 
NO. 1 aes SCRAP 

Birmingham, cupola. .............. 17.00 to 18.00 
Roston 18.00 to 18.50 
Buffalo 14.75 to 15.25 
Chicago, No. 1 machinery ....... 18.00 to 18.50 
Chicago No. 1 railroad or ag- 

POON 9. Biss ocssitieieecnndeabicens 17.00 to 17.50 
Cincinnati No. 1 Machinery 

cupola 17.00 to 17.50 


(net tons dealers)... 
Cleveland, cupola ... a 


16.75 to 17.25 
14.50 to 15.00 
18.00 to 18.50 
14.50 to 15.00 


Detroit (net tons) 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola.. 
New York, cupola (dealers)... 























Pittsburgh, cupola... 16.00 to 16.50 
San Francisco, delivered . 20.06 to 21.00 
IORI: + csstisincnciahinnthiatonnsedesei on 16.50 
St. Louis, railroad «» 15.50 to 16.00 
St. Louis, agricultural « 16.00 to 16.50 
St. Louis, machinery . 18.00 to 18.50 
RS Re ee er ee 17.50 
HEAVY CAST 
cn TEES SCTE: eer eae 17.00 to 17.50 
Buffalo (breakable) . 13.75 to 14,25 
PN Oo i ctia cia vbitninienasictonnce 13.00 to 13.25 
Detroit (Automobile) (net tons) 19.50 to 20.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 16.50 to 17.00 
New York (dealers) . 13.50 to 14.00 
ie aR Rene ee 14.50 to 15.00 
MALLEABLE 

BOBGOM, -FAUTORE  coccccscccrcocsenccesses 19.00 to 19.50 
SN ade Sccsctcen em orscsocs --. 20.00 to 21.00 
Chicago, agricultural . 15.00 to 15.50 
Chicago, railroad  ...........00 16.50 to 17.00 
Cincinnati, railroad (dealers) 14.00 to 14.50 
Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- 

ID. Pc0ucsnasietniDiMnadinislaht coveseesiuetleils 13.50 to 14.00 
Cleveland, agricultural . 17.50 to 18.00 
Cleveland, railroad ......... . 18.50 to 19.00 
ng ee ERE ee 14.00 to 14.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 17.00 to 18.00 
Pittsburgh, railroad .............. 17.50 to 18.00 
St. Louis, agricultural . «» 13.50 to 14.00 
St. Louis, railroad _................. 14.75 to 15.25 


Miscellaneous Scrap 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 







IPCI | oscccssenisissrincninioncetd $15.00 to 16.00 
Boston (dealers) 11.50 to 12.00 
IND: cndchusas-sobansaee «+» 17.00 to 17.50 
Chicago «- 15.00 to 15.50 
6” eae . 17.00 to 17.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ie 17.00 
ang i SE AE « 14.00 to 14.50 
Pittsburgh district «- 18.00 to 18.50 
Tobie AAAI cinsshhiinidnibincttcicyenvechAnintatins 14.75 to 15.25 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
SIS FNEs of B ncccechewiloioinacactbckesass 17.00 to 17.50 
Chicago, cut ........ . 16.50 to 17.00 





St. Louis, No. 1 .. 16.50 to 17.00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 





EE EE SETTLE 15.00 to 15.50 
Kastern Pennsylvania -- 19.00 to 20.00 
RE RR DE Be Fh 18.50 to 19.00 
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Scrap 





Decline 
Levels Are 
Take No Interest 


and New 
Reached—Buyers 


Continues 








ACK of interest on the part of buyers, and nothing more than 
small lot buying have depressed iron and steel scrap further, 
declines of about 50 cents a ton being general in all markets 


on many grades. 
and the situation is listless. 


Dealers are not inclined to buy for future sale 
With summer approaching the trade 


foresees little indication of revival. 


Chicago, May 18.—Specialties, which 
were more or less untouched while 
heavy melting steel was sliding off, 
now are bearing the brunt of the de- 
cline in iron and steel scrap. These 
grades generally are down 50 cents. 
Steel foundries have followed mal- 
leable and gray iron ones in cur- 
tailed buying. Heavy melting steel is 
down 25 cents to a range of $12 to 
$12.50, with some warrant for a top 
of $12.25. Certainly $12.50 is the 
most melters are willing to pay and 
the trend is still decidedly downward. 
Steel angle bars show a wide range; 
the Santa Fe received $14, tracks, for 
its recent offerings, dealers have paid 
$14.50 and a Milwaukee consumer 
$15.50. A consumer is offering $13.50 
for miscellaneous rails. Cast and 
malleable grades are unusually quiet. 
The general trend of the market con- 
tinues downward, but with the pace 
slackened. Most dealers still regard 
sales at current levels as profitable 
transactions. 


Boston, May 18.—While prices con- 
tinue soft and general demand is dull, 
some increased activity has appeared 
in iron and steel scrap. Several deal- 
ers have made round tonnage pur- 
chases at prices which indicate con- 
fidence. The New England railroad 
sold 200 tons of heavy melting steel 
at close to $11.50 shipping point. The 
market is better represented, however, 
at $11. The American Steel & Wire 
Co. at Worcester, Mass., is not buy- 
ing, but the Washburn Wire Co. at 
Phillipsdale, R. I., has bought quietly. 


New York, May 18.—Close to 20,- 
000 tons of railroad scrap has recent- 
ly been closed by the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. at a reduction of 50 cents. 
Dealers are buying for shipment to 
Bethlehem at $14.50 delivered. As a 
result the general market here is off 
50 cents on yard and railroad steel. 

Philadelphia, May 18.—Consumers 
of iron and steel scrap have made scat- 
tered purchases, paying $15.50 and in 
some cases $15 for heavy melting 
steel delivered elsewhere than at Beth- 
lehem. The trend continues definite- 
ly downward and no one is paying 
above $14.50 delivered Bethlehem. 

Buffalo, May 18.—Scrap prices are 
less firm. Heavy melting steel has 
been bought in small lots for $15 and 
best grades for $15.75. Some move- 
ment of hydraulic bundles and bushel- 
ing is taking place $1 ull heavy 
melting steel. 


Pittsburgh, May 18.—Since scrap 


purchases by the Weirton Steel Co., 





the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co. and 
one or two other nearby buyers, as 
noted recently, the market has suf- 
fered somewhat of a relapse. At pres- 
ent no orders are being placed except 
for single carloads. Quotations mostly 
are nominal in the absence of trans- 


ections on which to base _ price 
changes. 
Birmingham, Ala., May 17.—Dull- 


ness in iron and steel scrap has con- 
tinued longer than ever before. Much 
old material is moving on contracts. 

Detroit, May 18.—Sluggish condi- 
tions continue in iron and steel scrap. 
Demand is limited and dealers are 
doing little more than take care of 





orders. Distress tonnage at reduced 
prices is finding a slow market. 


Cleveland, May 18.—Dealers in iron 
and steel scrap report the past week 
one of the quietest they ever ex- 
perienced so far as new business is 
concerned. Melters continue to buy 
from hand to mouth. Prices for the 
most part are unchanged at last 
week’s level. 


Cincinnati, May 17.—With users of 
iron and steel scrap buying almost 
nothing and railroads offering large 
tonnages, dealers have slashed their 
buying prices another 50 cents a ton. 
Specifications on contracts also have 
decreased. Most dealers’ yards are 
clogged with materials. 

St. Louis, May 17.—Ilron and steel 
scrap continues dull, with prices con- 
tinuing downward. Items exhibiting 
the most marked weakness _ include 
borings, bushing and railroad brake 
shoes, but even at the decline there 
was no rush to acquire this material. 
Bundled sheets were lower by 50 
cents per ton, the range being $7.50 
to $8 per gross ton. Railroad lists 
include Sante Fe, 5000 tons; Rock Is- 
land, 6600 tons; Southern. 7200 tons; 
Southern Railway subsidiaries, 1200 
tons; Chesapeake & Ohio, 9800 tons: 
Frisco, 250 tons; St. Paul, 1400 tons 
and Cotton Belt, 400 tons. 





Sheets 





Market Continues Quiet—Auto 
Body Stock in Slightly Better 
Demand—Black Available 3.15c¢ 








HEET demand continues quiet, except for a slight improve- 
S ment in orders and specifications for automobile body stock. 
. This grade is holding at 4.30c, valley. The market for other 
lines is not tested. Black sheets are being offered more freely 


at 3.15c. Chicago mills report 


considerable 


pickup, some _ mill 


schedules running three weeks ahead. 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 1326 


Youngstown, O., May 18.—New 
sales of sheets, and specifications, con- 
tinue mainly in small lots. Users ask 
for quick shipment. Some further easi- 
ness appears in the common _ sheet 
market, and 3.15¢c for black can be 
done more readily, with 3.25c the 
general asking price in the valley. 
Galvanized is steadier, but with the 
minimum at 4.40c. Full-finished auto- 
mobile body sheets are going at 4.30c. 
Sellers and buyers agree that the go- 
ing business affords little test of the 
market’s strength. Generally, the 
rate of mill operations is as _ satis- 
factory as last week, but one works 
in the upper part of the valley is idle 
this week through lack of specifica- 
tions. Others are running full 
through the week. 

Boston, May 18.—Sheet prices are 
softer and demand is quiet. Black 
sheets have sold as low as_ 3.25c 
Pittsburgh, with the bulk of the sales 


at 3.30c. Galvanized sheets have 
dropped to 4.50c, Pittsburgh. Inquiry 
is fair. 


Philadelphia, May 18.—While sheet 
demand is smaller this week, eastern 
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mills continue to operate at 75 per 
cent or better. Blue annealed, which 
recently showed irregularity, now ap- 
pears firmer, at 2.40c to 2.50c, Pitts- 
burgh. Galvanized is quotable at 
4.40c to 4.60c. Black sheets are 3.20c 
to 3.25¢c with a weaker tendency. 


Buffalo, May 18.—Sheet prices have 
steadied, black now being quotable at 
3.25¢ to 3.35c, Pittsburgh. Galvanized 
also apparently is firmer. Blue an- 
nealed is unchanged from former 
levels. Buffalo production has been 
increased to about three-fourths of 
mill capacity. 

Chicago, May 18.—Specifications for 
sheets have improved to the point 
where Ahe leading independent now 
has its mills scheduled for three 
weeks, while for the past month a 
week was the limit. This interest has 
23 of its 28 mills on; this percentage 
represents capacity in the warmer 
months. Blue annealed sheets display 
the greatest strength and black the 
least. Western makers say that they 
are not in all cases meeting the low 
prices being made by eastern inter- 
ests. Black sheets at Chicago range 
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Mill Operations 





Kd of Market Sectioni 


from 3.40c to 3.50c, galvanized from 
4.65c to 4.75c, while blue annealed 
are most generally quoted at 2.65c. 


Pittsburgh, May 18.—Sheet specifi- 
cations have improved in the past two 
or three days. Tonnage for the week 
compares favorably with other good 
weeks of this quarter. Business is 
diversified, including some fairly at- 
tractive lots of automotive tonnage. 
Some good orders have been received 
within the past two days for elec- 
trical sheets, with some fairly large 
tonnages of galvanized for jobbers 
and various building lines. Addition- 
al orders from agricultural implement 
makers also have come from various 
directions, with some for long ternes. 
Operations are about 65 per cent of 
capacity. As regards price, an in- 
creasing number of black sheets have 
been sold at 3.15c and 3.25¢c but 3.35c 
has not disappeared. In galvanized 
while 4.35c is reported in one direc- 
tion, 4.40c te 4.60c is the full market 
spread with some stopping at a 4.50c 
minimum. Some blue annealed buy- 
ers have been endeavoring to uncover 
2.35e quotations, but 2.40c appears to 
be the minimum available and 2.50c 
is held by some. Full finished is 
quoted at 4.30c. 


Cleveland, May 18.—Sheet prices 
are variable. Although one maker 
continues to quote 3.35c Pittsburgh on 
black sheets, the market has settled to 
3.15e, with more talk of quotations 
under that figure. Open prices of 
8.25c are being shaded, several mills 
stating that not enough tonnage can 
be booked above 3.15c to keep run- 
ning. Galvanized is sharing the pres- 
ent weakness. Where 4.50c is the 
open minimum, 4.40c is the market 
on all attractive orders. Blue an- 
nealed holds around 2.40c with some 
shading. Full finished autobody sheets 
are firm at 4.30c. Demand is spotty. 





Tin Plate 





Reduced—Specifica- 
in Hand 


TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 1326 


tions not Yet 


Pittsburgh, May 18.—Recessions in 
tin plate operations have started and 
with the leading interest now on an 
85 per cent basis, the general average 
for the industry in this territory is 
between 85 and 90 per cent instead 
of 90 to 95 per cent as previously. 
This is a natural falling back for 
the reason that while July specifica- 
tions are due, future action of can- 
makers is not clearly defined. Some 
specifications, however, have been 
placed for the last half. Makers gen- 
erally are ahead of obligations since 
June tonnage for the most part is 
now made up and ready for ship- 
ment. The open market figure still 
is $5.50. 


New York, May 18.—Orders for 
several hundred thousand boxes of 
tin plate have been placed with Amer- 
ican makers by Canadian consumers 
during the past two weeks. 
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Strip Steel | 





Hot Strips in Better Demand Than 
Cold—Prices Steady 
STRIP PRICES, PAGE 1326 


Pittsburgh, May 18.—Hot strips are 
in more steady demand than cold and 
on that account possibly are firmer 
as to price. The 2.30c figure is not 
deviated from on hot, and while 3.75c 
is the generally quoted price on cold, 
and tonnage is being taken almost 
every day at that figure, there is 
more of an effort on the part of 








buyers to develop concessions. Auto- 
motive demand shows a slight im- 
provement but other consuming lines 
maintain a fair rate of buying, par- 
ticularly in connection with hot strips. 
Operations of cold mills average 65 
per cent, while hot mills average 75 
per cent or more. 

Cleveland, May 18.—Hot strip de- 
mand continues in good volume. One 
mill is booked from seven to eight 
weeks ahead on narrow sizes which 
are held firmly at 2.30c Pittsburgh. 
On wide 2.50c is firm. Cold-finished 
strip is steady at 3.75c Pittsburgh 
with sales spotty. Some automotive 
interests are increasing specifications 
while others defer shipments. 





Pipe 





Considerable Line Pipe Busi- 
ness in Prospect—Jobber Buy- 
ing Steady—Cast Sales Good 








EVERAL large line pipe projects are near award and con- 
w siderable tonnage is expected to be booked by mills this sum- 


mer. Mills continue 70 to 80 per cent operations. 
buying is frequent but in small quantities. 
Detroit purchased 3500 tons from Ameri- 
Inquiries indicate good future awards. 


light in cast iron pipe. 
can makers. 


Jobber 
Municipal demand is 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 1326 AND 1362 


Pittsburgh, May 18.—Word has not 
been received here as yet by pipe 
mills of the reported award by the 
Roxana Petroleum Corp. in connection 
with its pipe line, 250 miles of 8- 
inch, nor concerning the line to Den- 
ver from Texas involving 350 miles 
of 16-inch, taking approximately 20,- 
000 tons. The Pure Oil Co., which 
is operating in Venezuela as the Ori- 
noco Oil Co. in the Miranda district, 
has located its first well there and 
extensive orders for pipe of various 
kinds are expected regularly from 
this time forward. The Magnolia 
Pipe Line Co. has started work on 
its line between Smackover and Beau- 
mont, Tex. Considerable pipe line 
business is scheduled for early letting, 
particularly gas lines in various di- 
rections, and by mid-summer all the 
pipe mills doubtless will be operating 
full in order to make desired deliv- 
eries. Miscellaneous tubular products 
buying keeps up well, jobbers taking 
considerable oil country goods. Job- 
bers of standard full weight merchant 
pipe are buying steadily. Pipe mill 
operations vary between 70 and 80 
per cent. 

After four months of good tonnages 
in boiler tubes, each order taken in 
the face of keen competition, makers 
find a slight tendency to curtail pur- 
chases. Quotations still show con- 
siderable variation, two or three ex- 
tra discounts of 5 per cent applying 
on seamless as well as charcoal. Lap- 
welded concessions are even more lib- 
eral. Printed quotations on mechani- 
cal tubing show more strength, as 
de those on locomotive and super- 
heater tubes. 


New York, May 18.—With munici- 
pal inquiry lighter, private demand 
provides the backbone of the cast pipe 
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market. This business is not as 
large as recently; but it is providing 
a substantial tonnage. A leading mun- 
icipal award calls for 1600 tons for 
Union Beach, N. J. Prices are strong 
on all of the smaller sizes of pipe. 

United States Steel Corp. has 
booked 369,000 feet of galvanized gas 
pipe for the gas company at Nagoya, ° 
Japan. 


Youngstown, O., May 18.—Steel 
pipemakers here report a good gen- 
eral run of business, enabling mills 
to operate satisfactorily. Two good 
line pipe orders from the Southwest 
have come to one valley interest and 
some better prospects have been 
brought out by the rise in the price 
of crude petroleum just announced. 


Chicago, May 18—Bookings of most 
cast iron pipe makers last week 
gained on shipments, due in great 
part to the heavy volume of private 
letting. Compared with this time 
last year, the position of most mak- 
ers is improved. Most buyers are 
seeking expedited shipments, and fair- 
ly prompt delivery can be made on a 
majority of sizes despite the heavy 
backlogs. On cast pipe 6 to 24-inch 
the most usual quotation is $41, Bir- 
mingham, or $49.20, Chicago. Four- 
inch pipe is quoted at $53.20, Chi- 
cago, and over 24-inch at $46.20. 

Birmingham, Ala., May 17.—Cast 
iron pipe operations are steady and 
shipments equal to the output in this 
district. Demand is considered nor- 
mal with prospects bright for future 
buying. American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
is about ready to start its new shop. 
Confidence is expressed for last half 
activity. Prices are steady. 


Dallas, Tex., May 17.—Lone Star 
Gas Co. plans extensive additions to 














including 


its gas pipe line system 
lines from Wheeler county to Petrolia 
in northwest Texas and a line from 


Petrolia to Wichita Falls. The line 
will be either 16 or 18-inch pipe. B. R. 
Newberry is purchasing agent. 


Hof Market Sectionf 


Lessened Buying and Lower 
Prices Appear Generally But 
Chicago Mills Are Gaining 




















= 


Bars 











CONTRACTS PLACED 





3500 tons, Detroit, 1650 tons each to National 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. and United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. and 200 tons to 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

1600 tons, Union Beach, N. J., awarded 
through W. E. Sexton, Mineola, L. I., gen- 
eral contractor, to the United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

800 tons, Birmingham, Mich., to National Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. 

Mich., to 


130 tons, Jackson, 
Iron Pipe Co. 

100 tons, Madison, N. J., to the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

100 tons, 6 to 8-inch for Belmar, N. J., placed, 

reported going to R. D. Wood & Co, 





National Cast 





CONTRACTS PENDING | 





700 tons, Bloomfield, Mich.; bids in. 

300 tons, Kohler, Wis.; bids in. 

250 tons, 6 to 12-inch, cast pipe for Kings 
Park, N. Y.; inquiry through state architect. 

100 tons, Green Bay, Wis.; bids in. 





Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 





Seasonal Lessening in Demand—Rivet 
Quotations Not Being Held 
NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 1326 





Chicago, May 18.—-‘Specifications for 
bolts and nuts continue to run light 
and decided improvement is not looked 
for before third quarter, largely for 
seasonal reasons. Backlogs of west- 
ern mills are being reduced but still 
permit 70 per cent operation. Prices 
are holding on the basis of 50, 10 and 
10 off for large machine bolts, with 
shading noticeably infrequent in the 
face of slack demand. Small rivets 
are being booked at 70 and 10 off 
and large at 2.75c, Chicago. 

Pittsburgh, May 18—New list prices 
on nuts and bolts is still deferred, ac- 
cording to representative makers here. 
Present prices are being held firmly 
in the face of only fair demand. Mis- 
cellaneous buying is only sufficient 
to warrant operations on the basis of 
60 to 70 per cent in nuts and bolts, 
and less in rivets. The rivet price 
of 2.60c is being maintained by large 
producers here but 2.50c is encoun- 
tered elsewhere. 

Philadelphia, May 18.—Fair demand 
continues for bolts, nuts and rivets, 
with prices fairly steady at 50, 10 ard 
10 off. Bolts are subject to an extra 
5 points in some instances. Rivets 
usually are 2.60c, Pittsburgh with 
prices under 2.50c, Pittsburgh prac- 
tically absent. 

Cleveland, May 18.—While quota- 
tions on bolts, nuts and rivets con- 
tinue firm new business is tapering 


off. Practically no rivet orders are. 


The leading producer, 


being placed. 
receiving specifications 


however, is 


against old contracts at a rate that 
is keeping plant operations on a fair- 
ly steady basis. 





ings larger, with price steady, eastern markets have weak- 


Wires western mills find specifications increasing and roll- 


ened and quotations of 1.90c, Pittsburgh, have appeared 


on attractive business. 


Considerable selling still is going at 2.00c, 


Pittsburgh. Buying continues to be done in small lots for prompt 
shipment for most part in all districts. 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 1326 


Chicago, May 18.—Bar mill prod- 
ucts have become almost as active as 
plates, the present market leader. 
Rollings are expanding; typical of 
this condition is the experience of 
one maker whose tonnage on bar 
size angles went from 2600 to 5600 
tons before the rolling was closed. 
Four to six weeks delay in delivery 
results if a rolling is missed. Specifi- 
cations for bar mill products with 
the leading interest were 50 per cent 
greater in the first half of May than 
the first half of April. This activity 
reflects an improved appraisal of gen- 
eral conditions by consumers. Car 
buying is the oniy weak spot. Imple- 
ment makers have never been more 
active on tractors. Drop forge and 
cold rolled warehouse interests have 
been heavy buyers. Reinforcing bar 
warehouses are expanding specifica- 
tions because of wider-spaced roll- 
ings. The price structure is acquir- 
ing strength, with 2.10c, Chicago, gov- 
erning most transactions but less be- 
ing done on tonnage business or in 
highly competitive territory. 

Bar iron and rail steel bars are 
quoted at 2.00c, Chicago. Part-time 
single-turn schedules govern iron mill 
operations. Rail steel demand con- 
tinues unusually heavy for the season. 


Boston, May 18.—Bar demand holds 
with surprising tenacity. A leading 
seller reports an improvement. The 
price holds firm at 2.00c Pittsburgh 
av 2.365¢e delivered. Stocks in con- 
sumers’ hands are low. 


Philadelphia, May 18.—Steel bar 
specifications are being maintained 
at about the April rate, which was 
considerably under that of March. 
Attractive business is being done at 
1.90¢e Pittsburgh but the usual price 
is 2.00c. 


Pittsburgh, May 18.—The specify- 
ing rate on merchant steel bars has 
been further checked this past week. 
Orders for large tonnages are ab- 
sent and even small orders are less 
numerous. Jobbers’ stocks apparently 
have been brought up to a well bal- 
anced position. Small lots only are 
being purchased by consumers and 
jobbers, and then only when abso- 
lutely needed. Quotations are 1.90ce 
to 2.00c, according to tonnage. 

Youngstown, O., May 18.—Orders 
and specifications for bars are not 
as satisfactory as mills would wish 
but they are able to operate at fair 
rates. Buyers do not appear keen to 
make new commitments but are tak- 
ing shipments steadily. Some compe- 
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tition has appeared at 1.90c Pitts- 
burgh, but valley mills are slow to 
meet it. 

Buffalo, May 18.—The 2.265c price 
on bars is holding firm. Small lot 
buying persists but tonnages are 
sufficient to absorb output. Opera- 
tion is above 70 per cent of mill 
capacity. 

Cleveland, May 18.—Steel bars 
which have been holding steadily at 
2.00c, Pittsburgh or 2.19c, Cleveland 
show some tendency to yield on at- 
tractive tonnage the past week and 
1.90c, Pittsburgh has been quoted. 
The lower quotation has developed 
from some of the smaller producers 
and this shading now has reached the 
point where the more important mills 
are protecting themselves. The 2.00c, 
Pittsburgh price still is being quoted 
on smaller or ordinary lots. With 
respect to incoming tonnage, the situ- 
ation still is mixed. Some mills show 
a well sustained volume while with 
others the total has fallen off. 





Cold Finished Steel 





Operations Maintained Near 70 Per 
Cent—Price Holding Firm 


Pittsburgh, May 18.—While specifi- 
cations are not heavy in cold fin- 
ished bars, a comfortable business is 
being done by several large makers. 
These maintain operations at 65 to 
70 per cent. Some automobile and 
allied lines are taking small lots but 
most business is from other consuming 
lines. The price is firm at 2.50c. 





Hoops and Bands 








Demand Continues Good and Mills Op- 
erate at High Rate 
HOOP PRICES, PAGE 1326 


Pittsburgh, May 18.—Hot flat mills 
still experience good demand for 
hoop and band sizes, and are operat- 
ing above 85 per cent. The price is 
firm at 2.50c. Individual orders are 
not large but all lines are buying. 


Wire fence designs recently were 
reduced from 552 to 69 and the num- 
ber of packages from 2072 to 138 as 
a part of the program for the elimi- 
nation of waste in industry. 
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Commercial Building Features Structural 
Activity—Bridgework Still Heavy—Inquir- 
ies Are Numerous 












Structural Shapes 











of 1925, better activity throughout the summer is 
expected this year. Steel in Welland canal locks, 
taking 18,000 tons, has been distributed. 

Prices continue to be fairly firm at 1.90c Pitts- 
burgh equivalents. Fabricated quotations show a 
wide range. Pittsburgh fabricators have stiffened 


FFICE and general commercial construc- 
QO tion features activity in the structural mar- 
ket. Although railroad bridgework still is 
heavy, large projects are lacking. A Chicago of- 


fice building will take 7000 tons and one in New 
York 5000 tons. Inquiries generally are numer- 


| 
| 
| 





ous, although mostly for 


New York, May 18.—Fabricating 
shop operations in this district con- 
tinue heavy, and a heavy quantity of 
work is in prospect. On one large 
tonnage for fairly early delivery, at 
least four or five fabricators were 
forced to turn down the business be- 
cause of the work on their books. 
Bridgework is featured by 3000 tons 
for the Southern Railway, and office 
building work by 5000 tons for a 
project in Brooklyn. Fabricated ma- 
terial prices are firm and while the 
market on plain shapes may still be 
regarded as holding 1.90c Pittsburgh, 
it is not strong at this level. 


Boston, May 18.—Leading sellers re- 
port structural steel placed during the 
week equal to that of the previous 
week with sales to date in 1926 about 
10 per cent below those of 1925 for 
the same period. Plain shapes range 
between 1.85c and 1.90c Pittsburgh. 
McClintic-Marshall was low on 7500 
tons for a bridge at Bath, Me. 


Philadelphia, May 18.—Structural 
demand is somewhat slower but this 
has had no appreciable effect on op- 
erations of eastern mills. Large mak- 
ers are operating full. Efforts are 
being made in some directions to es- 
tablish a 2.00c Pittsburgh price but 
the usual range is 1.80c to 2.00c 
Pittsburgh, subject to concessions in 
some cases. 


Pittsburgh, May 18.—Award of a 
few small tonnages to each of sev- 
eral fabricators is. the only activity 
in shapes this week. Two or three 
fabricators have raised their bidding 
basis approximately 5 per cent, not- 
withstanding the decided drop in in- 
quiries encountered last week. Plain 
material however, is firm at 1.90c. 

Chicago, May 18.—Pending work in 
structurals is heavy and fabricators’ 
capacity is well engaged but awards 
drag slightly. New business is 10 to 
15 per cent under 1925. Office build- 
ing projects in immediate Chicago 
territory are prominent. The Roxana 
Petroleum Corp., St. Louis, has not 
yet closed on the structurals for its 
power house and other buildings at 
East Chicago, Ind., requiring up to 
7500 tons. The official quotation on 
beams is 2.10c, Chicago. 

Cleveland, May 18.—Inquiries for 
structural shapes which have been in 
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small tonnages. Al- 
though awards to date in 1926 are under those 


STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 1236 


the market for some time are ex- 
pected to materialize with the termi- 
nation of the building labor union 
strike at no wage increase. Specific 
jobs are few and small fabricators 
depending upon local awards are in 
need of tonnage. Plain material 
prices are firm at 2.09c Cleveland, 
equivalent to 1.90c Pittsburgh. 


TL 
Awards Compared 

Tons 

AMraeGs . tite WAG so ssisscicsesiitsiscctices 28,505 

Awards last week........................ 41,205 

Awards two weeks ago................ 32,162 


Awards this week in 1925........ 23,334 
Average weekly awards, April.. 23,376 
Average weekly awards, 1926.... 27,535 
Total awards to date, 1925........ 655,256 
Total awards to date, 1926........ 551,666 


QUUUUUALUAAUAC HORAN LES LUO TP EAAAT ETA SAAT 








| CONTRACTS PLACED 
l 


15,000 tons, Welland canal bridge, Welland, 
Ont., to Hamilton Bridge Co., which will 
build the locks. Steel distributed to United 
States Steel Corp., Bethlehem Steel Corp. and 
Canadian mills. 

7500 tons, state highway bridge, Bath, Me., to 
McClintic-Marshall Co., on low bid. 

2500 tons, apartment, 666 West End avenue, 
New York, to Paterson Bridge Co. 

2200 tons, loft at Twenty-seventh street and 
Seventh avenue, New York, to McClintic-Mar- 
shall Co. 

1700 tons, New York Central railroad bridge, 
Schenectady, N. to American Bridge 





0. 

1400 tons, buildings for General Electric Co. 
at Philadelphia, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 
through Turner Construction Co., New York, 
general contractor. 

1300 tons, Horn & Hardart warehouse, Phila- 
delphia, to Shoemaker Bridge Co. 

1250 tons, highway bridge over Missouri river 
at Williston, N. Dak., to Missouri Valley 
Bridge & Iron Co. 

1000 tons, buildings for Crane Co. at Corwith, 
Ill., to MecClintic-Marshall Co. 

1000 tons, 16-story -loft building, West Twenty 
ninth street, New York, to the Hedden 
Iron Construction Co.; this was noted in 
last week’s issue as going to another fabri- 
cator. 

1000 tons, building addition for Edward G. 
Budd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, to Belmont 
Iron Co. 

875 tons, intakes, etc. for Inland Power & 
Light Co. hydroelectric development = at 
Lewiston, Idaho, to Minneapolis Steel & 
Machinery Co. 

800 tons, theater and store, New Rochelle, 
Long Island, N. Y., to Harris Structural 
Steel Co. 

520 tons, Herzig & Solomon office building, 
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about 5 per cent in their bidding. New York fab- 
ricators have good backlogs. 


142 Joraleman street, Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
Lehigh Structural Steel Co. 

500 tons, Lawyers Trust building, Philadelphia, 
to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

500 tons, Pennsylvania railroad tunnel, Phila- 
delphia, to the McClintic-Marshall Uo. 

500 tons, office, Juniper and Arch streets, Phil- 
adelphia, to the McClintic-Marshall Co. 

450 tons, three bridges, Oregon State highway 
commission, to unknown fabricator. 

400 tons, court house, Orlando, Fla., to the 
American Bridge Co. 

400 tons, buildings for Hamilton Mfg. Co., 
Two Rivers, Wis., to Vulcan Mfg. Co., 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

360 tons, Frick school, 
Judson Iron Works. 

325 tons, additional platform extensions, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., to the American Bridge Co. 

800 tons, school, Haddonfield, N. J., to Ameri- 
can Brown Boveri Electric Corp. 

250 tons, Reeves apartment house, Warren, O., 
to Ohio Structural Steel Co. 

250 tons, Moose clubhouse, Kenosha, Wis., to 
Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co. 

250 tons, addition to Motor Mart garage, Bos- 
ton, to New England Structural Co. 

250 tons, two buildings, 200 tons for the 
Selden Co., Pittsburgh and 50 tons for 
building for the Brownsville, Pa., garage, 
to the Truscon Steel Co. 

200 tons, Pennsylvania railroad bridge, to the 
American Bridge Co. 

200 tons, Odd Fellows hall; Berkeley, Calif., 
to Herrick Iron Works. 

175 tons, warehouse, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., to the Pittsburgh 
Bridge & Iron Co. 

175 tons, Weiss Furniture Co. building, La- 
fayette and Broadway, Chicago, to Duffin 
Iron Works. Leo Steif & Co., 307 North 
Michigan avenue, architects. 

175 tons, Christian Publication Association 
building, St. to Mississippi Valley 
Structural Steel Co. 

170 tons, Cutler building, Bridgeton, N. J., to 
Phoenix Bridge Co. 

160 tons, Ursaline academy building, Wilming- 
ton, Del., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

150 tons, plant addition for Lorain Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I., to unnamed fabricator. 

120 tons, preliminary work on Washington 
Park race track, Chicago, to Duffin Iron 
Works. Bierd, Lydon & Grandpre Inc., 
64 East Jackson boulevard, Chicago, have 
general contract to award on 700 tons re- 
maining. 

100 tons, Cook county children’s hospital. 
Harrison and Wood streets, Chicago, to Vier- 
ling Steel Works. 

100 tons, men’s shelter, 
Herrick Iron Works. 
Tonnage unstated, 2-story building for Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, to Ameri- 

ean Bridge Co. 


Oakland, Calif., to 


San Francisco, to 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





7000 tons, Builders’ building, Wacker drive 
and La Salle street, Chicago; bids in to 
John Griffiths & Son Co., 112 West Adams 
street, contractor. 

5000 tons, 35-story office building at Court 
and Montague streets, Brooklyn, N. Y.; bids 
asked. 

5000 tons, hotel and theater, 700 Eighth ave- 
nue, New York; bids asked. 

4000 tons, ramps for the Municipal Market 
house at 15lst street, Bronx, New York, 








general con- 


previously noted as pending; 
tract awarded Charles Meads, Fourteenth 
street, New York. 

8600 tons, sheet piling, for Buffalo municipal 
pier; bids in this week. 

3000 tons, bridgework for the Southern rail- 


way,; bids asked. 

2200 tons, loft, 307 Seventh. avenue, New 
York; pending. 

1100 tons, loft building, 150 West Twenty- 


eighth street, New York; pending. 

1000 tons, Fordham road improvements over 
New York Central tracks, N. Y.; pending. 
900 tons, bridgework for the Pennsylvania 

railroad; bids asked. 

800 tons, two schools, 52 and 73, Borough of 
Queens, New York; pending. 

700 tons, addition to 120 tons placed, Wash- 
ington Park race track, Chicago; pending 
through Bierd, Lydon & Grandpre Inc., 64 
East Jackson boulevard, Chicago, contractors. 

700 tons, apartment, Ninety-eighth street and 
West End avenue, New York; bids asked. 
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500 tons, highway bridge, Somerville, Mass. ; 
bids in. 

400 tons, state highway bridge, 

. ¥.; pending. 

350 tons, mechanical building for Case School 
of Applied Science, Cleveland; Sam Emer- 
son Co. awarded general contract. 

250 tons, office, 1 East Fifty-third street, New 
York; pending. 

150 tons, New York State bridge; pending. 

140 tons, Irving theater, Irving Park boule- 
vard and Austin avenue, Chicago; R. G. 
Wolff, Wrigley building, Chicago, architect. 

105 tons, shapes and reinforcing, bridge across 
Spokane river at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; bids 
in May 27 

100 tons, bridge, Brattleboro, Vt.; bids in. 

100 tons, bridge, across Duwamish river, King 
county, Wash.; bids in June 1. 

Tonnage unstated, store for S. S. Kresge Co. 
at Warren, O.; Dresser-Minton-Scobell Co., 
Cleveland, awarded general contract. 


Rockaway, 











IConerete Bars 





New Work More Plentiful— 
Philadelphia Buildings Take 
2000 Tons—Roadwork Active 





but awards hold a steady pace. 


Contracts placed this week 


Pre ewes projects requiring concrete bars are more numerous, 


are featured by award of 2000 tons for General Electric Co. 


buildings at Philadelphia. 
numerous. 


Roadwork is active, small lots being 
No weakness in prices is apparent, most quotations be- 


ing at a 2.00c Pittsburgh equivalent. 
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Chicago, May 18.— Pending work 
in reinforced concrete bars is of rec- 
ord-breaking proportions but a slight 
drag in awards is evident. In a small 
degree this is attributable to the un- 
settled labor conditions in building 
trades. Warehouses are looking more 
closely to their bar requirements as 
the mills are compelled to space their 
rollings farther apart. Billet bars are 
quoted at 2.60c, Chicago warehouse 
and rail steel at 2.00c. Contracts for 
156 miles of roadwork have been 
awarded by the Missouri state high- 
way commission at Jefferson City, 
Mo. Steel tonnage, including several 
bridges has not been awarded yet. 


Boston, May 18.—Concrete bar 
awards have been low this month 
but new work is appearing in good 
volume. The Boston warehouse price 
is firm at 2.85c. 

Philadelphia, May 18.—Concrete bar 
activity in this district is featured 
by award of 2000 tons for General 
Electric Co. buildings here. Turner 
Construction Co. let the steel to Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. Small lots 
are moving in good quantity. Prices 
show little change. 

Pittsburgh, May 18.—Projects in- 
volving the use of reinforcing con- 
crete bars are numerous but mostly 
requiring small tonnages. A 600-ton 
lot went to the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. The market is quoted at 
2.00e on new billet bars. 

Cleveland, May 18.—Termination of 
the labor union strike is expected to 
bring renewed activity to a dead con- 
crete bar market here. Jobbers and 
builders have taken out but little 
tonnage this year. One seller which 


in April and May did about one- 
fourth his regular business expects 
to do 25 per cent more than normal 





in June. No large specific inquiries 
or awards are noted. Prices continue 
firm at 2.19c Cleveland or 2.00c 
Pittsburgh on new billet steel bars. 
Rail steel is steady at 1.90c to 1.90c. 

Buffalo, May 18.—Reinforcing bar 
sales have improved materially with- 
in the past week. Lots ranging up 
to 450 tons have been booked at 
the going price of 2.265c for mill 
shipment tonnage. Road builders as 
well as building contractors now are 
covering their needs. Stock lots are 
quoted locally at 2.75c. 
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Awards Compared 

Tons 
Awards this week....................... 10,215 
Awards last week.................006 5,255 
Awards two weeks ago................ 4,671 
Awards this week in 1925.......... 4,825 
Average weekly awards, April.. 8,290 
Average weekly awards, 1926.... 5,440 


Total awards to date, 1925........ 130,236 
Total awards to date, 1926........ 113,584 
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CONTRACTS PLACED 





2000 tons, buildings for General Electric Co. 
at Philadelphia, to Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. through Turner Construction Co., New 
York, general contractor. 

1250 tons, addition to Cook county hospital, 
Chicago, to Calumet Steel Co. Great Lakes 
Construction Co., 306 South Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, contractor. 

600 tons, drainage work for Lincoln Park, 
Mich., to the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

580 tons, News building, Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 

500 tons, apartment in Chicago through Wil- 
liam L. Wallen & Sons, to Inland Steel 
Co. 
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450 tons, F. N. Burt Co. addition, Buffalo, to 
unstated Buffalo fabricator. 

400 tons, unstated 15-story apartment  build- 
ing, Chicago, to Calumet Steel Co. 

400 tons, state highway road work including 
150 tons at Fredonia, Pa., 250 tons for 
H. E. Buntz, road contractor, and 50 tons 
for the Scottdale Paving Co., Scottdale, Pa., 
to the Truscon Steel Co. 

300 tons, building for Postum Cereal Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., to Concrete Steel Co. 

300 tons, unstated job at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
to Gabriel Steel Co. 

250 tons, six highway bridges for Oregon 
State highway commission, to unstated inter- 
est. 

250 tons, unstated project at Oelwein, Iowa, 
to Calumet Steel Co. 

250 tons, Steel Heddle Co. building, Philadel- 
phia, to Kalman Steel Co. : 

240 tons, Gillespie street sewer, Philadelphia, 
to American Steel Engineering Co. 

225 tons, addition to Crane Co., Corwith plant, 
Chicago, to Calumet Steel Co. Graham, 
Anderson, Probst & White, 28 East Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago, architects. 

220 tons, office building, Seattle, 
Coast Steel Co. 

200 tons, office building for Exchange National 
bank, El Dorado, Ark., to the Kansas City 
Bolt & Nut Co. 

180 tons, Mansfield street sewer, Philadelphia, 
to A. Taylor Co. 

180 tons, Leedy garage at Youngstown, O., to 
the Paterson-Leitch Co. 


to Pacific 


160 tons, Chicago Latin school, Chicago, to 
Calumet Steel Co. 

150 tons, Saskatchewan elevator, Buffalo, to 
unstated Buffalo fabricator. 

130 tons, biological laboratories, Wellesley, 


Mass., to Kalman Steel Co. 

130 tons, Dunnings Power station, Washington, 
to the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

125 tons, school, Hazleton, Pa., to Concrete 
Steel Co. 

125 tons, Duquesne reservoir, Duquesne, Pa.; 
general contract awarded the Williamson 
Construction Co., Turtle Creek, Pa.; under- 
— concrete bars awarded Truscon Steel 
0. 

120 tons, American Radiator Co., building 
at San Francisco, to unnamed jobber. 

100 tons, Penn-Beaver hotel, Beaver, Pa., to 

Springs, 


the Truscon Steel Co. 

100 tons, hospital, Clifton We Be 
to unstated Buffalo fabricator. 

100 tons, Mutual bank, Chicago, to Olney J. 

Co. 

100 tons, Jewish Community center building, 
Philadelphia, to Truscon Steel Co. 

100 tons, Haddonfield school, Philadelphia, to 
Truscon Steel Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 








4000 tons, pier at Mobile, Ala.; bids open May 


600 “tons, filtration plant, Hagerstown, Md. ; 


pending. 

400 tons, addition to Crawford avenue power 
station of Commonwealth Edison Co., Chi- 
cago; Bates & Rogers Construction Co., 
37 West Van Buren street, Chicago, con- 
tractor. 

400 tons, Bronx viaduct, New York; pending. 

875 tons, Medical college, Albany, N. Y.; 
pending. 

840 tons, Parker avenue sewer, Philadelphia; 
pending. 


300 tons, bridge, Bath, Me.; pending. 

300 tons, plant addition for Crosley Radio 
Co., Cincinnati; general contract awarded 
Ferro Concrete Construction Co. 

270 tons, Baltimore & Ohio railroad ware- 
house, Philadelphia; general contract award- 

. G. I. Contracting Co. 

175 tons, Cranford and Langford avenue sewer, 
Philadelphia; pending. 

150 tons,, Globe Dye Works building, Frankfort, 
Pa.; Frank V. Warren Co. awarded general 
contract. 

100 tons, building for Creamery Package Co., 


Chicago. R. C. Wieboldt Co., 1534 West 
Van Buren street, Chicago, contractor. 
100 tons, two bridges, Snowdon, Pa. town- 


ship; bids close May 25. 


bids i 
100 tons, S. P. Langley high school, Pitts- 
burgh; general contract awarded the Kil- 


patrick-Dawson Co. 


Wages in Canada last year were 
about 75 per cent above prewar fig- 
ures, 
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Rails, Cars 


Rail Movement More Pro- 
nounced as Two Roads Distrib- 
ute Tonnage—Cars Quiet 


carload or two at a time alone being 
booked. Some orders come through 
and $36 is the price named. Buyers 
openly circulating their inquiries are 
able to develop cut figures to a $34 





OVEMENT of rails is accentuated by the formal distribu- 
M tion of 48,600 tons by Southern railway and 30,000 by 


Chesapeake & Ohio. 
tons. 


Southern Pacific is inquiring for 24,000 
Equipment buying is dull, featured only by renewal of in- 


quiry for 1000 freight cars by Central of New Jersey. Locomo- 
tives are more active, more than 100 being on inquiry. 
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Chicago, May 18.—The secondary 
rail buying movement received impetus 
the past week. The Southern railway 
has divided 48,600 tons as follows: 
42,600 tons to Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., 4000 tons to Bethlehem 


Steel Co. and 2000 tons to Illinois 
Steel Co. The Chesapeake & Ohio 
has divided its 30,000 tons as was 


12,000 tons each to Illinois 
and Inland Steel Co. and 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Pacific will shortly 
last half de- 


forecast: 
Steel Co. 
6000 tons to 
The Southern 
place 24,000 tons for 
livery. 

The Southern railway placed its 
fastenings in proportion to its rails, 
while the Chesapeake & Ohio distrib- 
uted splice bars proportionately. The 
Pennsylvania railroad has placed 600 
tons of tie plates, which now are 
quotable at 2.25¢ to 2.35c, Chicago. 
The lower price governs on western 
business. Other track fastening busi- 
ness of the past week included 3000 
kegs of spikes. 

Car business continues negligible and 
Chicago district builders are rapidly 
exhausting their work. Most of the 
western roads contemplate doing some 
buying this year but no definite pro- 
grams are in sight. It is thought 
that the turn of the fiscal year may 
relieve the situation somewhat. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. has 
given a contract to the Union Switch 
& Signal Co., subsidiary of the West- 
inghouse Airbrake Co., Wilmerding, 
Pa., for material covering 226 miles 
of single track, including 427 sema- 
nhores and 2080 relays. 

Boston, May 18.—Nut and bolt 
specifications from street railways of 
New England have been heavy dur- 
ing the past week. New York, New 
Haven & Hartford is building an en- 
gine house extension for which equip- 
ment has been purchased. Frog and 
switch inquiry has appeared. 

New York, May 18.—The eastern 
ear market is featured by an in- 
quiry for 1000 cars for the Central 
of New Jersey railroad. This rail- 
road ‘was in the market a month or 
six weeks ago for a similar number 
of cars but later withdrew the inquiry. 
It may increase its inquiry to 1200. 
Locomotive inquiry calls for 32 for 
the Louisville & Nashville. Southern 
Pacific has entered the market for 
24.000 tons of rails. 

Six miles of rails for Nagoya, Ja- 
pan, have been booked by the United 
States Steel Corp. Far Eastern rail 
inguiries invelve over 10,000 tons, in- 
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cluding 6000 tons of 65-pound for 
South Manchuria railways, and six 
miles of guard and groove rails for 
the municipality of Tokio. 


Washington, May 18.—F. S. Palmer, 
manager of Aserrado de Elsalto, at 
Elsalto Durango, Mexico, is seeking 
to purchase for cash,four new or 
good used 8000-gallon steel tank cars, 
25 steel logging cars up to 40 feet 
long, and. 50-pound steel rails with 
accessories. Description should be 
sent in care of the American consul 
at Durango, Mexico, it is announced 
by the United States department of 
commerce. 

Pittsburgh, May 18.—An inquiry 
for 2,000,000 tie plates from the 
Southern railroad, taking about 20,000 
tons of steel, is the feature of the 
track accessory market here this 
week. The 2.35c price is being held 
firmly on tie plates, as is the 2.80c¢ 
quotation on standard spikes although 
a 2.75c figure has been encountered 
by local makers. 

Light rail buying is piecemeal, a 


ORDERS PLACED 











minimum. 


Boston & Maine, six air dump cars, to Clark 
Car Co. 

Central of Vermont, four miscellaneous gas- 
electric baggage and passenger cars, to the 
J. G. Brill Co. 

East Broad Top Railroad & Coal Co., one 
gas-electric combination passenger and bag- 
gage car, to the J. G. Brill Co. 

Hocking Valley, two air dump cars, to Case 
Crane & Engineering Co. 


Atlantic Coast Line, 50 caboose cars; bids 
asked. 

Central of New Jersey, 1000 freight cars pre- 
viously noted as withdrawn, now revived, 
calling for 800 box cars and 200 automobile 
cars. It may buy 1000 box cars instead of 
800. 

Cushing Refining & Gasoline Co., Tulsa, OkJa., 
10 insulated tank cars; pending. 

Louisville & Nashville, 28 miscellaneous bag- 
gage and mail cars; bids asked. 

Mississippi Warrior Service, Federal Barge 
Line, 40 drop bottom gondola cars, and 20 
flat cars; pending. 

Pere Marquette, 80 hopper cars; pending. 

Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Co., 800 mine cars; 
pending. 

Public Service Go. of Northern Illinois, one 
flat car, two hopper cars and three gondola 
cars; pending. 

Tennessee Central railroad, 275 cars, 100 hop- 
pers, 100 gondolas, 25 flat cars, 50 stock 
cars; pending. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., one special 
rolling mill railroad car; pending. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PENDING 
& Nashville, 32 








ORDERS PENDING 














Louisville locomotives; bids 


asked. 





Wire 





Little Change in Demand With 
Jobbers Holding Back—Prices 
Are Firm 





OME signs of betterment are shown in demand for wire and 
S nails, manufacturing lines taking more than jobbers, although 


the latter are taking larger lots of nails. 


Pittsburgh wire- 


makers find demand for fencing larger than usual for the season. 


Prices are firm for most part at prevailing levels. 


Automotive de- 


mand is distinctly smaller in the West. 
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Chicago, May 18.—Although specifi- 
cations from the automobile industry 
continue to taper off, demand for man- 
ufacturing lines is relatively better 
than that for jobbing. Jobbers have 
been specifying wire nails more freely 
but continue to hold back on wire 
and other products. Compared with 
a month ago shipments from mills 
show a slight gain. Prices are hold- 
ing well, with plain wire at 2.55c, 
Chicago or western mill, and wire 
nails at 2.70c, considering the fact 
that mill operations do not exceed 
60 per cent. Prices are less steady 
in the St. Louis district than Chicago. 

Boston, May 18.—Demand for wire 
continues to show moderate improve- 
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ment with production above that at 
the first of the month. Nails are 
quiet. Plain wire holds unchanged at 
2.65e Worcester. 

Pittsburgh, May 18.—While wire 
nail orders do not show much im- 
provement, plain wire business has 
demonstrated a_ slight betterment. 
Fencing tonnage is surprisingly large 
for this season and indicates the late 
planting season has permitted more 
attention being given to fencing 
needs. Wire mill operations vary 
between 50 and 60 per cent but ship- 
ments have been on a somewhat larger 
basis. Firmness is the feature of 
the market, considering the small 
orders coming through. 


























Nonferrous Metals 


ld? Market Section 









Prices Firm Up as Buying Is Increased— 
British Strike Settlement and April Statis- 
tics Are Favorable to Market 


Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 


——Copper—— Spot 

Electro Lake Casting Straits Lead East Zinc 98-99 % Spot Ingot 

delivered delivered refinery Tin, N. Y. New York St. Louis St. Louis Alumimum Antimony Nickel 

Wai IG od, ia spdsiiidehecsiey ihdsco taba lastubeiaials 13.87% 14.00 13.40 64.00 7.75 7.57% 6.75 27.00 12.40 35.00 
NI «AA 2 sno vighieipphapibaeseicdhdoaaeaalig hr amabteesentiad 13.87% 14.00 13.40 63.50 7.75 7.55 6.77% 27.00 12.50 35.00 
Mey 04 et. Sadan 13.87% 14.00 13.45 63.00 7.75 7.52% «6.80 27.00 12.50 35.00 
| ge RRS 9 Bn cee SS 13.87% 14.00 13.42% 62.50 7.77% 1.57% 6.87% 27.00 12.00 35.00 
ee Mi ee ane 13.8734 14.00 13.42% 62.00 7.17% 7.57% 6.87% 27.00 12.00 35.00 
EW YORK, May 18.—Buying ole Mfg. Co., Inc., Milford, Conn. ber of advances which aggregate 

of metals increased during the This company makes wire and metal about 47% per cent. An important 

past week and nearly all _ specialties including pencil sharpeners change in the scale preamble would 

prices became stronger. The and clasps. strike out the minimum of $1.80 on 


end of the British strike was the 
principal factor for more confidence 
in present price levels. Statistics 
showing April deliveries of copper 
holding up well and refined stocks 
cut, with only a slight increase in 
blister, also were factors for a more 
active market and firm prices. 


Zine and lead are a little stronger, 
but prices of tin are easier, and the 
latter development is partly due te 
less tension with the end of the strik 
and to more easy supplies that weal 
have come along irrespective of the 
strike. 

Copper—Copper has sold in large 
quantities at 13.87%c delivered Con- 
necticut and 14 cents Middle West. 
The tendency now is to go above 
these figures, but little has been done 
on actual sales at higher figures. 
Troubles on the continent have not 
had any appreciable effect on the cop- 
per market. Somewhat of an increase 
in the buying of products has taken 
place, but as a general thing users 
are extremely cautious. Shipments 
may be affected temporarily by a 
strike at one of the New Jersey re- 
fineries. 

Zine—Zinc has gone up a few 
points in the past few days, but with- 
out any great increase in buying. 
Whenever the price gets as low as 
6.75c East St. Louis for prime west- 
ern, the smelters show much resist- 
ance. The disturbance in Poland 
probably will not have much effect 
on European supplies. The ore mar- 
ket is steady after a recent cut. 

Tin—The premium on nearby posi- 
tions has decreased as there is not 
quite so much stringency of supplies, 
while futures have changed only a 
little, mostly between 59.00c and 
58.87%e and now being mostly nearer 
the latter figure. Professional oper- 
ators have bought futures the past 
few days at supposedly cheap prices, 
with some interests understood to be 
selling futures short at less than 
current eastern and London prices. 
Users have bought moderately, mostly 
for May and June. 

Lead—Prices are stronger, partly 
on account of the continued rise 
abroad. Users have bought a fair 
amount of metal the past few days, 
mostly late May and June. 


Thomas J. Spellacy has been ap- 
pointed receiver of the Hayes-Meser- 





Amalgamated Asks Sharp 


Wage Increase 


The conference at Atlantic City, 
May 24, between representatives of in- 
dependent sheet mills in the Middle 
West and the wage committee of 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel aud Tin Workers promises some 
interesting developments. Included 
in amalgamated demands are a num- 


HUAUOUUD EEL SAUEAYAEAOOLAEG LALA EEE AA ee 
Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 
SHEETS 


TER. ROE ccsscttestictatbdertonointenen 18.8714 
Capper; Rot POMC  ccccccscccccsccccserssesese 22.50 
Zine, (100-pound base)  .....cseoeeee 11.25 


Lead full sheets (cut 4c more) 12.25 to 12.75 
Aluminum, bright flat, up to 10 











gage seins 87.50 
SEAMLESS TUBES 

High brass 23.50 

Copper sree 24.26 
RODS 

High brass (round % to 21-inch) 16.6214 

DORE ING sniceevotiticiqigigetciienpectaeséatodinne 19.87% 
WIRE 

Copper, Small] Lots ....cccccccrccccssccccrcsces 16.00 

High brass 19.3714 





Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 











New York 8.75 
CIE  cceecnnntncnnicdaice chansdalealorioiects 9.00 
CIR... knesencosesesudiidiidhcdhbtatartantamapenseicen 9.00 to 9.25 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
New York 7.25 
CII ic chis sik ns Abdgarin ni ceeesibbitawenne 7.50 to 7.75 
CRAPO sis ds vectisticcdaaitivirtdticensip ices 7.25 to 7.50 
ZINC 
New York 4.00 
OUI" igsvececssazidecbinielsvsess hasteareateeses 4.00 to 4.25 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
New York 11.50 














CIID ceisasansriniane -sntiadetinninepvenaaieemgsres 10.75 to 11.00 
CORNING ©, caipaastssocnicatenibinhspercneiarccionas 10.75 to 11.00 
RED BRASS BORINGS 
New York 8.25 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
Cleveland _........ «ws. 1.25 to 17.50 
LIGHT COPPER 
New York 9.25 
CAE. cconeiscapeescctgneentgnigctanpaneinnsiniatiies 9.25 to 9.50 
III ciecisspresktncncecnsnombateiretatine cinenis 9.50 to 9.75 
LIGHT BRASS 
CRUBORS  . saidé<copsssidual aang dere 7.00 to 7.25 
RE RE SAE CT Se 6.25 to 6.50 
ALUMINUM 
NE oo. ins siessiestatiencesebastaonaunien 20.00 to 21.00 
Borings, Cleveland .....cc.ccccccssesccceees 13.00 to 14.60 
NE). exnseksacqcoscsanisstiglinbaiiictesansasieadgabiaints 18.00 to 19.00 


Secondary Metals 


Remelt aluminum No. 12 ....c0.....0 24.00 to 24.50 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 ...ccccccsecsceseseseee 11.75 
AMMUNENETUEUDUnONarnGQQueNGFOOTUOEONEUUOUOENEMOUDONEEOAEQOORET MOO ANEOETUOD AQUEOUS OAEOCO gen 
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the declining scale, below which base 
wages shall not slide, and the sub- 
stitution for it of $2.15 as the irre- 
ducible minimum base. A 20 per cent 
advance is asked for rolling electrical 
sheets over the price for rolling com- 
mon sheets of like gages. The scale 
proposed for loose rolling in tin mills 
carries a request for a 10 per cent 
advance on base on all finishing mills 
and that the sliding scale on loose 
rolling be made to conform to the 
tight rolling sliding scale. 





Coke By-Products 





Distillates in Active Demand—Prices 
Steady—Sulphate Dull 


New York, May 18.—Reflecting sea- 
sonal influences, sulnhate of ammonia 
is dull. Contracting for the ferti- 
lizer trade has not started. and for- 
eign buyers are not showing much 
interest. Prices are unchanged at 
$2.55 to $2.60 port, for material in 
double bags and $2.60 to $2.65, de- 
livered, for domestic consumption. 

Demand continues good for distil- 
lates, with prices steady. Pure and 


TUUUD EOLA EMTALA 


Coke Oven By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 














Spot Contract 
Pus: cewek iG... cide | | SEE eee toma eeN 
90 per cent benzol ............... SS eee on 
Toluol .... CBO: d. . -wassaieaienn 
Solvent naphtha .........ccccccecccseee 0.85 (nominal) 
Commercial] xXylol .........c0ss0s00 0.86 (nominal) 
OI. isnieicctbadicataiccsnsdetiailieciaehin 0.22 0.22 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 

Naphthalene 

flakes ........ 0.07 
Naphthalene 

balls 0.08 

Per 100 Pounds Delivered 

Sulphate of ammonia ............... SIE. ckbteocencnstane 
AHOUHTUEULUQATUOROULLLASURUOAUUAAREEUUEONEEDLAUAAUUDEUUEOOOGEULOOOOESEUOEOAOGUU ANGELA LUO UONSLLD EASON 


cents works in tanks and 30 cents in 
drums; solvent naphtha and toluol, 35 
cents in tanks and 40 cents in drums, 
and commercial xylol at 36 cents in 
tanks and 41 cents in drums. 

Naphthalene also is unchanged at 
8 cents for balls and 7 cents for 
flakes, with demand comprised largely 
of small scattered orders for the drug 
trade. Phenol is featureless at 22 
cents works. 
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Machinery 








Equipment Market Continues Weak With 
Sales of Small Consequence—Inquiries Pick 
Up Slightly—Railroad Business Pending 





—== 
ALES of equipment continue on the restricted lot. Several railroad lists are pending, including 
basis which has characterized the market for one for 10 or 12 tools from the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford. Lists of the Union Pacific 


the past several weeks. 


New York, May 18.—Closing of 25 
milling machines by an eastern sew- 
ing machine company to the Pratt & 
Whitney Co. is the leading develop- 
ment in the local machine tool mar- 
ket. Two or three sizable lists still 
are active, but orders in the main are 
coming through slowly. New York, 
New Haven & Hartford railroad is ex- 
pected to close soon on 10 or 12 tools, 
previously noted as pending, for its 
Reading, Mass., shops, where an ad- 
dition is being erected. Equipment 
will also be required for new car 
repair shops for the Southern Railway 
at Knoxville, Tenn. Railroad buying 
ineludes a 90-inch driving wheel lathe 
for a railroad shop on the Pacific 
coast and a 24-inch vertical drill and 
floor grinder for a railroad in this 
district. Both contracts went to the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Corp., which has 
also closed on a 90-inch driving wheel 
lathe for a Cincinnati company, and 
a 16-foot gear generator for Allen- 
town, Pa. Reed-Prentice Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., closed on a jig borer to the 
Pratt & Whitney Co., which has also 
booked a 10 x 60-inch thread miller 
for an eastern elevator company and 
an automatic milling machine for a 
New York hair clipper manufacturer. 
Baltimore & Ohio has closed on an 
automatic valve grinder to Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore Inc. This builder has 
also been awarded an 18-inch engine 
lathe and a 34-inch upright drill by 
the Wabash; a 1500-pound steam 
hammer by the Boston & Maine; a 
600-ton hydraulic wheel press by the 
Elgin Joliet & Eastern; a 90-inch 
combination locomotive journal lathe 
and one special radius link grinder 
by the Delaware & Hudson; and a 48- 
inch car wheel borer by the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas. 

Boston, May 18.—Tool sales in the 
Boston district so far in May have 
been running considerably behind 
April sales, and the past week if 
anything has been quieter than the 
previous week. Sales in Connecticut 
hold up fairly well and several sizable 
inquiries are out at present, covering 
tools for new plants or plant addi- 
tions. Inquiry in Massachusetts has 
dropped to a low point. Recent sales 
include a shaper to General Electric 
Co., Lynn, Mass., a multiple-spindle 
drill to a Boston machine shop, a 
special lathe to a Worcester, Mass., 
manufacturer, and_ several light tools 
to the Boston school board. Thirty 
. or 40 tools of standard make will be 
sold at the Mayfair automobile plant, 
Boston, during the coming week. Ma- 
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Inquiries may be 
said to show a little improvement. Orders for 
the most part still consist of one or two units at 
a time. The purchase of 25 milling machines by 
an eastern sewing machine manufacturer appears 
to be the largest number of tools involved in one 


chine tool manufacturers in the dis- 
trict report a decline in incoming or- 
ders. Production holds about level. 
Chicago, May 18.—Machine tool ac- 
tivity in the Chicago market in gen- 


eral is improving over the slump of’ 


the past several weeks. Inquiries are 
in good volume, with lists of the 
Union Pacific, the Rock Island and 
the [Illinois Central railroads out- 
standing. The latter is nearing the 
closing point. Carriers appear to have 
been later this year than last in de- 
veloping tool awards. Santa Fe rail- 
road has started buying against its 
recent list, and is reported having 
placed three frog and switch planers 
and two punches and shears. One 
large maker of rail tool equipment 
finds orders poor thus far in May, but 
expects considerable recovery within 
the next month. Deliveries are good 
and reflect the comparatively small 





CRANE ORDERS PLACED 








Seven steam shovels, including four %-yard 
and three 14-yard, for Byrne Construction 
Co., Chicago, for work on Mexican national 
highway, to Marion Steam Shovel Co. 

Three ditchers for Boston & Maine, to Ameri- 
ean Hoist & Derrick Co. 

Two used 2-ton locomotive cranes for Fraser 
Brace Engineering Co., Montreal, to Philip 
T. King. 

Among single orders were: 10-ton handpower 
crane for power plant in Louisiana, to 
Whiting Corp.; 10-ton handpower crane for 
power plant at East St. Louis, Ill, to 
Whiting Corp.; monorail track equipped with 
l-ton electric hoist for W. R. Warner Co., 
New York, to New Jersey Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co.; 100-foot monorail track equipped 
with 4-ton handpower hoist for Perry Bros., 
Concord, N. H., to New Jersey Foundry & 
Machine Co.; 2-ton underhung handpower 
crane for Rabinowitz Iron Works, Newark, 
N. J.; to New Jersey Foundry & Machine 
Co.; 10-ton riveting tower crane for Fitz- 
gibbons Boiler Co., Oswego, N. Y., to Niles 
Crane Corp.; 10-ton electric crane for West 
Farms plant of Consolidated Gas Co., New 
York, awarded through  Bartlett-Hayward 
Engineering Co., to Shaw Crane Works; 3- 
ton electric hoist for R. H. Comey-Brook- 


lyn, N. Y., to Shepard Electric Hoist & | 


Crane Co., previously erroneously reported 
as going to another company; 20-ton gantry 
crane for New York Central railroad for in- 
stallation at Rochester, N. Y., reported 
placed with Morgan Engineering Co.; 15-ton 
gasoline crawler crane for Curtin  Bros., 
Little Ferry, N. J., to Link-Belt Co. 








CRANE ORDERS PENDING 














60-ton electric crane for Phoenix Utility Co., 
New York, for installation at Exchange, 
Pa.; action expected shortly. 

20-ton locomotive crane for New York Central 
railroad; bids asked. 
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and Rock Island are pending while the Santa Fe 
has started purchases against its recent inquiry. 
Equipment will be required for the new car re- 
pair shops of the Southern railway at Knoxville, 
Tenn. Shipments 


are catching up with orders. 


amount of buying, which for some 
time has been on a_hand-to-mouth 
basis. Crane activity is picking up, 
chiefly in inquiry form. Orders re- 
main rather light. The first half of 
May has proved dull, in general. Road 
construction, quarries and iron mines 
have been rather active lately. Byrne 
Bros. Construction Co., Chicago, has 
awarded seven steam _ shovels’ to 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, O., 
for work on a Mexican national high- 
way. Wabash railroad has completed 
crane buying for its Decatur, IIL, 
shops. 

Pittsburgh, May 18.—One or two 
dealers report demand for machine 
tools as much better than a year ago 
at this time. With practically no 
large lists to work upon, attention 
naturally is devoted to the numerous 
inquiries for one or two tools apiece. 
Several sales of these proportions 
were arranged within the past week, 
typical orders being those of Riter- 
Conley Co. for a multiple drilling 
machine and from another manufac- 
turer for a universal cutter and 
grinder. A few orders for single 
cranes also will mature this week. 
Costello Engineering Co., Pittsburgh, 
recently received an order for 12 tin 
mill sheet and pair furnaces from 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Sparrow’s 
Point, Md., in addition to four sheet 
mill heating furnaces, this being part 
of the 1926 program of the Bethle- 
hem corporation. Trumbull Steel Co., 
Warren, O., has ordered from this in- 
terest six additional sheet and pair 
furnaces, and Standard Tin Plate Co., 
Canonsburg, Pa., awarded three. Col- 
ona Mfg. Co., Monaca, Pa., gave it 
an order for one sloping hearth 
thread protector blank annealing fur- 
nace, 





Refractories 








General Decline of $3 Per Thousand 
Results from Small Buying 


Pittsburgh, May 18.—For the first 
time in many months quotations on 
refractories as they apply to fireclay 
brick have been revised downward $3 
per thousand, the No. 1 grade in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Kentucky now 
being quoted at $40 to $43. This fol- 
lows similar decline in the West, con- 
traction in the buying rate being given 
as the reason. 





TRAP See ZEROES 











Warehouse _ 


Market Still 





Buying Rate Slightly Above April Although 


Spotty—Prices Firm Except 


on Sheets, Reflecting Mill Easiness 








tonnage at a rate slightly above 

April. Demand is increasing in 

many districts although the market 
continues’ spotty. Prices generally 
show only firmness, although weak- 
ness in sheets is evident where easy 
mill quotations are a factor. 

Demand in the New York metro- 
politan district is unusually active. 
Virtually all lines are affected and 
one jobber asserts that his business 
since May 1 is the best this year. 
Reinforcing bars, which have been 
lagging, now are reflecting the more 
favorable building conditions. 

Buffalo warehouses report orders 
holding their own in comparison with 
recent weeks. The first half of May 


[= and steel jobbers are booking 





showed a small gain over the corres- 
ponding period of 1925. Demand is 
general both as to consumers and ma- 
terials. 

Warehouse prices are firmer at 
Philadelphia. Bars, shapes and plates 
continue at the April rate. 

Pittsburgh warehouses noté a falling 
off in demand. April tonnage com- 
pared favorably with March but May 
will show a slump unless buying im- 
proves. 

Cleveland jobbers report steady bus- 
iness, increased buying being ex- 
pected within a week or two as a 
result of labor strike settlement. 
Prices are firm except sheets which re- 
flect easiness in mill quotations. 

Business of St. Louis warehouses is 


reported to be only fair. Failure of 
warmer weather to materialize is the 
chief factor in holding back demand. 
The general manufacturing trade 
holds up well, and in the immediate 
past there has been a better call 
from the railroad repair shops in the 
Southwest. 

Business in the Chicago district is 
showing more activity but is tempered 
by the unsettled condition of labor in 
the building trades. May is shaping 
up better than April. General manu- 
facturing demand shows little change. 

Expansion of building activity has 
facilitated the movement of struc- 
turals and reinforcing bars, accord- 
ing to Cincinnati jobbers. Cold rolled 
products are moving better. 








































































Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
STEEL BARS Pittsburgh .......... 8.00e Seattle — 5.50c Philadelphia .. 4.00c 4.50 
Dn REL te eee $.265¢ if | ee 8.10c Bt. LOU ccccetnetes 4.60c Pittsburgh 3.60¢ 4.10c 
Buffalo 3.30c San Francisco 3.30c EE 7 pees Saas 4.35c Portland _...... |. ee 
Chicago 3.00¢ —— | stanannesnnenses a ERS. cninhinipngnenian 5.16¢ _ preeree 4.25c° dete 
inci i t. Louis +40C RGEED  dicetecses G.0GS?  secrcece 
a ee Pea 3.35¢ NO. 28 GALVANIZEDSHEETS ¢% pau! oF Spy tians 
Detroit ..... 8.15¢ TUlSA  scrercercscoressoees 4.16¢ BOSton cesssssesssesseee Oi UME" Seicapsssnbseas 4.66c 5.16¢ 
Ft. Worth $.90c Buffalo Aidcateduimonse 5.90c *Rounds only. 
Les Auwelée 3.20c roe 8.8650 pe ed sevssesesenesens 5.25¢ COLD ROLLED STRIP 
New Yorke ccs... RR a Ga ead raat 3.40 INCINNALE ....coseeeee 5.65c¢ , 5 
Philadelphia ........ 8.00c to 3.20¢ Buffalo -40c Cleveland  «......... §.25¢ Boston, 0.100 inch, 
Pittsburgh ............ 2.90¢ Chicago tee 3.10c BOI = sercsscsvttarns 5.50c 500 Ib. lots .... 6.15¢ 
Portland os... 3.00c Cincinnati . 3.40¢ Fb. GRU cessievineie 6.25¢ Buffale 6.35¢ 
San Francisco $.80c Cleveland, %-inch Los Angeles (corr Chicago 6.25c 
Seattle a 3.25¢ and thicker .... 3.00¢ SO) | ican 6.00e Cincinnati .......... 7.15¢ 
St. Louis 3.15¢ Cleveland, 3/16- New York  -svecssen 5.65c Cleveland, over 
St. Paul 3.25¢ ICH sssessssesesereees 8.225¢ Philadelphia 5.75e 500 Ib. lots . 5.9% 
Tul 4.06¢c Detroit ...s-recseeoeeee 3.25c Portland — ceccosese 6.25¢ ye het Tomei 6.20¢ 
caine ’ Detroit, 8/16-inch 8.45¢ 6.00c New York 6.25¢ 
IRON BARS Ft. Worth. .......... 4.50c 6.50¢ Philadelphia __...... 6.25¢ 
Boston 8.265¢ Los Angeles .... 8.20¢ 5.70¢ —~ Pittsburgh .......... 6.80c 
Buffalo 8.30c New York (sheared 5.60c 
Chicago 3.00c and universal).. 8.34c 6.81c FOREIGN IRON AND STEEL 
Cincinnati __.......... 3.30c New York (floor) 5.25¢ New York duty paid 
Detroit: seosscssccsseseee 8.16e § Philadelphia _...... 2.76¢ to 8.00¢ eitiehn* nation 
Ft. Worth 3.90c Philadelphia, 3/16- | ee 4.015c drill ‘ j 
3.24 ES EEE: 2.85¢ to3.15c =‘ Buffalo ..... 4.05c Ful steel ........ 15.00¢ 
New York  .....00+ Pittsbureh 3.00¢ Chicago 3.65¢ Swedish iron bars 
Philadelphia _...... 8.00c to 3. 9 Pestlenad ees 3,25c Gieetiane 3.95¢ FOUN cenisioreiis 6.75¢ 
nd LOUIS eeeseerene 4. "ote San Francisco .... 8.30c Cleveland _............ 3.65¢ Flats and squares 7.00¢ 
ieepohnapmcpettsphi Seattle B.25¢  —-DetrOit. .....ecrcecsseeess 3.80¢ WELDED PIPE 
REINFORCING BARS St. Louis 3.25¢ Ft. Worth 0... 4.65¢ Discounts from warehouse, New 
BostOn ccccssesssserene 8.265c to 3.50c St. Paul 8.25c Los Angeles ........ 4.05c York City Standard Steel 
Buhalo . coseccscsenseres 3.30c Tulsa 4.16c ped Hee sanipestis — a Pipe 
Chicago, billet .... 2.60¢ iladelphia. ........ -15e -90c 
Chicago, rail steel 2.00c NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED pittsburgh .......... 3.60¢ WROUGHT STEEL PIPE 
Cincinnati ........0+ 3.30¢ Portland 2... 4.25c Gal- 
Cleveland on... 2.60c to 3.00c Boston 3/16-inch 3.915c San Francisco 4.15c Black vanized 
DGRIORE .: prcotesseisrrens 3.15c BOE OD  “adicsedehenes 3.90c BORAGE itdittann 4.25¢ -inch butt ...... ~-28 +21 
Ft. Worth ............ 8.75c Chicago ........ 3.50¢ EG. PRU »...0cimemenbes 8.90¢ to %&-inch 
Los Angeles, C.L. 3.05¢ Cincinnati .... 3.60¢ FR. cnmnnnmsiinn 4.Tic a ee —36 — 8 
lag ign L. Cleveland 8.25¢ HOOPS ¥-inch butt .... —46 —29 
iad 3.30c pe ks aan 3.65¢ Bosto ear butt...... —61 —37 
New Yori: .. 2.95¢ to 3. ae Los Angeles ........ 8.75¢ Buff ic conenecreacnooncs 5.50c to 8-inch 
Philadelphia ........ 3.1 New York .......... pe c= lle rama —_ alll © -ccaccssdthbs —~  — 
Pittsburgh _ .......... 2.50¢ to 2. é0e Portland wesc. 4.25¢ Oy wen oe tearm Hy Be Qeinch lap sew —0 —22 
San Francisco, C. Philadelphia __...... nig aaa aia 3.65¢ 2% to 6-inch 
a 3.35¢ San Francisco .... 3.75e =e : 4.30¢ MS ce ka —§ —3s 
Seattle 4.50c hil delp Moscomeaniad 4.49¢ 7 and 8-inch lap —44 —17 
8.80e St. Louis eee | SNe » 0 4.00¢ to 4.25¢ = 9 and 10-inch lap —38 —14 
3.25¢ St. Paul 3.75¢ Ittsburgh «eon 8.60¢ 11 and 12-inch 
4.06¢ Tulsa 4.56¢ age 2 ar ae —_ apa cast —31 —12 
Youngstown ...... 2.50c to 2.60 NO 28 BLACK SHEETS , RAS sroasestsoes 400 WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
COLD FINISHED STEEL 
STANDARD STRUCTURAL eS 5.25¢ Gal- 
SHAPES Buffalo 4.60c Rounds Flats Black vanized 
Boston 8.365c Chicago ..... 4.10c and and % to -ine 
Buffalo 3.40c Cincinnati . 4.55c hexagons squares Dani: = sitheemniiona +44% +78% 
Chicago 8.10¢ Cleveland 4.10c Boston ..... «. 4.05¢ 4.55c %-inch butt ... — 4 +19 
Cincinnati _.......... 3.40c Detroit ....... 4.25¢ Buffalo .. 3.90¢ 4.45c¢ %-inch butt ... —1l +9 
Cleveland «0.004 3.00c Ft. Worth 5.50c Chicago ..... 3.60c 4.10c 1 to 1%-inch 
Detroit crcssccerecrsere 3.25c Los Angeles ........ 4.75c Cincinnati ...... 3.85¢ 4.35¢ BitG: f iSaisieninicen —14 + 6 
Ft. Worth ......... 4.50¢ New York ........... 4.50¢ Cleveland _ ...... 3.90c 4.40c 2-inch Jap ....... — 5 +14 
Los Angeles ........ $.20¢ Philadelphia ........ 4.55c Detroit ccc 3.85c 4.35¢ 2%-inch lap .... — 9 + 6 
New York «0. 3.84c Portland (ees §.25¢ Los Angeles .. 5.25c* __........ 3 to 6-inch lap — 3 + 6 
Philadelphia _...... 70c to 3.00c San Francisco ..... 4.75¢ New York ...... 4.00c 4.50c 7 to 12-inch lap — 3 +16 
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Ko” Market Section & 
Needs 


Coast 


Steady 


Buying Mostly in Small Lots but Total Makes Good 
Tonnage—Building Strike Is Deterrent 


Air Mail)—Developments during 

the past week have been more 
or less confined to routine orders. 
New business is slow because of the 
caution of buyers and the local strike 
of union carpenters which is now in 
its seventh week. The carpenters’ 
strike is retarding building work and 
also preventing a number of contracts 
from being closed. Of interest is a 
shipment of about 1500 tons of Ger- 
man foundry iron which is being dis- 
tributed to foundries in Los Angeles 
and Northern California. A shipment 
of about 100 tons of structural shapes 
also arrived from Belgium. This ship- 
ment is understood to have been or- 
dered several months ago, and the 


OS FRANCISCO, May 15.—(By 
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Coast Pig Iron Prices 





gS RRES SS Caress eo $26.00 to 27.00 
es SR ~ nn eeucincicidasieanioions 26.00 to 27.00 
*English (2.75 to 3.25 sil.) ........ 25.00 
CRIN + 5 cel ssestaebnisemigpnceieediibindiccse 23.50 
* Belgian 22.00 
*Indian 24.50 
*Dutch 22.00 
Anzan (Chinese) 2.50 to 3.50 sil. 
ND cencciscescicdstnicacscessababenst 25.50 
*C.i.f. duty paid. 
(HY. 1 1 FENN FTUUYPPRELQMALEO LLRs pH AU 





firm taking it has not re-ordered in 
the foreign market. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


Stocks are fair, and orders are 
mostly for small lots. The 1500 tons 
of German foundry iron brought in 
during the week is understood to have 
been parceled out in small lots, at 
about $23 per ton duty paid. No large 
inquiries are known to be pending. 

Bars, Plates and Shapes 

Reinforcing bar jobbers have been 
affected by the carpenters’ strike 
which is holding up several contracts. 
A number of small tonnage contracts 
have been placed recently but lots of 
100 tons and over have been scarce. 
Bar jobbers continue to quote 2.80c 
base on 250-ton lots, 2.95c base on 
carlots and 3.20c base, 1.c.1. 

The only conspicuous plate award of 
the week was 1500 tons for five 80,- 
000-barrel tanks for the Shell Oil Co., 
with the Llewellyn Iron Works, Los 
Angeles. Nevada irrigation district, 
Grass Valley, Cal. has placed 200 
tons with makers of wood pipe, and 
the Thermalito irrigation district, Oro- 
ville, Calif., has rejected all bids, and 
is expected to go into the open mar- 
ket for about 125 tons of plates for 
a pipe line. Prices continue unchanged 
with 2.25c c.if. obtainable on large 
lots and 2.30c on smaller tonnages. 
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Awards of structural shapes ex- 
ceeded 1100 tons, including 450 
tons for three highway bridges 
for the Oregon state highway com- 
mission at Portland, Oreg. The Jud- 
son Mfg. Co., San Francisco has been 
awarded 365 tons for the Frick schooi 
in Oakland and Herrick Iron Works 
has taken 200 tons for the Odd Fel- 
lows hall in Berkeley and about 100 
tons for a municipal shelter on Fourth 
street in San Francisco. The Oregon 
state highway commission is calling 
for bids on two bridges May 25 
which will require 182 tons. Prices 
are quotable at 2.30c to 2.35¢ c.if. 








Coast ports with 2.35c, more general. 

The 1350 tons of cast iron pipe 
called for by Glendale, Calif., has been 
placed as follows: 217 tons to Na- 
tional Cast Iron Pipe Co., 700 tons 
to the United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co., 188 tons to B. Nicoll & 
Co. and 245 tons to the Grinell Co. 
The American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
and the Birmingham Machine & 
Foundry Co. have taken 200 and 100 
tons respectively for Los Angeles. 
Vancouver, B. C., has awarded 490 
tons to the Grinell Co. San Diego is 
calling for bids on 273 tons for June 1. 


An inquiry has been put out by 
the Southern Pacific Co. for 180 tons 
of rivets on which bids will close the 
latter part of May. Galvanized sheets 
are now being quoted at 4.45c to 4.50c 
base Pittsburgh, equivalent to 5.15c 
cif. Orders are small and _ little 
future buying is being done. 


Northwest Trade Steady 


EATTLE, May 14.—While the 
S iron and steel trade is spotted, 
the volume of business is better 
than normal. No large tonnages are 


pending but several large contracts 
are to be up for figures soon. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


Although there is an improvement 
in foundry business melters are well 
stocked with pig iron and_ coke. 
Prices are steady. Some coke is afloat 
from Europe and is expected to ar- 
rive in June. British Columbia coke 
is making an effort to regain the 
market it lost last year when strikes 
interrupted output. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Steel prices are unchanged, bars 
and shapes being steady at 2.35c and 
plates at 2.30c. The market is firm 
and no concessions are_ reported. 
Some imported bars and shapes are 
selling under the market but this 
competition is not as keen as at 
Portland. The local steel mill is op- 
erating steadily on three furnaces. 
While specifications are confined to 
small tonnages the aggregate of busi- 
ness is steady. No large awards have 
been made recently and nothing of 
importance is pending. 

Demand for light tank plates is re- 
ported active. The only large plate 
job pending is for a pipe line at Ta- 
coma, about 1400 tons, to be awarded 
late this month. 

The local office of the Minneapolis 
Steel & Machinery Co. has closed 
the contract for the hydroelectric 
power plant at Lewistown, Ida., in- 
volving 1000 tons of steel. King 
county will open bids June 1 for a 
176-foot Howe truss span to cross the 
Duwamish river. About 100 tons of 
steel will be required. Bids will be 
opened May 27 for a 128-foot steel 
span to cross the Spokane river at 
Coeur d’ Alene, Ida., calling for 10 


tons of reinforcing and 95 tons of 
structural steel. 

Demand for pipe is not brisk the 
largest job pending being the Seattle 
Ashworth avenue water project. Bids 
are being received by Yakima, Wash., 
this week for several hundred tons of 


pipe. 
Finished Materials 


Wholesale jobbers report business on 
a par with April. The volume of sales 
is satisfactory although the lumber 
industry is buying sparingly. Light 
black and galvanized sheets, also 
light plates are in especially good de- 
mand. It is noteworthy that there 
is practically no forward buying. 


Prices Are Unchanged 


Seattle has awarded to the United 
States Steel Products Corp. the con- 
tract for furnishing 550 tons of steel 
rails for the street railway. The low 
bid was $52.50 gross for 60 pound, 
$53.60 for 82 pound and $58.60 for 
50 tons of Lorain steel. Bethlehem 
Steel Co. obtained the award for 
furnishing 272 rolled street car 
wheels at $19.50 for 22-inch and $34.25 
for 33-inch wheels. Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. was given the 
contract at $14,000 for furnishing 
four indoor oil circuit breakers. The 
city is also in the market for 205,000 
pounds of copper wire. 


Old Materials 


There is not much interest in scrap. 
The main buying interest is paying 
$10.50 and $11 gross for steel scrap, 
a level that has been steady for sev- 
eral months. Receipts of steel scrap 
are equal to consumption. Japanese 
buyers are looking for steel, rails, 
ship plates and wire being in good de- 
mand, but the local market is unable 
to supply the export demand at going 
prices. No. I cast iron scrap is 
nominally $16.50 gross, but demand 
is unsteady and prices fluctuate ac- 
cording to conditions from day to day. 
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Sheet Makers 


Discuss Competition—Schwab  Pre- 
dicts Hundred Million Tons 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
May 18.—At the close of a notable 
session of addresses in which many 
problems of the sheet industry were 
discussed with unusual frankness, 
Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the 
board, Bethlehem Steel Co. told those 
attending the fourth annual meeting 
of the sheet steel executives at Hotel 
Greenbrier that he expects the steel 
output of the United States to amount 
to 100,000,000 tons within 20 years. 
Speaking of the present situation in 
which price competition is an im- 
portant factor, he declared that buy- 
ers are not keenly interested in lower 
prices alone. He contended that the 
remedy of the present situation lies in 
a better understanding between buyer 
and seller. Experience shows, he de- 
clared, that the manufacturers get a 
relative percentage of the business re- 
gardless of whether or not they cut 
prices to meet competition. Mr. 
Schwab said that it is the duty of the 
management to lend its support to the 
present weak spot of industry, namely, 
the stockholders. 


The fourth meeting of the sheet 
steel executives got under way last 
evening when a complimentary dinner 
was held. Following the dinner Mr. 
Schwab outlined 50 years of his asso- 
ciation with the steel business, stress- 
ing the value of friendship and urg- 
ing that more attention be given to 
the return on invested capital in steel 
companies. 


The opening session was held this 
morning with G. H. Charls, United 
Alloy Steel Corp., Canton, O., pre- 
siding. Thomas D. McCloskey, gen- 
eral counsel, National Association of 
Sheet & Tin Plate Manufacturers, ex- 
plained the advantages of cash re- 
serves and emphasized the fact that 
labor conditions today are better than 
a few years ago. He declared that 
labor is the greatest of all industrial 
problems and that it must be solved 
by mutual understanding of the prob- 
lem. 

The address by W. S. Horner, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Sheet & Tin Plate Manufacturers, 
which is presented practically in full 
elsewhere in this issue, was hailed as 
an expert size-up of the present status 
of the sheet industry. Severn P. Ker, 
president, Sharon Steel Hoop Co., 


Sharon, Pa., said that while improved 
methods of production are desirable, 
it is the duty of sheet manufacturers 
to increase the quality of their output 
and to decrease the cost to the con- 





sumer if they are to serve the public 
and state. Mr. Ker pointed out that 
the growth of the sheet industry is 
phenomenal and predicted it will con- 
tinue because of the broad application 
of sheet steel. However, he warned, 
if discretion is not used in improving 
service to the users, the advantage of 
this expanding market may be lost. 


He advocated improving plant 
efficiencies by remodeling. 
Charles R. Hook, vice president, 


American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, O., directed attention to the im- 
portance of price stabilization, declar- 
ing that the sales department is one 
of the greatest problems in the sheet 
industry today. 

Other sessions will be held on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday mornings, while 
golf has been arranged for the after- 
noons. A model steel home is being 
displayed in the hotel lobby. 


To Build Skelp Mill 


Contract for the construction of a 
continuous skelp mill at its Benwood, 
W. Va., works has been placed by the 
Wheeling Steel Corp. The Mesta Ma- 
chine Co., Pittsburgh, was the suc- 
cessful bidder. Ground for the im- 
provement will be broken at once and 
it is expected the mill will be ready 
for operation by Jan. 1, 1927. It will 
have 14 roll stands 12 inches in diam- 
eter with a speed delivery of 900 
feet a minute. The plant will be elec- 
trically driven. 


Alloy Volume Steady 


Cleveland, May 18.—Demand from 
the automotive manufacturers shows 
slight improvement, alloy sellers in 
this district say. General manufactur- 
ing demand is light. Prices are steady, 
although weakness on good lots is 
common. On §.A.E. series 2300, 4.40c 
to 4.50c Pittsburgh is quoted, while 
on 3100, 3.40c to 3.50c is common. 
Series 6100, chrome vanadium spring 
stock is steady at 3.85c. 


To Add Coke Ovens 


The Semet-Solvay Co., 61 Broadway, 
New York, has announced that the 
construction of an additional battery 
of coke ovens which will result in 
doubling the capacity of its present 
plant near Buffalo is to begin shortly. 
It is expected that the new ovens will 
be in operation in about a year. 


Plan Boiler Plant 


New York, May 18.—Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. Pittsburgh, has 
authorized Dwight P. Robinson & Co., 
engineers and contractors, to prepare 
plans and specifications for a new 
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18,000-horsepower boiler plant at its 
Aliquippa works. 


Pig Iron Prices Show 


Easier Trend 


(Concluded from Page 1327) 


ported, but many melters feel that 
nothing is to be gained by committing 
themselves and are buying strictly 
from hand-to-mouth. Sellers differ in 
their appraisal of market activity but 
it is apparent that spot selling is of 
fair to good proportions. Michigan 
is a weak spot, due largely to the un- 
settled condition of the eastern mar- 
kets. The active list of merchant 
stacks in this district includes Zenith 
and two Iroquois, two Federal and 
two Mayville stacks. A Milwaukee 
consumer has bought 500 tons of low 
phosphorus iron, while an inquiry for 
1000 tons in that district has devel- 
oped. 

Cincinnati, May 18.—Aside from the 
purchase of 600 tons of northern 
foundry and 300 tons of 6 to 7 per 
cent silvery iron by the Wagner 
Mfg. Co., Sidney, O., other trans- 
actions in the pig iron market the 
past week were of relative unim- 
portance. The silvery iron, which is 
for shipment over the balance of the 
year, was accepted by a Jackson 
county furnace at the prevailing 
market price. While northern iron 
still is quoted at $20, Ironton, by 
the two leading furnace interests in 
that district $19.50 base, can be done 
on desirable business. Southern iron 
ranges from $20.50 to $22, Birming- 
ham, with the Roane Iron Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., out of the market 
until the third quarter. Inquiry does 


not exceed 3000 tons. The Her- 
tenstein Co., Columbus, O., wants 
400 tons of northern iron for fourth 
quarter. 

St. Louis, May 18.—Pig iron in- 
quiries are increasing, usually for 
small lots for prompt shipment. The 


character of inquiries and sales is 
encouraging from the producers’ view- 
point, indicating that iron is needed 
by many classes of users and that 
real buying may start soon. The 
principal sale during the week was 
2500 tons of basic to a melter in the 
district by the St. Louis Coke & Iron 
Co. This maker sold approximately 
600 tons of other grades in small lots. 
The past two weeks have witnessed 
a slight decrease in the rate of melt 
in the district, with the chief loss 
reported by stove plants. Pig iron 
prices are easy, though quotably un- 
changed. Makers are canvassing for 
third quarter business. On all sides 
competition is being met, and pro- 
ducers and selling agencies admit list 
prices do not signify a great deal. 

Birmingham, Ala., May 17.—Sales 
of pig iron in Alabama are slow, 
but improved conditions are noted, 
and furnace interests are encour- 
aged. One company reported sales in 
the past week aggregating a few 
thousand tons. Quotations are held 
at $22, base. No. 2 furnace of the 
Woodward Iron Co. and the Holt fur- 
nace of the Central Iron & Coal Co. 
have been blown in. The Sloss-Shef- 
field Steel & Iron Co. has blown out 
its No. 4 furnace at North Birming- 
ham for repairs. 
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Complete Merger of Bolt, 
Nut, Rivet Makers 


Cleveland, May 18.—Merger of the 
Lamson & Sessions Co. and Kirk- 
Latty Mfg. Co., bolt, nut and rivet 
makers, negotiations for which. previ- 
ously were announced in IRON TRADE 
Review, has been completed. Con- 
solidation was effected to broaden the 
lines of products, and to increase 
economies in manufacturing and dis- 
tribution. For the present the com- 
panies will be operated as separate 
units. 

It is expected that action will be 
taken within the next week to consoli- 
date somewhat the executive personnel 
of the two companies, placing officers 
of the Kirk-Latty company on the 
directorate of the Lamson & Sessions 
Co. Combined resources of the two 
companies will approximate $6,000,- 
000. Two plants at Cleveland and 
one at Kent, O., having a daily ca- 
pacity of 9,000,000 pieces, will be 
operated. 

Lamson & Sessions Co. was formed 
in 1866 and Kirk-Latty Mfg. Co. in 
1895. At present Frank C. Case 
is chairman and John G. Jennings 
president of the former company. Roy 
H. Smith is vice president, George 
Sessions Case, treasurer and general 
manager, and I. L. Jennings secretary 
and sales manager. Present officers 
of the Kirk-Latty company are Fred 
H. MclIsaac, president and Robert 
Reid secretary. Active management 
of the Lamson Sessions plant will be 
in the hands of George Case and I. L. 
Jennings while Mr. MclIsaac_ will 
handle the Kirk-Latty division and 
Roy Smith “the Kent plant. Mr. Mc- 
Isaac will be assisted by W. M. Hor- 
ton in charge of production and 
Charles Longfield supervising sales. 





Stanley Works Acquires 
Steel Plant 


Boston, May 17.—The Stanley 
Works, New Britian, Conn., important 
manufacturere of hardware, has pur- 
chased control of the American Tube 
& Stamping Co.’s properties in Bridge- 
port, Conn., and as a result will have 
its owns source of steel supply. This 
purchase marks another step in the 
rapid expension of the Stanley works. 
Some weeks ago it purchased a large 
plant in Velbert, Germany. 

The American Tube & Stamping Co. 
has been in existence about 35 years. 
It was first operated as the Bridge- 
port Rolling Mills. Later it was oper- 
ated by Wilmot & Hobbs, and finally 
was organized as the American Tube 
& Stamping Co. with F. Kingsbury 
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Curtis chairman of the board of 
directors, and Edward H. Johnston, 
president. 

The plant will continue to be oper- 
ated under its present personnel as 
a subsidiary of the Stanley works. 

The American company’s plant in- 
cludes four open-hearth furnaces, 
blooming, billet and hot and cold- 
rolled strip mill. Its annual steel in- 
got capacity is 125,000 tons; blooms 
and billets 110,000 tons; hot rolled 
products 100,000 tons; cold rolled 
products 50,000 tons; stamping and 
deep drawn work 2500 tons. 


Awards Franklin Medal 


The Franklin medal has_ been 
awarded by the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, to Samuel Rea, former 
president of the Pennsylvania railroad 
in recognition of his outstanding work 
in the conception and construction of 
railroads, their terminals, tunnels and 
bridges and of his application of the 
principles of science, economics and 
human relations to railway engineer- 
ing and administration. This medal is 
the highest honor in the institutes’s 
gift. Other medals were awarded to 
W. A. Layman, president, Wagner 
Electric Corp., St. Louis, for the de- 
velopment of the Fynn-Weichsel type 
electric motor; to Frank W. Peek Jr., 
General Electric Co., for his paper on 
lightning; to Prof. Ernest G. Coker, 
University of London, for his paper 
describing a new method of design- 
ing structures, based on observation 
and measurements of strains by plane 
polarized light; to Charles Sheldon 
Hastings, professor emeritus of 
physics, Yale university, for his work 
on astronomical lenses and mirrors, 
and for his services as designer for 
John Brashear Inc., Pittsburgh; to 
James J. Denny of MacIntyre Por- 
cupine Mines Ltd., for the invention 
of a special process rubber lining for 
ball ore crushers. 


Propose Further Pipe 
Simplification 


Washington, May 18.—Representa- 
tives of producers, distributors and 
consumers of wrought iron and steel 
pipe, valves and fittings, have been 
asked to attend a general conference 
on the simplification of these products 
to be held in the department of com- 
merce building, May 28. 

Simplified practice recommendations 
for these products already have been 
prepared. The conference is called 
by Edwin W. Ely, of the metals 
utilization committee. A survey in 
the industry has been under way for 
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Manufacture) 


some time by the 
Standardization society of the valve 
and fittings industry, through its sub- 
committee on simplification. 


A proposed list of reduced stock 
sizes and dimensions of pipe is ex- 
pected to fill more than 80 per cent 
of all normal requirements, the sub- 
committee has indicated. The rec- 
ommendations to be made at the con- 
ference are not intended to interfere 
with the servicing of existing installa- 
tions, but will affect primarily pro- 
duction in the future. 

The following are stock sizes and 
dimensions proposed: 


DOUBLE 
EXTRA STRONG EXTRA STRONG 
Inside Outside Inside Outside 


diameter diameter diameter diameter 
Size in inches in inches Size in inches in inches 


%, ©6025 0.405 % 0.25 0.84 


% 0.80 0.54 % ~©=—s 0.48 1.05 
0.42 0.675 © 1 0.60 1.815 
1% 0.546 0.85 1% 0.89 1.66 
% © =0.74 1. 1% ~=1.10 1.90 
0.95 1.315 2 1.50 2.37 
1% 1.27 1.66 2% 81.97 2.87 
1% 1.50 1.90 2.30 3.50 
2 1.93 2.37 3% = 22.72 4.00 
2% 2.32 2.87 4 3.15 4.50 
3 2.90 8.50 5 4.06 5.56 
31%, 3.86 4.00 6 4.89 6.62 
4 3.82 4.50 . 6.87 8.62 
5 4.81 5.56 
6 5.76 6.62 
. 7.62 8.62 
10 9.75 10.75 


12 11.75 12.75 
MERCHANT PIPE (STANDARD) 


Size Inches Size Inches 
\% 0.405 3% 4.00 
% 0.54 4 4.50 
3% 0.675 5 5.56 
Vy 0.84 6 6.62 
%% 1.05 8 8.62 

1 1.315 10 10.75 

1% 1.66 12 12.75 

1% 1.90 14 

2 2.37 16 

2% 2.87 18 

3 3.50 20 


Note: Random lengths according to present 
pipe mill practice. 


Ohio Blast Furnace Men 
Plan Meeting 


The next meeting of the Southern 
Ohio Pig Iron and Coke association 
will be held at 2 p. m., May 25 at 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati. Prof. Frank 
A. Ray, consulting engineer, Colum- 
bus, O., will read a paper, “Co-opera- 
tive Plan of Sliding Wages for Bi- 
tuminous Coal Miners,” and J. P. Bur- 
ton, president J. P. Burton Coal Co., 
Cleveland, will present a _ paper, 
“Sampling, Analysis and Reporting by 
Radio on Coal Mined at Kentucky 
Mines.” Members of the committee 
on standards will discuss the testing 
of coke. 


In the evening a dinner will be 
served and will be attended by special 
guests from the American Mining 
congress in session at Cincinnati that 
week, Several speakers will discuss 
new developments in mining. After 
the dinner a motion picture of fluor- 
spar mining and milling at Rosiclare, 
Tll., will be shown. 



































American Gear Manufac- 

turers’ Association Holds 

Annual Meeting in Detroit 

—Conditions in Industry 
Are Reviewed 


dustrial relations and technical problems in 
gear design were the chief subjects of consid- 
eration at the tenth annual meeting of the American 
Gear Manufacturers’ association at the Book-Cadillac 
hotel, Detroit, Thursday, Friday and Saturday of last 
week. Standardization also came in for its share 
of attention, numerous committees reporting prog- 
ress. The organization already has adopted num- 
erous standards, several tentative standards and still 
others are in formulation. 
Two of the papers presented are worthy of spe- 


Cy cnsviat 20 in the gear making industry, in- 


“Gear Makers Discuss Problems 


Standardization Work Goes 

Forward—Industrial Rela- 

tions Receive Consideration 

—E. J. Frost Is Re-elected 
to Presidency 


cial mention. One discussed shop equipment and 
suggested a method for deciding when obsolete tools 
should be replaced. The other reported research 
in cutting oils which have been found to transmit 
infections. By suitable treatment this hazard has 
been eliminated. A golf tournament was conducted 
on Friday afternoon with R. S. Drummond, vice 
president, Gear Grinding Machine Co., Detroit, win- 
ning the cup. About 125 attended the banquet on 
Friday evening at which W. B. Stout, manager, air- 
plane division, Ford Motor Co., made an address 
on “Commercial Aviation.” 





Gives Plan for Replacing Obsolete Equipment 


[: HIS address at the first general 


session on Thursday afternoon, 

President E. J. Frost, reviewed 
briefly the aim of the association in 
establishing standards for gear prac- 
tice. A wide range of subjects has 
been covered by the general stand- 
ardization committee and certain ten- 
tative standards adopted. The work 
has been slow, but Mr. Frost begged 
for patience, because after standards 
have proved self-satisfying, they must 
be agreed to by the American Engi- 
neering Standards committee in order 
that they have the widest acceptance. 

Because the gear manufacturing in- 
dustry is highly’ specialized, Mr. 
Frost, again emphasized the belief 
that the assembler of automotive or 
other machinery could with profit 
purchase rather than make his own 
gears. Therefore, it is incumbent 
that right prices be maintained 
through efficiency and that quality be 
commensurate with price. In discuss- 
ing industrial relations and appre- 
ciation of human effort, he said 
“Square dealing and fair, if not ac- 
tually liberal treatment of employes, 
ought to make unionism and its at- 
tendant cost to the worker unneces- 
sary and a thing of the past.” 

Mr. Frost suggested a careful study 
of expansions so as to buy when 
prices are lowest and to have equip- 
ment prepared to operate when the 
wave of improved conditions comes. 
Quality of steel is of primary im- 
portance and consistent effort should 
be exerted on mills to produce ma- 
terial free from impurities and segre- 


gations and uniform in response to 
heat treatment. Mr. Frost stated 
that instances during the past year 
have convinced him that manufac- 
turers are not permitted to take off 
enough depreciation on at least some 
types of equipment. He recommend- 
ed at least 25 per cent rather than 
10 per cent for the first year and 
suggested refering the matter to the 
United States chamber of commerce 
for discussion in a national way look- 
ing toward a change in the present 
law. In closing, he spoke of the 
present keen competition and urged 
maintenance of highest plant effi- 
ciency. 

Following the annual reports of 
the secretary, T. W. Owen and treas- 
urer, C. F. Goedke, the Warner Corp., 





Re-elect Officers 


AMERICAN GEAR MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
E. J. Frost 
President, Frost Gear & Forge Co., Jack- 
son, Mich. 
First Vice President 
A. F. CooKE 
Vice president and manager, Fawcus Ma- 
chine Co., Pittsburgh 
Second Vice President 
B. F. WATERMAN 
Engineer, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I. 
Treasurer 
C. F. GOEDKE 
Secretary, William Ganschow Co., Chicago 
Secretary 


T. W. OwEN 
2448 Prospect avenue, Cleveland 
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Muncie, Ind.; Accurate Gear Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; and Pratt & Whit- 
ney Co., Hartford, Conn., were ‘eleeted 
to membership in the association. 

“Are You Using Prewar Stuff,” was 
the subject of an address by Mason 
Britton, vice president, McGraw-Hill 
Co., Inc., New York. Since 1914, 
national productivity has increased 35 
per cent while population has gained 
18 per cent, this achievement being 
made possible by machinery which 
is becoming more and more efficient. 
In 12 years over 5944 new metal- 
working machines and tools have ap- 
peared on the market, all designed to 
increase output, increase accuracy, re- 
duce upkeep and reduce labor. Mr. 
Britton said the difficult problem is to 
know when to junk an old machine 
for a new one. As a result of a 
questionnaire sent to over 20. na- 
tionally known manufacturers, it was 
found that the first step in answer- 
ing this question was to know exact- 
ly what each machine is producing 
and costing. Suitable records give 
this information. 

According to Mr. Britton, the next 
step is to adopt some plan for the 
recommendation and investigation of 
new equipment. The survey showed 
numerous plans followed in various 
industries, but underlying them all 
was a definite relation between old 
machinery and new. He suggested a 
formula developed by the S K F In- 
dustries stating that the number of 
months in which a machine will pay 
for itself equals the total expenditure 
divided by the total savings per 
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Total expenditure is made up 
total cost of the new ma- 
chines plus the book value of the 
old. Savings are made up of pro- 
ductive labor and reduction in over- 
head. The formula assumes that the 
machines are on a straight run of 
work, and to stay on that work until 
the machines pay for themselves. 
One of the factors to be consid- 
ered in the replacement of equipment 
is the convertibility of the unit, or 


month. 
of the 


its ability to do other work. This is 
taken into account because of a pos- 
sible change of work by the pur- 
chaser and because it increases the 


resale value of the machine. Mr. 
Britton stated another factor is the 
rapidity of machine design in that 


particular line, making the tool ob- 
solete. The questionnaire showed 
equipment to become obsolete in five 
or more years. but all users agreed 
that the economic life of a tool is 





far short of its physical life, except 


under unusual conditions. The speak- 
er stated that the replacement prob- 
lem is particularly important in the 
small plant where the efficiency of 
each machine must be watched close- 
ly. Old equipment has a_psycholo- 
gical effect on workmen, consequently 
Mr. Britton suggested that old tools 
be sold, if possible, at any rate they 
should be removed from the shop even 
though not replaced. 


Eliminates Infections Caused from Cutting Oil 


MOST interesting paper, “Lift- 
ing the Veil of Oil Infections” 
was presented by W. D. Price, 

service director, Warner Gear Co., 
Muncie, Ind., at the session conducted 
on Thursday evening. During the first 
ten months of 1925, this company ex- 
perienced an epidemic of 60 infec- 
tions, costing 900 days lost time and 
the compensation carrier many hun- 
dreds of dollars. The compensation 
carrier was demanding relief, threat- 
ening an increase of 25 per cent in 
premium rates. Men were suffering 
and experiencing many _ sleepless 
nights and were also losing wages. 
The company suffered a loss in pro- 
duction. 

It was found through such sources 
as the National Safety council, United 
States public health service, oil com- 
panies and insurance companies, that 
infections from cutting oil were com- 
mon. According to Mr. Price, there 
was little available information on 
the subject. When the first period of 
probation with the insurance company 
was passed, the rate increase came 
and infections continued, consequently 
the company reached the decision to 
investigate the subject thoroughly. Be- 
lieving that contamination might exist 
in the oil as purchased, the source 
of supply was questioned. The oil 
company insisted that the system of 
handling and shipping oil precluded 
the presence of germ life. Accepting 
this as a fact, the oil must then be- 
come contaminated in use. 

Consequently, samples of new and 
used oil were analyzed and the new 
oil found to be pure while the used oil 
contained bacteria. Next pathological 
analyses were made at all stages of 
processing beginning with new oil, re- 
claimed oil and oil in machines. Cul- 
tures were taken from wiping rags, 
both used and newly purchased; also 
from boils and pimples. The results 
showed new oil and reclaimed oil to 
be pure, but oil in the machines showed 
large quantities of pus-forming bac- 
teria and other disease germs. Rags 
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purchased as sterile were filled with 
germs. Oil is not a culture medium 
but proved to be a splendid carrier 
and spreader of bacteria. Pus from 
infections and boils were found to 
contain the same family of bacteria 
as found in the used oil. Hands and 
arms of workmen were alive with 
germs even shortly after a thorough 
cleansing. 

Mr. Price said the problem, there- 
fore, was to find some means to de- 
stroy the bacteria but here again 
difficulty was met. Pathological sug- 
gestions were found impractical and 
chemistry gave no encouragement be- 
cause it explained that all germ de- 
stroyers are inert in oil. A substitute 
for cutting oil was sought but nothing 
was available which could take its 
place in lubricating properties. Final- 
ly, it was found that tar acids in 
liquid soap could be added to the oil 
and would, without impairment of 
lubricating properties, kill all bacteria. 
The working formula suggested by 
the speaker was 1 per cent of the 
germ destroyer to each machine at 
initial application and 1 per cent to 
new oil at each subsequent renewal, 
except in the case of hobbing ma- 
chines where the working temperature 
is some 20 degrees higher and burns 
out the agent more quickly. These 
machines require special attention and 
1 per cent is added between oil re- 
newals. In concluding, the speaker 
said that oil infections have been 
eliminated from the plant and that 
compensation rates have been reduced. 


Industrial Relations Discussed 


The session on Friday morning was 
opened with the report of the nom- 
inating committe and the election of 
four members of the executive com- 
mittee as shown in the accompanying 
box. 

Industrial relations were discussed 
briefly in a program arranged by the 
industrial relations committee, of 
which E. S. Sawtelle, Tool Steel Gear 
& Pinion Co., Cincinnati, is chairman. 
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G. L. Markland Jr., Philadelphia Gear 
Works, Philadelphia, in a short ex- 
pression of opinion, stated workmen 
were not interested in recreational 
centers, insurance, etc., but wanted 
a square deal and a good pay envelope. 
Some profit-sharing plan is to be 
recommended. Acts of the manage- 
ment in looking after interests of 
workers often ‘are viewed as charity 
and accepted with apprehension. 

J. C. O’Brien, Pittsburgh Gear & 
Machine Co., Pittsburgh, and John 
Christensen, Cincinnati Gear Works, 
Cincinnati, concurred in the views of 
Mr. Markland. A quick checkup of 
members of the association showed 
that the majority of companies had 
some plan for profit sharing; spon- 
sored foreman training and conducted 
dispensaries. On general policies, all 
speakers seemed to agree, the extent 
to which the policies were carried 
out being dependent upon the size of 
the companies. 

“Relation of Load to Wear on Gear 
Teeth,” was the title of a technical 
paper by Earle Buckingham, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
presented at the Saturday morning 
session. Progress was reported by 
the committees on tooth form, gears 
and pinions and herringbone gears 
while the metallurgical committee pre- 
sented a report on the machinability 
of A. G. M. A. steels. At the after- 
noon session S. Tinoshenko and R. V. 
Baud, research engineers, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., presented a paper, “Gear 
Tooth Stresses.””’ The authors used 
the photoelastic method for determin- 
ing stress concentration. Several 
committee reports concluded the meet- 


ing. 


Two new shafts in the Green coun- 
ty coal fields and in Dunkard town- 
ship near the Monongahela river will 
bé started immediately by the Jores 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. When com- 
pleted the shafts are expected to yield 
5000 tons of coal a day. , 




















Metals Are Exhibited at Show 


Manufacturers of Noncorrosive and Acid Resisting Products and Electrical and 
Material Handling Equipment Demonstrate Uses at Cleveland Expo- 
sition of American Chemical Equipment Manufacturers 


ORROSION and acid resisting 
C materials appeared conspicu- 

ously at the second chemical 
equipment and process engineering ex- 
position held in Cleveland, May 10-15, 
by the Association of Chemical Equip- 
ment Manufacturers, Inc. A number 
of steel producers had exhibits at the 
show, although largely demonstrating 
equipment applicable to the chemical 
industry. 

Among the companies. exhibiting 
anticorrosive metals were Duriron Co., 
Inc., Dayton, O.; International Nickel 
Co., New York, and United Alloy 
Steel Corp., Canton, O. Duriron Co. 
had on display castings, valves, drains, 


pumps and other castings of acid 
resistant metal. It exhibited also 
valves, sheets, rods, blowers, ducts, 


shovels, etc. of noncorrosive metal. In 
one corner of its booth it had a 
large cast shaft with propeller for 
mixing and agitating corrosive liquids. 

United Alloy Steel Corp. displayed 
a tank built of acid resisting steel, 
and exhibited the high polish which 
this metal takes. Lighting standards 
produced by Union Metal Mfg. Co., 
Canton, O., of this polished steel, an 
automobile radiator and a deep drawn 
stamped waste basket also were on 
display. 

International Nickel Co., New York, 
exhibited valves, tubing, drains and 
other pipe fittings of its noncorrosive 


metal. 

Welding and its processes were ex- 
hibited in the booths of several com- 
panies. Electric Are Cutting & Weld- 
ing Co., Newark, N. J., had on display 
two portable welders. Linde Air 
Products Co., New York, exhibited 
portable welding outfits, welding and 
cutting torches and had a _ welding 
table in operation demonstrating the 
welding process. Air Reduction Sales 
Co., New York, had on display oxy- 
gen tanks, welding and cutting ap- 
paratus and supplies. 


Meters Are Exhibited 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., showed indicating, recording and 
registering equipment, flow nozzles, 
automatically controlled flow meters, 
and other instruments. A large range 
boiler side seam welder also was dis- 
played as were several portable arc 
welding units. Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratory, Pittsburgh, had a welding 
table in operation, and displayed a 
testing machine built by the Riehle 
Bros. Testing Machine Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

Pipe and pipe fittings were shown 
in several booths. Lead Lined Iron 
Pipe Co., Wakefield, Mass., exhibited 
joints, valves, and other fittings of 
cast iron pipe lined with lead. United 
Lead Co., New York, displayed lead 
and tin lined pipe and fittings. Re- 





sisto Pipe & Valve Co., East Cam- 
bridge, Mass., exhibited lead and tin 


lined valves, drains, fittings, cocks, 
ete. Cleveland Brass Mfg. Co., Cleve- 


land, also showed valves for use with 
corrosive liquids. 

Considerable attention was devoted 
to equipment for thickening, classify- 
ing, agitating materials. Included in 
these displays was that of the Hydro- 
tator Co., New York. 

Rubber lining for barrels and drums 
was exhibited by Miller Rubber Co., 


Akron, O., and the Glascote Co., 
Euclid, .O., showing mixing barrels, 
coils for immersion in corrosive 


liquids, ete., in which glass is coated 
on steel. 

A variety of miscellaneous equip- 
ment was exhibited also. Hydraulic 
machinery was displayed by the Wat- 
son-Stillman Co., New York; pressure 
pumps, rotary and vacuum pumps, 
automatic water supply system and 
other products by the American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
hydraulic presses by the Hydraulic 
Press Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, O.; gyro 
sifters, crushing, grinding and con- 
veying equipment by the Robinson 
Mfg. Co., Muncy, Pa.; water pumps 
and filters by T. Shriver & Co., Har- 
rison, N. J., and model of a conical 
ball mill and other equipment by 
Hardinge Co. Inc., York, Pa. 

Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia, 





GENERAL VIEW OF EXPOSITION SHOWING SOME OF THE BOOTHS 
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displayed automatic control equipment 
for concentration of liquids, poten- 
tiometers, resistance thermometers, 
recorders and controllers, etc. The 
United States bureau of mines demon- 
strated a carbon monoxide recorder. 
Cleveland Worm Gear Co., Cleveland, 
had in operation a speed reduction 
unit for overhead loads. Swenson 
Evaporator Co., subsidiary of Whit- 
ing Corp., Harvey, Ill., illustrated 
evaporators, digesters, etc. Dewater- 
ing of blast furnace flue dust was 
shown in miniature operation by the 


Oliver Continuous Filter Co., New 
York. 

Electric tiering truck, electric 
tractor and an electric locomotive 


crane were exhibited by the Baker- 
Raulang Co., Cleveland. This exhi- 
bition was the first public showing of 
the tiering truck. although it has 
been on the market for some time. 
H. H. Robertson Co., Pittsburgh, 
exhibited corrosion proof skylights 
and other metal forms of noncorrosive 
corrugated steel sheets. The Oster 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, displayed pipe 
threading equipment used in manu- 
facture of chemical equipment. 


Wages of Sheet and Tin 
Mill Workers Raised 


Youngstown, May 18.—Amalgamated 
sheet and tin mill workers will re- 
ceive an advance in wages for May 
and June, in accordance with 
bimonthly price determination here 
last week. The average selling price 
of 26, 27 and 28 gage black sheets in 
March and April was 3.25c, com- 
pared with 3.20c, in the preceding 
two months, and entitling the workers 
to an increase from 13% per cent 
above base to 33 per cent. 


Great Southern Royalties 
About 33 Cents a Ton 


Shipments from the Great Northern 
iron ore properties in 1925, amount- 
ing to 8,476,484 tons, were slightly 
less than 7 per cent of all shipments 
from the Lake Superior district. The 
trustees’ report just issued shows 
that 136,443,433 tons of iron ore .have 
been shipped to date from the Great 
Northern mines. About one-third of 
the ore in 1925 came from the mines 
operating under the so-called “old 
leases” which pay royalties of 12% 
cents to 45 cents a ton, while on the 
new leases, made since Jan. 1, 1913, 
the royalties are higher, those on a 
cash basis ranging from 30 cents to 
$1.10, while some provide for royal- 
ties of 15 to 30 per cent of the ore, 
and others 50 per cent of the pro- 
ceeds. There are 53 leases in all pro- 
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While the 


viding various royalties. 
average royalty is not stated, the 
total net royalty and ore sales in- 
come for 1925 was $2,814,920, indi- 
cating a net royalty averaging about 
33 cents a ton. 

The properties paid 75 cents per 
share to holders of certificates Dec. 
28, 1925, while a payment of $1 was 
made April 30, 1925. These compare 
with two payments of $2 each made 
in 1924. The total in 1925 was 
$2,625,000, against $6,000,000 in 1924. 

In all, since Sept. 16, 1907, holders 
of the certificates have received $56,- 
250,000. The balance sheet for 1925 
shows assets amounting to $49,998,082. 


McKinney Steel Elects 


Andrew Squire, head of the law 
firm of Squire, Sanders and Dempsey, 
Cleveland, was elected a member of 
the board of directors of the Mc- 
Kinney Steel Co., Cleveland, May 17. 
Mr. Squire succeeds the late Price 
McKinney. This was the only change 
made in the list of officers and di- 


rectors, the others being re-elected, 
as. follows: James W. Corrigan, 
president; J. E. Ferris, Donald B. 


Gillies, Henry T. Harrison, vice presi- 
dents; John H. Watson Jr., secretary; 
J. E. Ferris, treasurer; H. H. Johnson, 
J. R. Nutt, Leland H. Ross, D. C. 
Shepard Jr., directors. 


Scrap Dealers Organize 


The Iren and Steel Scrap associa- 
tion has been organized by dealers 


at Chicago to eliminate unfair 
practices, do educational work on 
yard costs, assist in adjusting 


freight rates, and generally put the 
trade on a higher plane. Thirty-five 
have joined so far. Officers are: 
President, D. R. Cohen; vice presi- 
dents, Louis Popper and A. Clonick; 
secretary and treasurer, Arthur M. 
Price; and directors: Jacob Lanski, 
Benjamin Kaplan, Morton Teller, 
William Posen, William J. Ross, 
Samuel Fineberg and Frank B., 
Parker. 


Road Buys Mill Sites 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie railroad has 
bought from the Carnegie *Steel Co. 
and the Crucible Steel Co. the sites 
formerly occupied by the Painter and 
Singer-Nimick mills on West Carson 
street, at Pittsburgh. This gives the 
railroad possession of all property 
between its line and West Carson 
street for about a quarter mile, with 
riparian rights. It is believed a ter- 
minal warehouse will be erected on 
the site. 
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Metal Branch 


Of National Hardware Association 
Holds Spring Meeting 


Subjects relating to the sales and 
distribution of steel sheets and the 
use of metal for building homes were 
principal subjects of discussion at the 
spring meeting of the metal branch 
of the National Hardware associa- 
tion held at Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, 
May 13-14. Charles R. Hook, vice 
president and general manager, Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O., 
predicted that within 10 years metal 
houses will be in vogue in this coun- 
try. The speaker contended that this 
would be brought about by the fact 
that the nation’s lumber supply is 
fast diminishing and the cost of labor 


engaged in the building industry 
mounting. 
Mr. Hook also spoke of present 


conditions in the steel industry in 
this country and in Europe and in 
this connection said that European 
countries were copying America’s 
productive methods not only in the 
steel industry, but in several other 
lines. As a result of this practice, 
the quality of material manufactured 
abroad has been raised, the speaker 
declared. 


Progress was reported in the cam- 
paign to eliminate galvanized sheets 
of smaller than No. 28 gage by Major 
A. E. Foote, division of simplified 
practice, department of commerce, 
Washington. The speaker also told 
of the department’s efforts in the 
simplification of metal standards. Re- 
cent developments in connection with 
the work of the sheet steel trade ex- 
tension committee were detailed by 
J. J. Rockwell, Crosby-Chicago Inc., 
Chicago. 

On Thursday evening, the annual 
dinner was served in the roof garden 
of the hotel, with Murray Seasongood, 
mayor of Cincinnati, as the principal 
speaker. W. H. Donlevy, Carter- 
Donlevy Co., Philadelphia, and chair- 
man of the metals branch, was toast- 
master. The next spring meeting of 
the group probably will be held in 
Philadelphia. 

Directors elected to serve three 
years are as follows: M. G. Summers, 
Thomas Sheet Steel Co., Niles, 0O.; 
H. L. Doten, Harry L. Doten & Sons, 
Boston; O. H. Demmler, Demmler 
Bros. Co., Pittsburgh; F. M. Fuller, 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Pittsburgh; A. K. Raub, Raub Supply 
Co., Lancaster, Pa., and Robert Lyon, 
Lyon-Conklin & Co. Inc., Baltimore. 
Frank Moeschl, Newport Rolling Mill 
Co., Newport, Ky., was elected a 
member for one year. 














More Research on Refractories 


American Refractories Institute at Annual Meeting Shows Disposition To Conduct 
Investigational Work on Expanded Scale—Modifications in Present 
Standard Testing Methods Are Suggested 


dustry has been far’ behind 

other industries in availing it- 
self of scientific methods in seeking 
improved refractories was made at 
the annual meeting of the American 
Refractories institute at the Bellevue- 
Stratford hotel, Philadelphia, May 12. 
It was stated flatly that unless manu- 
facturers do everything possible to 
supply better refractories, they are 
inviting others to come in and fill the 
need. A disposition to support the in- 
stitute’s research work on a larger 
scale during the coming year was re- 
flected at the meeting. 

It was shown at the meeting that 
present standard methods of testing 
refractory brick are not adequate. 
During the last year improved 
methods have been developed which 
substantially duplicate service condi- 
tions and these developments were 
described. Recommendations are to 
be made to the American Society for 
Testing Materials suggesting modifi- 
cations in the present standard test- 
ing methods. A disposition was man- 
ifested to discontinue use of the term 
“fusion point” as it refers to refrac- 
tory brick; the term “softening point” 
now being preferred in indicating the 
cone melting point. 

Mullite brick was discussed exten- 
sively by M. L. Freed, research fel- 
low, bureau of standards, Washing- 
ton. Mr. Freed brought out the fact 
that in the recently discovered de- 
posits of cyanite in India, the world 
has an enormous supply of material 
which, when calcined, becomes mul- 
lite. Because the supply is so large 
and the ocean freights are compara- 
tively low, he said, the material is 
available in large quantities and at 
comparatively low cost. Mr. Freed 
detailed results of investigations of 
various bricks made by hand. Some 
of them were of pure mullite, others 
mullite mixed with clay and others 
of mullite mixed with alumina. Nearly 
all of the mullite bricks, excepting 
those made with alumina, showed re- 
markable results. Some, particularly 
the pure mullite and the mullite and 
fireclay bricks, withstood a pressure 
of 50 pounds per square inch at 1500 
degrees Cent. The bricks also were 
subjected to a spalling test. They 
were heated to 1350 degrees Cent., 
immersed in running water 3 minutes, 


A CHARGE that the refractory in- 


then dried in the air for 5 minutes 
and then again heated in the furnace. 
The bricks made of pure mullite and 
mixtures of mullite and fireclay did 
not spall in more than 60 repetitions 
of this sequence. In fact the test 
was abandoned after 60 repetitions 
because by that time, Mr. Freed said 
it had become fully apparent that 
mullite is far above present refrac- 
tory materials in its qualities. Mr. 
Freed also explained that the ex- 
pansion and contraction in brick made 
of mullite and mixtures of mullite 
and fireclay are negligible. 

F. H. Riddle, Champion Porcelain 
Co., one of the few companies which 
has had commercial experience with 
mullite, said that his experience con- 
firms the laboratory results detailed 
by Mr. Freed. The Champion com- 
pany makes mullite from andalusite 
obtained in California. He said that 
the addition of mullite to the ordinary 
forcelain mixture increases the me- 
chanical strength three and one-half 
times. Results from its use in spark- 
plugs, where the requirements are 
severe, Mr. Riddle said, led him to 
believe that mullite has a great fu- 
ture as an all-round refractory. 


Existing Methods Inaccurate 


Inaccurate results obtained with ex- 
isting methods led to an investigation 
which brought about the development 
of improved refractory testing ap- 
paratus, said S. M. Phelps, refrac- 
tories fellow, Mellon institute, Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Phelps used a load test- 
ing machine at three temperatures 
and three pressures. He tested 45 
brands of firebrick at 1200, 13850 and 
1450 degrees Cent. At each temper- 
ature pressures of 10, 25 and 40 
pounds were applied. Thus, there 
were nine tests of each brand, so 
that the investigation was of a most 
comprehensive character. The re- 
sults that Mr. Phelps obtained showed 
that temperature is more effective 
than pressure in bringing about com- 
pression. An interesting and im- 
portant experiment showing the fal- 
lacy of using the present load test 
results for constructional work con- 
sisted of testing a certain brick in 
the American Society for Testing 
Materials procedure giving a com- 
pression of 10 per cent when these 
bricks were built into a column 9 
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inches square and 5 courses high and 
subjected the column to 1450 degrees 
Cent. for seven hours with a 25-pound 
pressure, the compression was 22 
per cent. In order to provide a test 
which duplicates service conditions, a 
special furnace was. designed and 
built so that the bricks are heated 
on one side only and are insulated 
with 9 inches of insulator on the 
other three sides. A similar column 
tested in this furnace gave zero 
compression, showing the error. 

Mr. Phelps then went on to describe 
his spalling tests. He tested over 40 
different brands by the _ standard 
method of the American Society for 
Testing Materials which provides for 
alternate heating and dipping in run- 
ning water. He conducted the tests 
in water of three depths, 4 inches, 2 
inches and 1 inch, and at 850 degrees 
Cent. and from 1450 degrees Cent. to 
air blast. In this series the tests at 
1850 degrees Cent., with dipping in 
2 inches of water, gave most consist- 
ent and uniform results and approxi- 
mated service behavior most closely. 
All of these tests were made on brick 
as received for reasons. explained, 
whereas the American Society for 
Testing Materials standard calls for 
reheating prior to testing. A special 
furnace was designed and built at 
Mellon institute. This is comprised 
of two chambers, one of which is 
heated to the desired temperature. 
Through the other flows a blast of 
cold air. Brick were arranged in 
flat panels, 20 bricks to a panel, and 
laid up with fireclay. A pressure 
duplicating the pressure in walls in 
service was applied by means of set- 
screws. The brick panel then was 
laid on the hot flue and brought up 
to temperature. 

On reaching the temperature a 
swinging arm lifted the panel and 
swung it over on the air flue where 
the brick were cooled for a given 
time. It was found that the brick 
as received will not spall appreciably 
even if subjected to the most severe 
thermal shocks. It was found that it 
is best to heat the brick for about 
seven hours at a temperature of 1550 
degrees Cent. before the test. This 
produces a vitrification of the brick 
surface which is similar to that pro- 
duced in service. Incidentally the 
temperature was found to be more 
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effective than the time in producing 
vitrification. After vitrification and 
cooling, the spalling test consisted of 
10 cycles, each cycle consisting of 10 
minutes cooling and 10 minutes of 
heating to 1450 degrees Cent. It was 
declared that this method of testing 
reveals accurately what the brick will 
do in service. It developed that both 
the load and spalling test methods 
described by Mr. Phelps will be recom- 
mended for standard use in the in- 
dustry. M. C. Booze, senior fellow 
in refractories, Mellon institute, in 
commenting on Mr. Phelps’ remarks, 
declared that the tests outlined by the 
latter covered all service factors with 
the exception of slag action. 

Service conditions affecting the 
life of refractories in open-hearth 
furnaces were discussed in a com- 
prehensive manner by F. W. Schroe- 
der, assistant chemist, United States 
bureau of mines, Pittsburgh. W. L. 
Shearer, Rutgers university, New 
Brunswick, N. J., detailed the results 
of various tests on the fireclays of 
New Jersey. Dr. E. R. Weidlein, 
director of the Mellon institute, Pitts- 
burgh, made a stirring talk about 
the remarkable results which have 
accrued to industry from scientific 
research. He said frankly that the 
refractories industry has failed to 
co-operate with science on as far- 
reaching a scale as is necessary if 
the refractories manufacturers are 
going to keep pace with the progress 
that is being made so rapidly in 
other directions. P. S. Kier, Kier 
Firebrick Co., assumed charge at the 
meeting of organizing the refrac- 
tory manufacturers in support of re- 
search work during the coming year. 
J. M. McKinley, Crescent Refractories 
Co., and vice president of the insti- 
tute, presided over the sessions. Wil- 
liam C. Sproul, formerly governor of 
Pennsylvania, and president of the 
institute, presided over its luncheon. 


Dismantle Old Mill 


The passing of the last rolling mill 
in this country dating back to revolu- 
tionary days will occur next month 


when the Stanley Works dismantles 
its Bridgewater, Mass., plant and 
moves operations to New Britain, 


Conn. The Bridgewater mill, said to 
be the only one of its kind in the 
world today, was founded in 1784 and 
was active in the manufacture of 
cannon for the war of 1812. 

A record recently was established at 
the plant of Spang, Chalfant & Co., 
Inc., when 130 pipe of 22 inches diam- 
eter and 20% feet long were made 


during a 12-hour turn. 
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West Profited 


Fight On Pittsburgh Plus Says 
Publicity Director 


By 


Chicago, May 18.—Eastern consum- 
ers of steel are “begging for crumbs 
from the  bountifully overflowing 
western industrial table” because they 
did not join hands with the West in 
fighting Pittsburgh plus, said Frank 
Emerich, publicity director for the 
former Western Association of Rolled 
Steel Consumers, in a recent address 
before the Purchasing Agents’ As- 
sociation of Chicago. He said, in 
part in summing up the benefits of the 
successful campaign against Pitts- 
burgh plus: 


“A comparison cf steel prices prior 
to 1923 and as they are today is 
illuminating. In December, 1918, 
average steel prices in Chicago were 
$3.54 per 100 pounds or $70.80 per 
ton, while the average of steel prices 
at Pittsburgh was $3.27 per 100 
pounds or $65.40 per ton. The freight 
rate then was $5.40. Therefore, the 
difference in price was exactly the 
freight rate between the two cities 
and this held true to a considerble 
degree later when the rate rose as 
high as $7.60 and settled to $6.80 
per ton. 

“In the latter part of 1922 the 
handwriting on the wall appeared. 
The mills realized that the decision of 
the federal trade commission in the 
pending case was likely to be ad- 
verse to them. Therefore to some de- 
gree Pittsburgh plus was abandoned 
and has never been fully in effect 
since. The decision became finally 
effective Sept. 18, 1924. In October, 
1924, black sheets sold in Pittsburgh 
at $3.50 per 100 pounds and in Chi- 
cago at $3.65; shapes at $1.93, Pitts- 
burgh, and $2, Chicago; bars at $2 
both in Pittsburgh and Chicago. This 
was the immediate effect of the de- 
cision. 

“Since that time prices have varied 
largely with trade conditions. The 
most recent quotations show bars 
quoted at $2 Pittsburgh, $2.10 Chi- 
cago, $2.22 Philadelphia, $2.24 New 
York; shapes the same as plates; cold- 
finished steel $2.50 both Pittsburgh 
and Chicago; nails and wire $1 per 
ton higher in Chicago than Pitts- 
burgh; blue sheets Pittsburgh $2.40; 
Chicago $2.60. 

“So it is clear that present prices 
between Chicago and Pittsburgh vary 
only slightly. This is largely due 
at this time to local competition be- 
cause the market in this territory is 
stronger than in Pittsburgh and Pitts- 
burgh is making a better price to 
attract business to its mills while 
Chicago mills are now running close 
to capacity. This is significant, as 
is also the fact that Philadelphia and 
New York prices today are absolutely 
upon a Pittsburgh basis, that is, the 
full Pittsburgh plus charge is being 
made in those markets. Why? 

“Chicago and the West fought Pitts- 
burgh plus. The East supinely submit- 
ted to exaction. The western farmers; 
the western consuming public; the 
purchasing agents’ organizations of 
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organiza- 
tions and western sovereign common- 
wealths were up in arms, once they 
understood what Pittsburgh plus meant 
to them. The East submitted without 
a struggle. 


“Chicago district mills have made 


the West; western civic 


enormous increases in productive 
capacity. Also they are now and for 
some time have been operating at or 
very close to their productive capacity. 
Eastern mills are eying the Chicago 
territory preparatory to the erection 
of new mills here.” 


Foremen’s Club Started 


The Foremen’s Club of Canton has 
been organized with a membership 
of 250, representing some of the 
leading industrial interests in the 
Ohio city. The club is affiliated with 
the National Association of Foremen, 
and a statement of its principles in- 
cludes: “We believe the Foremen’s 
club is one of the most important 
features and policies of modern in- 
dustry. The foreman has a _pro- 
fession, for he is the buffer between 
production and management. Many 
elements of personality are necessary 
to make a successful foreman.” FE. L. 
Huet is president. At the inaugural 


dinner recently Michael P. Grady, 
Pennsylvania railroad shops, was 
toastmaster, and D. H. Callahan of 


the Pennsylvania shops gave an ad- 


dress on Canton’s_ transportation 
facilities. William F. Bailey, Hoover 
Co., spoke on American prosperity. 


Bridgeport Shows Growth 


Census of manufactures, conducted 
by the department of commerce shows 
considerable growth industrially for 
Bridgeport, Conn., according to data 
distributed by the manufacturers as- 
sociation of that city. Wages totaled 
$16,929,000 in 1914, hit a peak of 
$51,812,000 in 1919 and slumped to 
$27,089,000 in 1921 only to rise again 
to $37,882,000 in 1923. Value of prod- 
ucts in 1923 was $148,856,000 com- 
pared with a low of $108,400,000 in 
the 1921 slump, a peak of $208,090,000 
in the postwar prosperity of 1919, and 
a prewar figure of $85,126,000. Wage 
earners in Bridgeport totaled 39,207 


in 1923, compared with 25,892 in 
1921, 42,862 in 1919 and 30,042 in 
1914. 


Idle Mill Is Started 


Chicago, May 18.—The Republic 
Rolling Mill Corp. is starting up at 
its East Chicago, Ind., works an 8-10- 
inch mill for rolling steel bars and 
bands, which has been idle since 1922. 




















Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


Logan W. Walsh, New President of Lynchburg Foundry Co. 


] 











UALIFICATIONS and characteristics which en- 
couraged his parents to select the ministry as 
his life work contributed greatly to the success- 
ful industrial career.of Logan Walton Walsh, 
elected president of the Lynchburg Foundry 

Co., Lynchburg, Va., Feb. 5, 1926, and briefly announced 

in IRON TRADE ReEviEW, Feb. 18. Kind hearted, fair 

and high principled, his genial disposition has won for 
him the respect and love of all his associates. 

His industrial career started in 1883 as a member 
of the then Southern Telegraph Co., but in 1898 he 
joined the Lynchburg Plow Works, being associated 
with the latter company and its successors since. His 
advancement has been steady, rising from a subordinate 
connection with the company to its presidency. 

Mr. Walsh was born in Kinston, N. C., Oct. 29, 1865, 
a son of Rev. John T. Walsh, at that time pastor of the 
Christian church of Kinston. It was intended by his 
parents that he should follow in the footsteps of his 
father to the ministry, but fate ruled otherwise. Young 
Walsh learned telegraphy, and at the early age of 18 
went to work as an operator for what was at that time 
the Southern Telegraph Co. As vacancies in_ better 
positions opened up, he was moved from place to place 
to fill them. Later he was transferred to Charlotte, 
N. C., as manager of the Southern Telegraph Co. 


That year the Western Union Telegraph Co., acquired 
the Southern Telegraph Co., and he remained with the 
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ESTINED by parental desire for 
the ministry, he has spent 27 
years in the metalworking industries. 


MAN of strict business princi- 
ples, his kindheartedness and gen- 
ial disposition have won for him the 
affection and respect of his associates. 


IS ADVANCEMENT from a sub- 

ordinate position through offices 

of increasing responsibilities finds 

him now at the head of a large cor- 
poration. 


new company in the capacity of press operator until 
1898. Then he became identified with the Lynchburg 
Plow Works, which now is a department of the Lynch- 
burg Foundry Co. To his close friends, he often recites 
some of his many interesting experiences as a_ press 
operator. 

Mr. Walsh was made secretary of the Lynchburg Plow 
Works on May 20, 1902, and at that time this company 
had a capital stock of $25,000 and a payroll of 40 men. 
In July 1902 the company changed its name to the 
Lynchburg Plow & Foundry Co., and in May 1903 Mr. 
Walsh was made secretary and treasurer of that com- 
pany. Again in 1903 the name of the company was 
changed, this time to the Lynchburg Foundry Co., the 


present title, Mr. Walsh remaining as secretary and 
treasurer. 
On Jan. 18, 1919 he was made vice president and 


treasurer, which position he held until Feb. 5, 1926, when 
he succeeded Lawrence H. McWane, president, who died 
Nov. 23, and Fred W. McWane who had resigned after 
being general manager for six years. 

In his connection with the company Mr. Walsh has 
seen the company grow to 825 employees operating two 
plants, one at Lynchburg and one at Radford, Va., the 
latter having been purchased May 13, 1905, from the 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. In 1912 the Lynchburg 
company built a pipe plant at Anniston, Ala., but this 
was sold in 1920. 
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Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 








REDERICK F. FITZPATRICK 
F vnc was elected president of the 

American Locomotive Co. May 14, 
has been in the railroad supply busi- 
ness since 1897. At that time he be- 
eame St. Louis representative of the 
Charles Scott Spring Co. The latter 
was merged with the Railway Steel 








FREDERICK F. FITZPATRICK 


Spring Co. in 1902. Mr. Fitzpatrick 
was elected general sales agent of the 
latter company in 1906. In 1907 he 
became vice president and in 1910 
president, which office he held up to 
the time of his election to the presi- 
dency of the American Locomotive 
Co. 
o. 

John A. Black has been elected 
a director of the American Steel 
Foundries, Chicago, succeeding Thomas 
Lynch. 

* * » 

J. V. W. Reynders, 120 Broadway, 
New York, consulting engineer, is 
expected to return late in June from 
a trip to Russia. 


* * * 


George B. Cocker, general manager 
of the Cocker Machine & Foundry 
Co., Gastonia, N. C., was elected 
president of the Southern Metal 


Trades association at the recent con- 
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vention in Macon, Ga. He succeeds 
W. C. Trout, retiring president. John 
S. Schofield, J. S. Schofield’s Sons Co., 
Macon, is vice president, J. L. Cox, 
Cox Feundry & Machine Co., treas- 
urer and W. E. Dunn Jr., Atlanta, is 
secretary. 
* td * 

T. Yeoman Williams, since last Aug- 
ust connected with the League for 
Industrial Rights, New York, has been 
elected executive secretary of that 
organization, according to announce- 
ment May 11. 

* cg ok 

John Cavender, vice president, Chi- 
cago Retort & Fire Brick Co., Chi- 
cago, severed his connection on May 
15. He will be associated in a simi- 
lar capacity with the Dover Fire 
Brick Co., Cleveland. 

* a * 

Herman Ely recently resigned as 
vice president of the Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, O., has been 
elected vice president and treasurer 
of the Servel Corp., of New York. 
Mr. Ely has gone to New York to 
assume his new duties. 

* Ba *” 

Henry Eggelhof has been appointed 
exclusive representative in the eastern 
half of Texas by Uehlmg Instrument 
Co., Paterson, N. J., for sale of its 
recorders and power plant instruments. 
He may be located at Box 945, Dallas, 
Tex. 

* cd ck 

Marcus A. Curran recently ap- 
pointed assistant to the vice president, 
Graybar Electric Co., successor to the 
supply department, Western Electric 
Co., New York, had been manager 
of the central station department. 

George F. Hessler, manager of the 
line material sales department, has 
been made general utility sales man- 
ager. 

ok * * 

Donald M. Crossman has resigned 
as advertising manager for the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co., New York. After 
16 years service with this company 
Mr. Crossman is planning to make 
a world tour before affiliating again 
with the industry. He is to sail May 
27 for Europe and plans to return 
to the United States about Oct. 1. 

P. C. Fox has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Niles-Be- 
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ment-Pond Co., to succeed Mr. Cross- 
man. 
* * * 

Alexander S. Henry, on May 14 
elected president of the Railway Steel 
Spring Co. to succeed F. F. Fitz- 
patrick, obtained his early experience 
in the iron and steel industry among 














ALEXANDER S. HENRY 


the steel mills of the Cleveland dis- 
trict. He was in the employ of a 
company which later became part of 
the Steel-Tired Wheel Co. being in 
charge of local management of some 
of its plants. In 1902 he went to 
New York as assistant secretary when 
the company was merged with the 
Railway Steel Spring Co. In 1910 
he was elected vice president and as- 
sumed charge of operations of various 
plants of the company. In 1920 he 
was made a director and member of 
the executive committee. 

* * * 

W. B. Wallis, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Electric Furnace Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, sails from New York, June 3 
on a business trip to Sweden and 
certain other European countries. 

ok ad * 

T. R. Goodridge, has been appointed 
sales representative in the Cleveland 
district by the Superior Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Monaca, Pa., manufacturer 
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of cold-finished steel specialties. His 
headquarters will be at 605 Swetland 
building, Cleveland. 


x= * 


Dr. Henry D. Hibbard, Plainfield, 
N. J., consulting engineer, is planning 
to sail for Europe next month. 

* a * 


Edward H. Ruck formerly connected 
with the White Motor Co., Cleveland, 
as mechanical engineer, has joined the 
W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., that city, in the 
same capacity. 

ae a * 

Hans Th. Meyer, representative of 
Heinrich Lanz Co., Mannheim, Ger- 
many, has arrived in this country and 
will have his headquarters in care of 
William B. Whitney, 2 Rector street, 
New York. 

ok * 7” 

Ralph Simpson, who has been con- 
nected with the Potter & Johnson 
Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I., as sales 
promotion and service engineer has 
resigned. He has become connected 
as sales manager with the Leon J. 
Barrett Co., Worcester, Mass., manu- 
facturer of centrifugal oil extractors. 

* * * 

L. A. Roberts, formerly superin- 
tendent of maintenance, alloy division, 
United Alloy Steel Corp., Canton, O., 
now is affiliated with the Clark Con- 
troller Co., Cleveland, manufacturer 
of electrical and mechanical equip- 
ment as_ sales representative in 
Ohio. 

L. W. Egan, who recently joined 
the Clark company as sales represent- 
ative in Cleveland, formerly was 
special engineer for the American 
Steel Foundries, Chicago. 

* oS * 

James §. McKesson has been ap- 
pointed general manager of sales of 
the McKinney Steel Co., Cleveland, 
following the annual meeting of di- 
rectors May 17. Mr. McKesson has 
been with the McKinney company 27 
years and for 24 years represented 
the company in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. He was transferred to the 
headquarters of the company several 
months ago. 

John Fielding Jr., fomerly assistant 
to Donald B. Gillies, vice president 
in charge of mines of the McKinney 
Steel Co., has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent. 

* * * 

Fred G. Rumball, formerly branch 
manager at Kansas City of the Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Service & Sales 
Co., has been made sales. engi- 
neer, automotive division, Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O. Mr. 
Rumball will have his headquarters 
at Cleveland, with Edgeley W. Austin, 
assistant manager of sales. Mr. Rum- 





ball first joined the Timken Detroit 
Axle Co. Later he came with the 
Timken Roller Bearing Service & 
Sales Co., holding positions in the 
Indianapolis, Minneapolis, Detroit and 
Kansas City branches. The position 
of branch manager at Kansas City 
will be filled by J. M. Carey. 
ok oo * 

Sir William Peter Rylands, newly 
elected president of the Iron and Steel 
institute, was born at Bewsey House, 
Warrington, Lancashire, England, Oct. 
23, 1868. In the same year his father 
was elected member of parliament for 
ithe borough of Warrington. Sir 
William was educated at Charterhouse 
and at Trinity college, Cambridge. In 
1894 he was called to the bar at Inner 





SIR WILLIAM PETER RYLANDS 


Temple and in 1898 was appointed 
managing director of Rylands Bros., 
Ltd., Warrington, manufacturers of 
wire rope and wire products, which 
position he has occupied since. 

Sir William has been president of 
the Iron and Steel Wire Manufac- 
turers’ association since 1900. In 1913 
he was appointed member of the 
council of the Iron and Steel Institute. 
He became a member of the committee 
on railway agreements under the chair- 
manship of Lord Colwyn in 1920, 
and in 1923 a member of the Anderson 
committee on pay of state servants. 
In 1923 he was appointed also member 
of the tariff committee, of which the 
late Lord Milner was chairman, and in 
1925-26 was member of the Balfour 
committee on industry and trade. In 
addition to these appointments Sir 
Rylands was president of the Federa- 
tion of British Industries from 1919 
to 1921, a member of the board of 
trade advisory council in 1921-22, mem- 
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ber of the post office advisory council 

from 1921 to 1926, and president of 

the Warrington chamber of commerce 

as well as chairman of the local em- 

ployment committee from 1924 to date. 
* * *” 


T. F. Rose, formerly assistant 
branch manager of the Chicago office 
for Timken Roller Bearing Service & 
Sales Co., affiliated with Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, O., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Cincinnati 
branch. 

H. C. Sauer, formerly assistant 
branch manager at Cleveland has 
been appointed manager of the De- 
troit branch. 

a 

Laird U. Park of Park & Williams, 
Inc., Philadelphia, iron ore, pig iron, 
coke and alloy interest, sailed for 
Europe May 12. 

bd * * 

Angus D. Kohola has been elected 
treasurer of E. I. duPont deNemours 
& Co., to succeed Walter S. Car- 
penter Jr. who has become vice pres- 
ident of the executive committee and 
vice president in charge of finances. 

ee ee 

Eugene B. Files, for several years 
identified with the sales department of 
the Frasse Steel Works, Inc., hart- 
ford, Conn., and later with the New 
York office of the Union Drawn Steel 
Co. when that company took over 
the Frasse Works on Jan. 1, 1925, has 
been transferred to the Chicago of- 
fices of the Union Drawn Steel Co. 

* * * 

Lawrence V. Stevens, who has been . 
elected president of the Pittsburgh 
Foundrymen’s association, Pittsburgh, 
to succeed William K. Frank, is sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Locomo- 
tive Stoker Co., Northside, Pittsburgh, 
having held that position since about 
1920. He was born at Stormstown, 
Center county, Pa., Sept. 7, 1883, and 
attended the Western University of 
Pennsylvania and Penn State college. 
He entered the services of the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, 
Pa., as a clerk in the production and 
stores department. Later he was 
transferred to the general offices and 
in 1912 was removed to Schenectady, 
N. Y. When the Locomotive Stoker 
Co. was incorporated in 1913, Mr. 
Stevens was made assistant auditor. 
He subsequently was appointed as- 
sistant secretary and purchasing agent 
and later the duties of the assistant 
treasurership were added. In 1920 he 
became secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Stevens during the past year has 
been vice president of the Pittsburgh 
Foundrymen’s association, and has 
served on its executive committee two 
or three years. 
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Obituaries 








ILLIAM EDENBORN, one 

of the founders of the wire- 

drawing and wire nail business 
in the United States, and also a 
member of the original board of di- 
of the United States Steel 
died May 14, at Shreveport, 
La. He had been ill a week, follow- 
ing a stroke of apoplexy. He had 
retired from active participation in 
the iron and steel business, being the 
owner of the Louisiana Railway & 
Navigation Co. ; 

Mr. Edenborn was an original mem- 
ber of the coterie of Illinois and 
St. Louis wire manufacturers in the 
early days of the industry. He had 
learned the art of drawing wire in 
Germany, being born in Westphalia, 
Prussia, March 20, 1846. He came 
to the United States in 1867, residing 
first in Pittsburgh and later in Cin- 
cinnati, finally in 1870 removing to 
St. Louis. There with F. M. Ludlow 
he organized the first wire mill in 
St. Louis. In the succeeding years 
came the rise of the western demand 
for barbed wire and nails, and Jacob 
Haish, Isaac Ellwood, John W. Gates 
and others engaged in the industry. 
Gates in 1892 formed through E. H. 
Gary, then a young attorney, five 
wire making companies into the Con- 
_ solidated Steel & Wire Co., with head- 
quarters at Chicago. William Eden- 
born was president and Gates was 
general manager. In 1897 Gates and 
Gary persuaded J. Pierpont Morgan 
to finance a further proposed con- 
solidation of products makers 
which was known as the American 
Steel & Wire Co. Gates was chair- 
man and Mr. Edenborn, first vice 
president. 

When the American Steel & Wire 
Co. became a subsidiary of United 
States Steel Corp. in the spring of 
1901, Mr. Edenborn was made a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. Mr. 
Edenborn was re-elected several times 
to membership on the board, his last 
term expiring in 1909. He also was 
a member of the advisory commit- 
tee of six members of which Judge 
Gary was chairman, and also a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 

Mr. Edenborn as a member of the 
latter body forced upon his fellow 
members early in 1901 the question 
of determining upon the labor policy 
of the newly-formed Steel corpora- 
tion. Previously as an official of 


rectors 
Corp., 


wire 


the original American Steel & Wire 
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Co., Mr. Edenborn had devised an 
accident and pension department, the 
funds for which had been provided 
entirely by the company, which was 
regarded as a model in its day. 
* * . 
W. T. Johnson, secretary of the 
American Drop Forging institute, died 
in Pittsburgh, May 17. 


* * * 
William C. Carr of the Chadwick 
Carr Co., Boston, manufacturer of 


refrigerators, died recently at his home 
in Roxbury, Mass. 

K cs * 

Sanford, owner of the 
Wire Works, Buffalo, 
died recently at his home there. 
Before acquiring the Queen City 
works he was associaated with his 
brother in the Sanford Bros. Wire 
Works. 


Thomas F. 
Queen City 


* cd * 


Charles Henry Coit, founder of the 
Cleveland Stamping & Tool Co., Cleve- 
land died recently at the age of 62. 
He was born in Cleveland and founded 
the Stamping company 30 years ago, 
holding the position of secretary and 
treasurer. The company discontinued 
business about a year ago. 

* * * 

Norman Stanley Lewis, secretary 
and treasurer of the National Malle- 
able & Steel Castings Co., Cleveland, 
died May 14 at his home there, aged 
62 years. He had been connected with 
the National Malleable company for 
35 years, starting as bookkeeper at the 
Toledo plant. He later became treas- 
urer of the Sharon plant and then 
came to Cleveland as assistant sec- 
retary and treasurer. On the death 
of O. K. Brooks he succeeded to the 
position of secretary and treasurer. 

* ok * 

Samuel Severance Sr. died May 14 
at Pittsburgh. He was graduated 
from the old Western University of 
Pennsylvania, now the University of 
Pittsburgh. For many years Mr. Sever- 
ance was president of the S. Sever- 
ance Mfg. Co., Glassport, Pa., maker 
of rivets, spikes, etc., but retired from 
active work some time ago. He was 
also formerly treasurer of the Pitts- 
burgh Lead Mine Co. 

ok * * 

Samuel Price Wetherill, long identi- 
fied with the zine industry, died at 
his home in Philadelphia, May 4, of 
heart failure, aged 80. Mr. Wetherill 
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was a leading figure in the merging 
of several zinc companies of Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey into what 
is now the New Jersey Zine Co. Until 
a decade ago, he was a director in 
the organization. 

Mr. Wetherill was born in Sauger- 
ties, N. Y., May 17, 1846. With his 
brother, the late John Price Wetherill, 
and August Heckscher he founded 
the Lehigh Zinc & Iron Co., South 
Bethlehem. 

cd * a 

Henry Fleetwood Albright, vice 
president in charge of manufacturing 
and a director of the Western Electric 
Co., died in New York May11 at the 
age of 58. Mr. Albright started with 
the Western Electric Co. in 1892. 
He is credited with having corstructed 
the Hawthorne works. He was born 
in Lancaster, Pa., and after service 
with several electric companies joined 
the Western Electric. He later be- 
came general superintendent of the 
company’s manufacturing plants with 
headquarters at the Hawthorne Works. 
In March 1917 he was elected vice 
president in charge of manufacturing. 
He was a member of the Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, London; the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, as well as a fellow of the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. 

* * * 

Dr. Carl Hering, prominent consult- 
ing engineer and one time president 
of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, died in Philadelphia, May 
10, at the age of 66. Dr. Hering 
was the discoverer of several laws 


in physics. He was born in Phila- 
delphia, March 29, 1860 and was 
graduated with honors from Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1880. 
He specialized on electrical fur- 
naces, electrochemistry, physical re- 
search and patent litigation. He 


was president of the American In- 
stitute of, Electrical Engineers in 1900 
and 1901 and of the American Elec- 
trochemical society in 1906 and 1907. 
He served as president of the Engi- 
neers and Physical clubs of Phila- 
delphia and was an honorary mem- 
ber of the New York Electrical society 
and other scientific bodies. He re- 
ceived many honors, including gov- 
ernmental appointment to several in- 
ternational conferences. Dr. Hering 
was made a knight of the Legion of 
Honor by France in 1901. 











British Steel Waiting for Coal 


Majority of Blast Furnaces and Mills Delay Resumption Until Assured Miners 
Are Going to Work—Other Industries Becoming Normal—Higher 
Prices Loom in France—German Exports Reduced 


2-3 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 A majority of the furnaces are only banked. The Con- 
Mpeepenn Mantanarters, sett Iron Co., and John Lysaght Ltd., both having blast 
IroN TRADE REVIEW, s . 
oe : furnaces and steel mills, are restarting. A large num- 
ONDON, May 18.— (By Cable) —General conditions im ber of rerolling and engineering plants are at work. 
British industry. are becoming normal, with the Principal activity in the market centers in tin plate 
return of the majority of workers in compliance and galvanized sheets for which some orders have been 
with the terms of the strike settlement. Nearly all of received. 

them, except the coal miners, have gone back to work Production of pig iron in Great Britain in April 
at former wages and hours. The meniraes have publicly as reported today, was 536,600 tons, compared with 568,- 
declared they recognize the general strike was unlawful, 500 tons in March, and steel output totaled 661,000 tons, 

and they pledge that there shall be no further discord against 784,000 tons in March. 


pending the government’s negotiations with the miners. Domestic business in France is more active and higher 
The miners’ answer to the government’s proposals based prices appear in prospect. The Belgian market is de- 
on the Samuel report is expected Thursday. pressed. Reports from Brussels say a wire syndicate 


In the meantime blast furnaces and steel plants prob- is being formed. German exports have fallen off; some 
ably will not resume operations until there is definite sales of bars to South America and India, and pipe 
assurance that the coal strike will be quickly settled. to India and China are noted in the report from Berlin. 


French Steel Protits Increase 


Office of Iron Trade Review, Moselle in Lorraine. It was stated 70 per cent is used. The workers be- 

23 Rue de la Bienfaisance that the results of the financial’ year long to 11 nationalities and are 

ARIS, May 10.—(European Staff 1925 showed a further improvement mostly Italians and Poles, but in view 
P Service) Interesting facts were on the preceding year, but that dif- of improving conditions in Italy many 
disclosed in the report of direc- ficulties were encountered in obtain- Italian workers are returning to their 


tors at the annual general ing and keeping labor. country where they can earn more 
meeting of the stockholders of the In order to make it possible to money. 
Haut-Fourneaux de Saulnes, Jean maintain production, a large propor- The pig iron output in 1925 was 


Raty & Co., at Saulnes, Meurthe-et- tion of foreign labor amounting to 157,148 metric tons, against 125,054 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


British French Belgium and German 
Dollars at Rates of es? ‘ - Luxembure ” : 
ross Tons etric Tons etric Tons etric Tons 
Exchange, May 17 U. K. Ports Channe )Ports Channel Ports Rotterdam or 
Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable saat, Gon Devs 
PIG IRON £sd Francs Francs £ad 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00......... 7 & 3 10 ” KS: hn nee 3% ou 53 3 3 ° *Middlesbrough; tScotch 
Pad eC cab sub descas hs des teleace a6: 3°80 5.95 b 5.58 53¢ 05 - 3 104 Svcs te. ‘ 
Nl voc creas basen. bai as 18.51 3160 14.45 480 14.11 480 18.26 3150 foundry irom; (1) Basic-besse 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05.......... 19.97 4 20 17.16 SO Vv edes 20.70 4 50 mer; (2) Longwy. British 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL export furnace coke £0 158 Od 
SE ibs. sdb cusey ae EOS $27.39 $126 $19.26 640 $18.82 640 $21.18 79 Crs oh Fann 
SPM Kikadibesoteséovinevelasetrk 43.83 9 00 25.43 845 24.84 845 27.52 5130 nese £14 108 Od ($70.62) 
FINISHED STEEL f. o. b. German ferromanganese 
g) SQ 44) 
MeN RR MM acs «nau ndanceaiddencs .« $35.31 7 50 $28.90 960 $28.22 me. S62 6 oo SRS ss oh. 
DICT oon knkacu ance ccs snsen'ee 1.49¢ 6 17 6 1.04c 760 1.00c 760 1.120 5 10 The equivalent prices in 
Structural shapes..... Besbiescs9¥aahs cbs are 6 26 Pie 740 1.00c is 1.07c 4 i : American currency are in dollars. 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............. -4lc 6100 1.10c 800 1.04c 800 1.18c 5 ( os + 
Sissies Bled BE OAM i6 sis das oc cenesrs es 2.21c 10 50 2.00c 1,460 1.90c 1,460 2 d3c. 11...0 0. 201 to Sr Ble ieee, enteral 
Sheets, pam val da ir gage, corrugated.... 3.42c 15 15 0 2.88c 2,100 3.12c 2,400 3.64c 16 10 0 finished steel and rails; finished 
EM SE CIOS Fs bbc ke eics so eeciseses ot 10 00 1. 26c 925 Benn 1,000 1.49¢ 615 0 steel is quoted im cents per 
NS er eee ee We 9 15 0 1.64c 1,200 1.82c 1,400 1.5lc 6170 : : 
Galvanized wire, base........+......000- 2.77¢ 12 15 0 2.22c 1,625 1.98¢ 1,520 1 9 OO Stene Se Ue plete ic Coe 
WO BAIN A Sibi i ivi shots ve cnaves 2.07c 9 100 1.95¢ 1,420 1. 87c¢ 1,440 1.77¢ 8 00 per box. British quotations are 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds.......... Same. CIs Oia Bae tS plates yi: $6.57 1 70. for basic open-hearth steel; 
: . French, Belgian, Luxemburg, 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported iis’: ach a ce te ka 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 $17.05 3100 $12.64 420(2) $11.76 400 $19.55 85 bessemer steel. 
Ne Me Oa acs sbi enas basen sided 16.56 3 80 12.34 410(1) 11.61 395 20.24 88 
MR ING 2 5500-40 60 ad dkmew Nad Oyen 3.65 0150 4.64 154 3.69 125 4.95 21.50 
RE ie See ere te eee ae 27.39 § 126 18.06 600 18.08 615 ariat 119 
SE REE OR 1.63c 7100 1.00c 720 1.00c 670 1.46c 140 
DE PE Css sea teun soatrnck«oes 1,58 ‘7%  5-0 1.00c 725 1.00c 645 1.46c 140 
Ss te ss Bina Mm ne aoa wae bss 8 1.47¢c 6150 1.00c 685 1.00c 625 1.42c 136 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............. 1.55¢-.7 2 1.07c¢ 780 1.00c 670 1.60c 153 
Sheets, black, 24 gage... .cccccccasesces 2.28 10 10 0 1. 88c 1,370 1.53c 1,175 2.29c 220 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated.... 3.34c 15 7 6 2.81c 2,050 3.15¢ 2,425 3.96c 380 
PEM ck chad bs Sed cieeuvacikohicws 2.12¢c 9 15.0 1.64c 1,200 1.24c 950 1.85c 177 
ME: ONIN Seen Si ee Lien eat hened's 2.28 10 10 0 1.25c 910 1. 11c 850 1.62c 155 
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tons in 1924. Three stacks were oper- 
ated at Saulnes and two at Hussigny. 
Ore mined was, 1,658,489 tons, against 
1,455,289 tons in 1924. Coke produc- 
tion totaled about 85,000 tons. The 
erection of a fourth blast furnace 
stack at Saulnes has been completed 
and the furnace will shortly be blown 
in. The coke and ore handling de- 
vices are of the latest type. 

- The net profit for 1925 was 9,175,- 
688.28 francs ($302,000), compared 
with 5,797.264.74 francs ($191,000) in 
1924. A dividend of 80 francs ($2.64) 
per share was declared, compared 
with 50 francs ($1.65) last year. At 
another meeting the capital was in- 
creased from 5,050,000 francs ($167,- 
000) to 6,5000,000 frances ($215,000) 
to acquire a controlling inerest in 
the Compagnie des Mines de Dourges, 
one of the largest coke producing 
companies in France. It is interest- 
ing to note that the net profit for 
1925 was 181 per cent of the capital 
previous to its increase. There are 
no bonds outstanding. 

It is reported from Nancy that the 
Societe Nord et Lorraine has sold a 
40 per cent share in the Saar plant 
of Neunkirchen to a German-Dutch 
group controlled by Stumm which now 
owns 80 per cent of the works, 
French interests retaining only 20 
per cent. The Societe Nord et Lor- 
raine is allied with the Forges et 
Acieries du Nord et de I’Est and was 
also closely allied with the Societe 
des Usines Metallurgique de la Basse- 
Loire which recently went into liquid- 
ation. 

The net year of the Societe des 
Acieries et Usines a Tubes de la 
Sarre for the year 1925 was 6,224,- 
482 francs ($205,000), most of which 
was devoted to amortizations. No 
dividend was declared. 


French Iron Ore Output 
Up to 1925 Average 


Paris, May 3.—(European Staff 
Service)—The output of iron ore in 
France during February was 3,018,- 
235 metric tons, compared with 3,138.,- 
525 tons in January, and 3,048,185 
tons the monthly average of 1925. The 
average daily output during February 
was slightly higher than in January. 
Stocks at the end of February totaled 
2,575,108 metric tons, against 2.564,924 
tons at the end of January. The fol- 
lowing table shows January and Feb- 
ruary figures in metric tons com- 
pared with the monthly averages of 
the three preceding years. 


Monthly Stocks at 
average in: Production end of month 
Sa i |. ae 
IL: wecssauiieacia ici pabbiletoles Sf ' aoe, 
a eee Seas tS ene 

1926 
RIS "7. ixcenieninenpsacibiapiaetiiiatill 8,138,525 2,564,924 
SEIN \. lesttnaninntiatedinaiainates 3,018,235 2,575,108 


British Export Prices on 


Lower Level 


London, May 3.—(European Staff 
Service)—Board of trade returns for 
March shows average British export 
prices per gross ton for certain iron 
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and steel products, compared with the 
corresponding period last year have 
dropped excepting those for ferroman- 
ganese and carbon billets. The vari- 
ations from February, 1926 are slight, 
with the exception of a considerable 
drop in ferromariganese and beams, 
and a strengthening in carbon billets. 


Foundry pig iron was about 1s 6d 
($0.36) less than in February, 1926 
and 14s 6d ($3.52) less than in Feb- 
ruary, 1925. Ferromanganese was 
about £1 11s ($7.50) less than in 
February, 1926, but 7s 9d ($1.78) 
lets were about 17s 6d ($4.25) above 
mor than a year ago. Carbon bil- 
the preceding month’s price and 7s 
($1.70) above March last year. Beams 
were £1 2s 6d ($5.45) less than in 


the previous month and £1 8s 
($6.78) less than in March, 1925. 
Galvanized sheets were about 4s 6d 


($1.45) above the February price and 
15s 6d ($3.75) less than a year ago. 
Tin plates were the same as in Feb- 
ruary but £3 138s ($17.65) less than 
in March, 1925. Plates were about 
5s ($1.21) above the February price 
and about 14s ($3.40) less than a 
year ago. The average figures for 
ao apy appear in the accompanying 
table: 





cS 438 $ 
Foundry pig iron on... S: i 2 19.80 
Ferromanganese ee ee 73.50 
Carbon billets ............ 4 °23°38 71.00 
REE CEE STEED ee a 7 138 4 37.20 
Galvanized sheets . ...........+ 18 14 0 90.75 
a Re ee ae 21 3 0 102.60 
RE | cnnthastcltenssiviiaianiconnes 9 17 8 47.80 


German Works Making 
a Better Showing 


Berlin, Mav 3.—(Euronean Staff 
Service)—In the annual report of the 
Harpener Berbau Gesellschaft it is 
stated that whereas the results of the 
financial year 1925 do not justify 
a dividend, the financial situation is 
sufficiently satisfactory to enable the 
firm to start work with a view to im- 
proving and increasing the existing 
plant. In 1925 the output of coal was 
6,734,533 metric tons in addition to 
1,448,548 tons of coke and 256,338 
tons of briquettes. These figures are 
in excess of those of the preceding 
year. The quota allocated to the 
company by the coal syndicate has 
been increased, and for Oct. 1, 1924 
to Jan. 1, 1926 the quota was in- 
creased from 9,305,400 metric tons to 
11.340,000 metric tons. For the finan- 
cial year 1925 the gross profit was 
20,030,000 marks ($4,850,000), as 
compared with 20,790,000 marks ($4,- 
950,000) for the preceding year; 2,- 
000,000 marks ($480,000) were set 
aside for reparation purposes in the 
mines, and 6,730,000 marks ($1,610,- 
000) were written off for amortiza- 
tions. The net profit of 1,170,000 
($280,000) was carried forward. 


In view of restriction of demand 
the Gelsenkirchener Bergwerks Gesell- 
schaft has been compelled to bank one 
of the three blast furnaces at the 
Schalke plant. 

The Kloeckner Werke are launch- 
ing a 40,000,000 marks ($9,500,000) 
loan through the intermediary of 
German banks exclusively. The in- 
terest is 8 per cent and the loan 
is guaranteed by a mortgage on mines 
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and other landed property. The loan 
cannot be denounced before 1931 and 
will be repaid at 100 per cent by 


drawings up to 1950. The bonds are 
issued at 94.5 per cent. 

It is reported from Austria that 
the Alpine works have blown out one 
of their blast furnace stacks and 
given notice to the 325 employes. 


German Output Grows 


Berlin, May 3.—(European Staff 
Service)—German iron and steel pro- 
duction for March shows an improve- 
ment over preceding months. Pro- 
duction of pig iron was 716,654 met- 
ric tons, against 631,367 tons in Feb- 
ruary. Output of steel ingots and 
castings was 949,797 tons, compared 
with 816,248 tons in February. This 
figure included 931,106 tons of steel 
ingots and 18,691 tons of steel cast- 
ings. Steel ingot production was com- 
posed of 507,222 tons of basic open- 
hearth steel, 405.829 tons of basic 
bessemer steel, 12,066 tons of acid 
open-hearth steel, and 5989 tons of 
electric steel. German output of fin- 
ished steel during March totaled 794,- 
145 metric tons, compared with 680,- 
113 tons in February. These figures 
are shown in metric tons in the fol- 
lowing table. 


Monthly Steelingots Finished 

average Pig iron and castings steel 
en 411,360 RR ARG: sincsenercens 
| eae 651,020 819,605 681,195 
genes. 848,060 1,016,120 853,850 
1926 
pS See 689,463 790,971 669,788 
aa 631,367 816,248 680,113 
March ...... 716,654 949,797 794,145 


Belgian Tonnage Gains 


Brussels, May 3.—(European Staff 
Service)—A marked increase in 
production of iron and steel was reg- 
istered in Belgium during March. Out- 
put of pig iron was 281.260 metric 
tons, compared with 202,400 tons in 
February, the highest since March, 
1925, when the record output in the 
history of Belgian production was at- 
tained. Blast furnaces. operating 
March 31, ‘vere 50, an increase of 
five over Feb. 28. Production of steel 
ingots and castings also reached the 
second highest mark since March, 
1925, with 260,760 metric _ tons, 
against 167,360 tons in February. The 
March figure included 253,110 tons of 
steel ingots and 7650 tons of steel 
castings. Output of finished steel 
in March was 240,330 metric tons, 
the maximum figure reached to date, 
compared with 153,180 tons in Febru- 
ary. 

Output of furnace coke also was 
the highest recorded and totaled 434,- 
850 metric tons. These figures are 
summarized in the following table, 
in metric tons: 

Steel 


Monthly ingots and Finished 

average Coke Pigiron castings steel 
R993 - seus 293.585 207,055 205,550 154,820 
ae 848,380 178.995 191.410 161,950 
oo 346.650 234.000 238,880 198,115 
2986 . anv 342,360 211,785 200,880 164,940 
1926 
JO, wan 821,220 187,790 116,180 106,260 
ae 347,900 202,400 167,860 153,180 
March .... 434,850 281,260 260,760 240,330 

















| Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 








a new firm organized by James C. 

Alley to succeed Alley & Page 
Inc. The new firm will handle the 
various brands of pig iron, coke, coal 
and etce., which were handled by 
Alley & Page Inc. Headquarters are 
at 261 Broadway, New York. The 
new firm of James C. Alley continues 
a line dating back to 1865 when 
Stevenson, Peirson & Co. were organ- 
ized. That company was succeeded 
by C. P. Peirson & Co. Later the 
business was operated as J. Brooks 
Fenno & Co., after which it became 
Alley & Page and now James C. Alley. 

The Boston office of Alley & Page 


Inc. at 185 # Devonshire _ street, 
has been taken over by Hick- 


man, Williams & Co. with Rufus Page 
as resident manager. D. R. Simonds, 
formerly representing Hickman, Wil- 
liams & Co. in New England, will be 
associated with Mr. Page. 


Juz C. ALLEY is the name of 


* * &* 


EMPSMITH MFG, CO., Mliwau- 
kee, builder of milling machines, 
has dispatched a shipment to Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, for distribu- 
tion ‘among customers in that terri- 


tory. 
* * * 


NGINEERING SALES’ CORP., 

Perry-Payne building, Cleveland, 
has been formed by E. A. Smith, 
sales engineer for the Hill Clutch 
Machine & Foundry Co. for 10 years. 
It will act as contracting engineer 
and distributor of industrial equip- 


ment. 
oe * me 


HICAGO STEEL TANK CO., 

William J. Katzberg president, 
South Fifty-fifth court, Cicero, IIl., 
a suburb of Chicago, has closed a 
lease for a 1-story tank shop with 
53,000 square feet of floor to be 
built at 6600 South Narragansett 
avenue, Clearing, Ill., by the Clearing 
Industrial district. 

a ae * 


OURSE-CRILEY MEEHANITE 

CO. has been formed by Rupert 
A. Nourse, president of the Midland 
Co., South Milwaukee, manufacturer 
of iron and steel products, and John 
R. Criley, recently general manager 
of the Northwestern Underwriters, 
Milwaukee. The company will ex- 


ploit a grade of special cast iron de- 
veloped by the Ross-Meehan Foun- 
dries, Chattanooga, Tenn. Mr. Nourse 
has been for several years vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Stowell Co., South Milwaukee and is 
serving as a director of the American 
Foundrymens association. 
* * K 


RATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO., 

Worcester, Mass., makers of 
leather belting has been reorganized. 
The new company, which will be 
known as Graton & Knight Corp., 
capitalized at $2,500,000, and headed 
by Frank W. Willard, will take over 
operation of the plant and business 
of the old company at once. 

* * * 


ARREL FOUNDRY & MACHINE 
CO., Ansonia, Conn., recently closed 
its foundry to permit installation of 
a new crane and girders to insure 
safe handling of heavy rolls and 
castings. The crane weighs between 
40 and 50 tons and some of the rolls 
and castings on which the concern is 
filling orders weigh between 110,000 
and 115,000 pounds. 
* * * 
ORTHERN BLOWER CO., Cleve- 
land, has received an order for 
additional dust collecting equipment 
from the Companhia  Brasilierade 
Cimento Portland, at Santos, Brazil, 
for a cloth screen arrester type of 
dust collector for the Ashtabula Bow 
Socket Co., Ashtabula, O., and the 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 
* * * 
ONAHUE STEEL PRODUCTS 
CO., 1147 South Washtenaw 
avenue, Chicago, specializing in the 
purchase and resale of forging, bolt, 
nut and rivet machinery, has moved 
its offices and warehouse to the plant 
formerly occupied by the Walworth 
Mfg. Co., at the above address, where 
larger space and better facilities are 
available. 
ok * oe 
TLAS IRON & STEEL CO., 1536 
North Delaware avenue, Philadel- 
phia, has been established to operate 
an iron and steel warehouse, special- 
izing in refined and double refined 
iron bars. Stocks will be carried of 
iron and steel bars, shapes, heavy 
hardware, bolts and nuts and black- 
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smith tools. M. J. Donnelly is man- 
ager and associated with him are 
J. A. Donnelly and J. M. Donnelly, 
all of whom have been in this line 
of work in the Philadelphia district 


for 13 years. 
cd oa * 


IRECTORS of the General Elec- 

tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
have been elected as follows: Gor- 
don Abbott, Boston; Oliver Ames, 
Boston; George F. Baker, Jr., New 
York; Anson W. Burchard, New 
York; Charles A. Coffin, New York; 
George P. Gardner, Boston; Francis 
L. Higginson, Jr., Boston; Jesse R. 
Lovejoy, Schenectady; George F. 
Morrison, New York; Dwight W. 
Morrow, New York; Robert Treat 
Paine, 2nd, Boston; Marsden J. 
Perry, Providence; Seward Prosser, 
New York; E. Wilbur Rice, Jr., 
Schenectady; Philip Stockton, Bos- 
ton; Bernard E. Sunny, Chicago; 
Gerard Swope, New York; Burton 
G. Tremaine, Cleveland and Owen DPD). 
Young, New York. Myron F. West- 
over, secretary of the company, was 
elected to the board of directors, fill- 
ing the vacancy caused by the death 
of E. R. Stettinius of New York. 


* * * 


ING CO., manufacturer of street 

lighting standards and brackets, 
Chicago, J. J. Gruenfeld chief engi- 
neer, is building a large plant at 
Sheffield, Ala. It is on a site of ten 
acres at Ninth avenue and Twentieth 
street. The main building is 175 x 
460 feet and will house the foundry, 
core room, sand conditioning equip- 
ment, cupolas and blowers, cleaning 
and painting departments. A pattern 
and machine shop will be 35 x 120 
feet, pattern vault 35 x 60 feet, 
warehouse 85 x 300 feet, outside 
crane runway 51 x 260 feet, serving 
cupola and shipping department and 
railroad switch 1200 feet long. The 
outside crane, 51-foot span was 
bought from the Northern Engineer- 
ing Works, Detroit; a 32-foot inside 
crane from the Chisholm & Moore 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland; a 32-foot inside 
crane from the Armington Engineer- 
ing Co., Euclid, O. Core ovens of the 
car type bought from the Mahr Mfg. 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Two sta- 
tionary sandslingers have been bought 
from Beardsley & Piper, Chicago. 
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| Construction and Enterprise 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 


from the Field of Industry 



















































































BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Birmingham Alum- 
inum Novelty Co., David McCarty president, 
3916 Thirty-fourth street, will build a 1-story 
plant 50 x 125 feet for manufacture of 
cooking utensils and other cast products, with 


foundry, stamping and buffing departments. 

DENVER, COLO.—Magnus Metal Co., C. A. 
Bodman manager, 221 Twelfth street, will 
build a l-story foundry 200 x 200 feet. 


DENVER, COLO.—Traylor Vibrator Co., 1400 
Delgany street, James R. Flint vice president, 
$500,000 capital to 
manufacture electric vibrators, succeeding the 
Flint Electric & Vibrator Co. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Bridgeport Chain 
Co. will build a 40 by 80 foot l1-story brick 
addition to its present plant for storage and 


has been organized with 


warehouse purposes. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Nassick Co., War- 
ren and Austin streets, manufacturer of 
furniture hardwave and casters, has given 
contract to the Hewlett Co., 886 Main street, 
for a l-story brass foundry 100 x 120 feet 
and a 2-story addition 20 x 80 feet. 

HAMPTON, CONN.—Extensive aiterations 
are planned for the Valley Foundry Co. plant 
at Hampton, which plant is owned by the 
Connecticut Foundry Co., Rocky Hill, Conn. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Oxweld Railroad 
Service Co. will build a 1l-story welding shop 
17 x 55 feet on Union avenue. 


NEW LONDON, CONN.—Crown Sheet 
Metal Works, Inc., 187 Bank street, has 
taken bids on a 2-story addition 50 x 100 feet. 


CHICAGO—Crowe Name Plate & Mfg. Co., 
I. O. Barrett president, 1749 Grace street, 
is taking bids on a 2-story side addition. 


CHICAGO—Crane Co., R. T. Crane Jr., 
president, 836 South Michigan avenue, has 
let contract to Ford & Phillips, 1559 West 
Van Buren street, for a l-story extension 
120 x 140 feet at its Corwith plant. 


CHICAGO—<Acme Magnetic Pulley Co., 9 
South Clinton street, has been incorporated 
with $1000 capital to manufacture machan- 
ical and electrical machinery by John B. 
Wood, Ruth Abell and Oliver J. Abell. 


CHICAGO—M. & N. Pattern Works Inc., 
448 North Halsted street, manufacturer of 
metal and wood patterns, is building a new 
plant 50 x 110 feet at 1451 West Grand 
avenue, 

CHICAGO—Sanitop Cover Co., 3827 South 
LaSalle street, has been incorporated with 
$10,000 captial to manufacture radiator tops 
and covers by John E. Spann, Elias J. 
Spann and Clayton W. Mogg, 140 South 
Dearborn street. 

CHICAGO—Chicago Baby Carriage Co., 177 
North State street, has been § incorporated 
with $2000 capital to manufacture junior 
vehicles by Sam Kroll, Nathan J. Kroll and 
Fannie Kroll Landy. Harry Grundwag, 127 
North Dearborn street, is correspondent. 

CHICAGO—Gordon Machine Co., 1638 North 
Paulina avenue, has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital to manufacture electrical . ap- 
pliances by James Gordon, Frank Winter and 
Ralph Gordon Schur. Berkson, Lautmann & 
Levinson, 77 West Washington street, are 
corespondents. 

CHICAGO—Imperial Heating Co., 4042 
North Ridgeway avenue, has been _incor- 
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porated with $25,000 capital to manufacture 
stoves, heaters and furnaces by Louis F. 
Conrad, George Conrad and Henry Conrad. 
Michael B. Morris, 155 North Clark street, 
is correspondent. 

CHICAGO—A jax Stabilizer Co., 
$482 Wentworth avenue, has been incorporated 
with 100 shares no par value to manufacture 
automotive accessories, metal spring stabilizers 
and spring covers by Oscar E. Leighton, Fred 
Schlessor and Isaac A. Simon. Little, Gor- 
don, Adams & King, 208 South Dearborn 
street, are correspondents. 

LAFAYETTE, IND.—Fairfield Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of gears and cutters, A. A. 


Spring 


Gustafson manager, is considering a _ 1-story 
machine shop addition. 

MONTPELIER, IND.—Jackson Shovel Co. 
will build an addition for storage purposes 
releasing part of present plant for enlarge- 
ment of production. Equipment will be 
needed. 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—Studebaker Corp. will 
build a 4-story addition 72 x 192 feet to 
house engineering department which will 
move from Detroit. 


AMES, IOWA.—Tilden Mfg. Co. J. G. 
Tilden president, Masonic building, is hav- 
ing plans made for a 3-story plant to be 
built in 1927. 

OSKALOOSA, IOWA—lIowa Valve Co. is 
building a plant 50 x 65 feet and will re- 
quire equipment. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Dubus Pump & Ma- 
chinery Co., 628 Tchoupitoulas street, has 
been formed with P. A. Dubus president, 
to manufacture pumps and parts by contract. 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—Lisbon Gasoline Co., 
G. W. James, El Dorado, Ark., vice-president, 
is constructing a three-unit gasoline plant 
in Lisbon, Ark. field. Bessemer Gas Engine 
Co. has contract for engine equipment. 


RUSSELL, KANS.—Russell County Pipe 
Line Co. has leased oil refinery of West 
Kansas Refining Co. at Russell and plans 
improvements preparatory to early operation. 
Charles E. Hall 1s vice president in charge 
of operations. 

WICHITA, KANS.—Kansas Acetylene Gas Co. 
has completed two warehouses and a plant 
at 602 East Twenty ninth street and plans 
to start manufacture of acetylene gas shortly 
for industrial plants. 

WICHITA, KANS.—Western Iron & Foundry 
Co. has contract for 75 tons of cast iron 
castings for bubble type fractionating towers 
at Skelly Oil Co. refinery at El Dorado, Kans. 
A machine shop, 50 x 150 feet, was recently 
completed for manufacture of rig irons. 


WICHITA, KANS.—Service Foundry Co.,. cap- 
ital $50,000, has been incorporated by J. W. 
Westwood, J. Q. Warren, J. F. Warren and 
others to manufacture brass, bronze, aluminum 
and gray iron castings. A molding room, 50 
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x 60 feet, has been added and sand blast 
equipment installed. 


BOSTON—Brake Synchrometer Co., devices 
for testing automobile brakes, has been formed 
with $25,000 capital by Roy A. Faye, Brook- 
line, Mass., Charles F. Smith, Boston, and 
William A. Kneeland, Winchester, Mass. 

BOSTON—Valcan Oil Corp. oil and oil 
burners, has been formed with $100,000 cap- 
ital by William J. Roberts and Mildred R. 
Webster, both of Boston and Charles E. 
Taylor, Mass. 

BOSTON—Underground-Steam Construction 
Co. has been formed with $100,000 capital by 
Erastus B. Badger, Winchester, Mass., Charles 
L. Campbell, Boston, and Edmund T. Keefe, 
Brookline, Mass. 

BOSTON—Arctic Nup-Air Corp. of New 
England, fans, ventilators and kindred ap- 
pliances, has been formed with $50,000 capital 
by Henry G. Segal, David L. Shoolman and 
Joseph Shoolman, all of Brookline, Mass., 
and May C. Berman of Boston. 


FITCHBURG, MASS.—Multi-Bore Grinding 
Machine Co., grinding machines, engines and 
other machinery, has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital by Robert D. Gold, Leomin- 
ster, Mass., Albert H. Moore, Fitchburg, Mass., 
and Clarence K. Morrill, Somerville, Mass. 

BARK RIVER, MICH.—Bark River Mfg. 
Co. has beer incorporated to manufacture 
fence, fencing and posts with $10,000 capital 
by Charles Gunderson, Escanaba, Benjamin E. 
Douglas and Ole Harstead, Bark River. 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH.—F. P. Ros- 
back Co., has been incorporated to do a 
general foundry and machine shop business 
by F. P. Rosback Sr., Angeline Rosback and 
W. W. Rosback, Benton Harbor. 


DETROIT—Wolverine Tube Co., C. C. Lim- 
bocker president, 1411 Central avenue, is 
having plans made for a 2-story addition 
to its plant. 

DETROIT—Dodge Bros. Inc., 7900 Joseph 
Campau avenue, has given contract to M. J. 
Hoffman Construction Co., Evansville, Ind., 
for a l1-story forge and hammer shop, 75 x 
400 feet at Hamtramck, Mich. 


DETROIT—Mid West Pattern & Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture wood 
and metal patterns with 1000 shares no par 
value by Clyde D. Bierworth, 3764 Atkinson 
street, Detroit, Frank Evans, Highland Park 
and Ruth W. Bierworth, Detroit. 

DETROIT—Kopper Lite Sign Co. has been in- 
corporated with £51,000 capital to manufac- 
ture bronze signs and other devices by J. 
Ernest McCoy, 1614 Packard street, Ann 
Arbor, Arthur E. Stone, and Joseph J. 
Purman, Detroit. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Reliable Smelt- 
ing Co. will build an additional factory 
unit costing $35,000. 

HILLSDALE, MICH.—Richards Bros. Die 
Works, 1560 East Milwaukee avenue, will 
build a l-story plant 34 x 90 feet. 

LANSING, MICH.—Atlas Drop Forge Co. 
is adding to its pattern and repair de- 
partment. 

SAGINAW, MICH.—Lufkin Rule Co., F. 
Buch president, Hess avenue and Prescott 
street, has given contract to W. E. Wood 
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IMKEN ROLLER BEAR- 

H ING SERVICE & SALES 

CO. has closed its branch 
office at 1033 Cathedral street, 
Baltimore, Md., and will supply 
service through its Richmond, Va., 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia of- 
fices. 

ta Che 

Stewart Mfg. Corp., Chicago, 
has adopted the name Stewart 
Die Casting Corp. 

K oe * 

Bissett Steel Co., Cleveland, has 
moved its offices to 947 East 
Sixty-seventh street. 

ok ak * 

Reading Iron Co. has opened 
a district sales office at Tulsa, 
Okla., in charge of A. M. Cullum. 

a * ue 

Kil-Nock Co., 4750 Sheridan 
road, Chicago has changed its 
named to Ever-Tite Bolt Co. 


* * * 


Pittsburgh Insulating Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has removed its offices and 
operations to its new plant, 701 
Fourth avenue, Coraopolis, Pa. 

* * % 

Graybar Electric Co. has made 
arrangements to establish branch 
offices at Hartford, Conn., Read- 
ing, Pa., and Dayton, O. 


* * * 


Tulsa Brass Castings Co. has 
moved from 1032 East Indepen- 
dence street to 1083 North Owas- 
so street, Tulsa, Okla. 

* * * 


Gabriel Tubular Furnace Co., 
Inc., Seattle, recently established 
there, has been moved to Tacoma 
by Ernest Felix and Geo. F. Gehri. 


* * * 


Huffman Bros. Motor Co., Elk- 
hart, Ind., has been sold to Louis 
Poncher and L. C. Smith of Chi- 
cago. 

* * * 

Clock Co., Elgin, IIll., is mov- 
ing machinery and tools to its 
new plant on Bluff City boulevard 
where production will be enlarged. 

coe 

Smith Welding Equipment Corp. 
is the new name assumed by 
Smith’s Inventions Inc., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., the name being 
the only change. 

a ~ 


Donahue Steel Products Co., 


Industrial Business Changes 


Inc., 204 North Jefferson street, 
Chicago, has moved its offices to 
1147 South Washtenaw avenue. 


* * * 


Sun Machinery Co. Inc., 39 
Hamilton street, Newark, N. J., 
has moved to 68 Clinton avenue. 

* * * 

Henry Weis Mfg. Co. Inc., for- 
merly at Atchison, Kan., has 
moved its general offices and fac- 
tory to Elkhart, Ind. 

aK ok ok 

Standard Gage Co. Inc., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., has opened a west- 
ern sales office at 4829 Wood- 
ward avenue, Detroit. 

* * * 

Superior Steel Products Co., 
Monaca, Pa., has moved its sales 
office at Cleveland to 605 Swet- 
land building, in charge cf T. R. 
Goodridge. 

* ok * 

F. R. Phillips & Sons Co., iron 
and steel, Pennsylvania building, 
Philadelphia, has discontinued its 
New York City offices at 90 West 
street. 

* ok a 

American Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
has moved its New York office 
from 261 Broadway to 165 Broad- 
way, twenty-eighth floor. 


* * * 


Nugent Steel Castings Co. and 
Hills-McCanna Co., Chicago, have 
opened a southwestern sales office 
at Tulsa, Okla. in charge of A. 
B. Harrison. 

* ak * 

Signal Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
533 Canal street, New York, has 
moved to larger quarters at 154 
West Fourteenth street, corner 
Seventh avenue. 

* * ok 

La Lance Equipment Co., Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., S. Wirt LaLance, 
713 Second avenue, president has 
bought and will operate the Hunt- 
ington Implement Co., 745 Third 
avenue. 

* * * 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chi- 
cago, has moved its office at 
Knoxville, Tenn., E. L. Thomas 
manager, to 623 Market street, 
rooms 611-615 General building. 


*x* * * 


Plans for reorganization of the 
Reed-Prentice Co., 


Worcester, 


Mass., manufacturer of screw ma- 

chine products have been com- 

pleted and a meeting called to 

obtain approval of stockholders. 
* * col 


Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
will remove its branch at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., to a new building on 
Front street, now being erected, 
where larger quarters will be 
available. 

ok * ok 

Southern Machine & Iron 
Works, Little Rock, Ark., has 
bought the plant and equipment 
of the Model Machine Works and 
the Newham Boiler Works and 
will operate a general machine 
shop. 


* * * 


Bell-Tone Mfg. Co., Charles G. 
Gardner president, manufacturer 
of machine tools, Bridgeport, 
Conn., has bought the plant of 
the Fray division uf the Stanley 
Rule & Level Co. in Bridgeport, 
32,000 square feet. 


* * * 


Palmer Steel Co., Springfield, 
Mass., has opened a branch office 
in New Haven, Conn., with Leo 
F. Caproni in charge. The com- 
pany has other branch offices at 
Boston, Portland, Me., and Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


* * * 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
Pittsburgh, has leased quarters 
in the Marietta building, Atlanta, 
Ga., where sales offices will be 
established, in charge of John W. 
Patterson, manager of the fence 
and post sales department. 

* * * 


The Cincinnati Engineering Tool 
Co., Cincinnati, builder of vertical 
screw machines, special machinery 
and jigs and fixtures, has estab- 
lished New York City offices at 
room 1810, Singer building, 149 
Broadway, in charge of Paul K. 


Dayton. 
* * & 


George Levy Co., 200 Broad- 
way, New York, has been or- 
ganized and has taken represen- 
tation of Parson & Croslandt, 
Ltd., London, Eng., successors of 
William Jacks & Co., Ltd., deal- 
ers in pig iron, finished and semi- 
finished steel and other metal 
products. 
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New Construction and Enterprise 





Iron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer, 51% per 
CE TED uncestsieioneine $4.55 





a 4.40 
Old Range nonbessemer, 51% 

DOF CONE [FON  cecocccccscccsoscsccces 4.40 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 514% per 

cent iron 4.25 





EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces 
Foundry and basic 53 to 63 


OP CUINE ccceseretinennsinenbnniminnete 9.00 to 10.50 
Copper free low phosphorus 
BS to GE Per COME crccccrersserves nominal 





Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 
Cents per unit, f.o.b. cars Atlantic ports 


Spanish low phosphorus, 652 


to 54 per CeMt  crccecccessceee 10.00 to 11.00 
North African low phosphor-- 

OO pesnensictincndccstenaenaiantinighnerscnies 9.25 to 9.75 
Swedish and Norwegian low 

phosphorus, 68 per cent ...... 10.25 to 10.75 


Swedish foundry or basic, 66 


O06 GB. DOE GORE... csisscrscccesoscesoccose 9.00 to 9.50 
Spanish foundry or basic, 50 
SR” eee eee 8.75 to 9.25 


North African foundry and 
basic 50 to 54 per cent... 8.50 to 9.00 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 
cent per pound of metallic manganese con- 
tained. 


Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent......nominal 
Indian minimum 47 per cent......nominal 
Caucasian, 53 to 655 per cent........ 

Wane | sicsccsiteiawines 40 cents c.i.f. tidewater 


Fluor Spar 


85 and 5 per cent grade 


Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
Illinois mines, per net ton $18.00 
Washed gravel, imported duty 
paid eastern tidewater, per 
net tons si . 17.50 to 17.75 











Co., 1805 Ford building, Detroit, for a 3- 
story addition 101 x 142 feet. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Jordan Machine 
Tool Co., 1854 East Twenty-eight street, will 
build an addition 65 x 100 feet. 

ST. LOUIS—Vacuum Cotton Harvester Co., 
John S. Thurman president, 1915 Pine street, 
manufacturing cotton harvesting machinery, 
has bought former plant of Emerson-Branting- 
ham Co., at Columbus, Ind., and will equip it 
for removal of St. Louis plant there. 

CAMDEN, N. J.—The Shoemaker Bridge 
Co., Pottstown, Pa., has been awarded steel 
for a building for the McAndrews & Forbes 
Co. for the manufacture of insulation boards. 


IRVINGTON, N. J.—McBery Maintenance 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital to 
operate a machine shop by Donald McGraw, 
Clara L. Rowe, Short Hills, N. J.; Robert E. 
Roseberry and Sadie H. Roseberry, Newark. 
William Newman, Irvington, N. J., is at- 
torney. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.-A. Janitschek 
Foundry Co., 59 Lake street, will build a 
2-story addition 50 x 110 feet. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Metal Craft Co. has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital to 
manufacture metal products by M. Schullz, 
Harry Schullz and Frank J. Behrle. Pilgrim 
& Rieger, Newark, are attorneys. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Industrial Machine & 
Equipment Co. has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital to manufacture machinery 
by Charles P. Crouch, North Plainfield, N. J.; 
Harry Rothberg and F. G. McCarthy, Plain- 
field, N. J. Harvey Rothberg, Plainfield, is 
attorney. 

TRENTON, N. J.—Sanitary Equipment Co. 
has been incorporated with 100 shares no 
par value to manufacture sewage disposal 
equipment by Austin M. Wortley, David R. 
Lawshe and Marion W. Harn. Richard C. 
Chamberlain Jr., Trenton, N. J., is at- 
torney. 

BATAVIA, N. Y.—Lidoen Mfg. Corp. has 
been incorporated with C. H. Lighthart presi- 
dent to manufacture sheet metal specialties, 
ventilators and similar devices. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Marko Storage Battery 
Co., 1402 Atlantic avenue, is planning a 
l-story plant at Randolph and Varick streets. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—International Durable 
Electric Heater Corp. has been incorporated 
with $250,000 capital by J. W. Crews, and 
W. Clark. A. J. Leitrick, Buffalo, is at- 
torney. 

JAMAICA, N. Y.—Automatic Gauge Stick 
Corp. has been incorporated with 100 shares 


no par value by W. Schnee, C. Schnee and 
M. Gaddy. L. J. Halbert, 1293 Myrtle 
avenue, Brooklyn, is attorney. 

NEW YORK The Pennsylvania railroad 
will erect a cold storage plant at its 
Sunnyside yards. Long Island City. 

NEW YORK—The New York, New Haven 
& Alartford railroad is inquiring for 
structural steel for a repair shop at Read- 
ville, Mass. 

NEW YORK—DeBothezat Impeller Co. Inc., 
1922 Park avenue, has been organized to 
manufacture ventilating devices, fans and 
air filters. 

NEW YORK—Maher Turbine Corp., 157 
East Bighteenth street, P. J. Maher president, 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capital 
to manufacture turbines, and will build plant 
later. 

NEW YORK—BSBalsam-Baer Metal Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital 
to manufacture spring snaps by A. D. 
Balsam, M. Balsam and A. I. Bear. I. Hyman, 
233 Broadway, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Manufacturers Wrecking Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture ma- 
chinery with $5000 capital by M. W. Ripyk, 
N. Newman and K. M. Meagher. Humphreys 
& Day, 42 Broadway, are attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Perfection Ruling & Printing 
Machine Corp. has been incorporated with 
250 shares common stock no par value by 
C. A. Hoevel, G. Weiss and B. Finkelstein. 
Holley & Oxenberg, 331 Madison avenue, are 
attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Powdered Coal Equipment Co. 
has been incorporated with 1000 shares com- 
mon stock no par value to manufacture com- 
bustion machinery by M. W. Crew, G. P. 
West and W. O. Robertson. Hardin & Hess, 
50 Pine street, are attorneys. 

NEW YORK—M. O’Neil Supply Co., 25 
Cliff street, will build a 1 and 2-story plant 
and distributing works at 4617 Flushing 
avenue, Long Island City. Ballinger Co., 
100 East Forty-Second street, New York, is 
architect and engineer. 

ROCHESTER N. Y.—American Roll Screen 
Co. has been incorporated with $300,000 capital 
by C. B. Tattlock, E. W. Day and D. L. 
Franz. Webster, Strauss & Lamb, Rochester, 
are attorneys. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Aab & Mullen has 
been incorporated with $5000 capital to 
manufacture metal devices by W. R. Aab, 
I. B. Aab and R. P. Mullen. Gano & Berger, 
Rochester, are attorneys. 

WEST .POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—Schatz 
Mfg. Co., manufacturer of punches and shears, 


has given contract to Fred T. Ley Co., 
Springfield, Mass., for a l-story addition 100 
x 130 feet H. A. Schatz is president. 
CANTON, 0O.—Louisville Brass & Steel 
Foundry, C. A. Jackson president, will begin 
operations June 1 on brass and bronze cast- 
ings and later equip for steel castings. 
CANTON, O.—Car-Van Steel Products Co. 
has been incorporated with $300,000 capital 
by W. S. Carnes, E. T. McPherson, F. J. 
Wilson, Wendell Herbruck and M. Safranek. 


CANTON, O.—Wheel Products Corp. has 
been incorporated with 6000 shares no par 
value and $350,000 preferred stock by Philip 
M. Miller, Herbert MacMillan Wendell Her- 
bruck, F. B. Melchoir and M. Safranek. 


CINCINNATI—Schaible Foundry & Brass 
Works Co., Dane and Knowlton streets, will 
build an addition to its plant. 

CINCINATI—Cincinati Engineering Tool 
Co., builder of vertical automatic screw ma- 
chines, special machinery, jigs and fixtures, 
has bought 2% acres and will build a new 
plant, to provide larger facilities. 

CINCINNATI—Kant Score Piston Co. has 
bought the auxiliary plant of the Lunken- 
heimer Co. in North Fairmount, including a 
foundry and several other buiidings, which 
will be remodeled for use by new owner. 

CLEVELAND—Acme Plating & Castings Co. 
has been incorporated with $12,000 capital 
by Antone Yuse, Ross Yuse, O. C. Narveleit, 
A. J. Dickson and Lois Simonson. 


CLEVELAND—Columbian Vise & Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with 6000 shares no 
par value by Jay P. Taggart, Herbert Duffy, 
H. K. Bell, A. V. Cannon and Paul H. 
Keough. 

CLEVELAND—Electric Steam Generator Mfg. 
Co. Inc. has been incorporated with 500 shares” 
no par value by Leon Ginsberg, Mildred 
Leahy, Myrtle Fish, Ralph S. Dettelbach and 
R. E. Dettelbach. 

DAYTON, O.—Mahan Foundry Co. has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital by Harry F. 
Mahan and James E. Higgins. 

DAYTON, 0O.—Aircraft Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporated with 100 shares no par value by 
John E. Parrott, G N. Missogenis, Thomas W. 
James, J. B. Collidge, B. D. Moore and 
Rhea M. Decker. : 

FREMONT, 0O.—Henkle Clauss Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of cutlery and shears, J. F. 
Miller superintendent, 223 North Prospect 
street, is having plans made for an addition 
to its plant. 

HARRISBURG, PA.—Fuel Savers Inc. has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital to 
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manufacture mechanical and electrical heat- 
ing and ventilating equipment by E. Bruce 
Taylor, 1600 Briggs street, Harrisburg, George 
Kunkel and C. A. F. Ornwald. 

McKEES ROCKS, PA.—Enterprise Stamping 
Co., manufacturer of stamped products and 
metal cans, has let contract to the Austin 
Co. for a 3-story addition. 

MIFFLINBURG, PA. — Mifflinburg Body 
Works, William Sterling general manager, 
is planning an addition, two or three stories. 


PHILADELPHIA—Link-Belt Co., Park 
avenue, Nicetown, will build a 1-story addi- 
tion to its machine shop 45 x 145 feet. 

PHILADELPHIA—The Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co. has opened bids on a_ substation, 
at 52-54 North Sixth street, two stories, 
50 x 112 feet, brick and steel. 

PHILADELPHIA—A contract for a $6000 
plant addition has been awarded by the 
Monarch Mfg. Co., West Moreland and 
Salmon streets, to A. Earl Barnes & Co., 
2044 ast Clementine street. 


PHILADELPHIA—Fischer & Jacobs Inc. has 
been incorporated with $45,000 capital to 
manufacture automobile accessories by Fred 
Fischer, 1724 Nedro avenue, Philadelphia, 
Albert R. Jacobs and Hamiltin D. Carpenter. 

POTTSTOWN, PA.—The American Gas & 
Electric Co., has awarded crane runways to 
the Indiana Bridge Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Aluminum Foun- 
dry & Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital to manufacture various alum- 
inum products. 


GALVESTON, TEX.—Hindman Tool Co., 
manufacturer of oil well appliances, has re- 
moved its plant and headquarters to Galves- 
tén from Houston. G. W. Hindman is gen- 
eral manager. 

HOUSTON, ‘TEX.—Texas’ Electric Steel 
Castings Co., capital $8000 incorporated by 
C. C. Davore, E. RK. Spears and F. G. Sowden. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Lone Star Engineering 
Works has rented a building at Harrisburg 
on the ship channel to be used as a ma- 
chine shop for repair of marine tools. 


ORANGE, TEX.—Orange Steel & Construc- 
tion Co. has been incorporated with $2400 
capital by J. I. Byrne, F. H. Farwell and 
S. M. White. 


SAN ANTONIO TEX.—San Antonio Ma- 
chine & Supply Co., 102 South Chapparal 
street, has given contract to J. W. Berming- 
ham, 723 King street, for a 1-story plant 
50 x 300 feet. 

OLYMPIA, WASH.—Olympia port district 
has given contract to T. E. Jones, Seattle, 
for a dock 110 x 600 feet, with two rail- 
road _ tracks. 

SEATTLE—Rothert Steel Corp. has been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital to smelt 
metals from ore, by E. H. Rothbert and 
G. H. Rummens, 612 American Bank building. 

SEATTLE—Seattle-Astoria Iron Works Inc., 
601 Myrtle avenue, will build a l-story addi- 
tion 105 x 120 feet at Seventh and Myrtle 
avenues. 

CUDAHY, WIS.—Venus & Merkowski, 1418 
Packard avenue, are awarding contracts 
through Architects Rosman & Wierdsma, 490 
Broadway, Milwaukee, for the construction 
of a $30,000 garage and repairshop. 

MANITOWOC, WIS.—Henry Meany, Thir- 
teenth and Franklin streets, will build a 
$25,000 public garage and repair shop, 60 
x 120 ft., according to plans by Architect 
W. J. Raeuber, who will close bids about 
May 10. 

MILWAUKEE—tThe A. Kieckhaefer Eleva- 
tor Co., Milwaukee, is lowest bidder at $11,- 


New Constructioa and Enterprise 


286 for furnishing the freight elevators for 
the new municipal service building at Six- 
teenth and Canal streets. 


MILWAUKEE—A charter has been granted 
to the Milwaukee Metal Spinning Co., capital 
stock $25,000. The objects are to manufac- 
ture all kinds of steel, brass and aluminum 
metal products. Incorporators are Theodore 
Salow, Max H. Krahn and Clement Salow. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—The Northfield Co., 
Eighteenth and Martin avenues, will build a 
4-story addition, 40 x 108 feet, and rebuild 
the present factory which was damaged by 
fire April 29. Ernst Schultz is general man- 
ager. The concern manufactures special fur- 
niture and fixtures. 


TWO RIVERS, WIS.—The Hamilton Mfg. 
Co. is ready for bids for the elevators and 
conveyor system for a 5-story addition, 120 
x 180 feet, and a l-story extension, 120 x 
150 feet, to its plant, devoted to manufac- 
turing steel and wood furniture and. fixtures 
for printing plants, dental offices. ete: Loek- 
wood, Greene & Co., 400 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, are the engineers. 


CASPER, WYO.—Texas Co. has plans for 
a 10,000-barrel oil refinery at Craig, Colo. 
A. S. Bailey is general superintendent of re- 
fineries in Rocky Mountain region. 


Business in Canada 


EDMONTON, ALTA.—City council approved 
steps being taken for the purchase of new 
power equipment for local plant estimated 
to cost $275,000. C. E. K. Cox is city clerk. 


EDMONDS, B. C.—A by-law will be sub- 
mitted to ratepayers of Burnaby in connection 
with expenditure of $125,000 on waterworks 
addition here. Clerk, A. G. Moore, Edmonds. 


GRAND FORKS, B. C.—An agreement has 
been entered into whereby the city of Grand 
Forks will take over Smelter Lake and dam, 
and the new owners propose to build a 
power plant and develop 1200-horsepower at 
a cost of $35,000. 


NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C.—Construction 
work has been started on the first unit of 
new plant here for the Canadian Scottish 
Paper Co. Ltd. Work is being done under 
the supervision of C. F. Robinson. The 
first unit will cost $12,000 for building, 
and another $18,000 will be spent on ma- 
chinery and equipment. Two buildings are 
being erected, a coating mill 55 x 220 feet, 
and a boiler house 28 x 40 feet, both of 
frame and corrugated iron construction. 


VICTORIA, B. C.—Bids will be received by 
S. E. O’Brien, secretary, dominion department 
of public works, Ottawa, Canada, for travel- 
ing crane here for the Esquimalt dry dock, 
estimated to cost $100,000. Plans and specifica- 
tions with department at Ottawa. 


VICTORIA, B. C.—Time for receiving bids 
for the building of traveling crane here for 
the new Esquimalt drydock for the dominion 
government, department of public works, 
Ottawa, Canada, has been extended to June 
2. Plans and specifications with department 
of public works, Ottawa. 


VICTORIA, B. C.—The Union Oil Co., pro- 
poses to start work at an early date on a 
plant here. It is probable that oil and gas 
storage tanks, which will form a large part 
of the construction scheme, will be erected 
under supervision of the company’s engineers, 
and that tenders will be called for power 


house, and wharf. 
ROBLIN, MAN.—Town council is having 
plans prepared for electric light and power 
plant here. 
SELKIRK, MAN.—The 


Manitoba’ Rolling 
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Mills, Ltd., proposes to start work immedi- 
ately on machine shop here. 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—It is reported that rep- 
resentatives of the Eckhardt Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul, have completed arrangements with city 
officials to establish a plant here for the 
manufacture of threshing engines, loading 
machines, farm implements, etc. Work on 
the proposed plant will be started in the 
course of the next few weeks. 


CAYUGA, ONT.—It is reported that the 
United States Gypsum Co., is contemplating 
erecting a plant here. 


FERGUS, ONT.—Beatty Bros. Ltd., manu- 
facturer of electric washers, hydrants, etce., 
has started work on addition to plant here, 


GALT, ONT.—The Porter Mfg. Co., manu- 
facturers of tubular brass goods, ete., will 
biuld addition to plant here to be 1-story, 
25 x 58 feet. 


GALT, ONT.—Cowan & Co., manufacturers 
of woodworking machinery, etc., will reopen 
thcir foundry to manufacture their own 


castings. 

HAILEYBURY, ONT.—The International 
Paper Co. plans to purchase the pulp mill 
hcre owned by the Ontario Light & Power 
Co., also to build an addition to mills. 

KAPUSKASING, ONT.—The Spruce Falls 
Power & Paper Co., Ltd., has been granted a 
provincial charter authorizing the construction 
and operation of hydro electric power plant, 
pulp and paper mills, ete., here. The full 
devejopment of the new company involves an 
investment of $25,000,000, the daily produc- 
tion of 500 tons of newsprint, and upwards of 
120 tons of sulphite, also the development of 
electric power in this district. 

KINGSTON, ONT.—The Monarch Battery 
Co. proposes to build a new factory here. 
Isaac Cohen is president of the company. 

OTTAWA, ONT.—Kelley Loveday Ltd. has 
been incorporated to manufacture electrical 


apparatus, batteries, engines, motors, radio 
equipment, ete., with $50,000 capital stock 
by Albert T. Loveday, William B. Kelley, 
Arthur E. McCarthy and others. 

PORT ARTHUR, ONT.—The Provincial 


Paper Mills, Current River, has let the general 
contract to W. J. Thimble for addition to 
finishing room to cost $24,000 and to beater 
room to cost $23,500. 


PORT ARTHUR, ONT.—By reason of the 
change in the construction program of the 
Thunder Bay Paper Co., a much larger plant 
than the one formerly proposed will be erected 
here. The company is negotiating for the 
purchase of 100 acres in the Strathcona addi- 
tion, on which to erect the new mills. Pres- 
ent plans call for a 400-ton newsprint mill, 
to be in operation by January, 1931, and to 
employ 750 men, the old plans 
called for a 200-ton mill. 

PORT STANLEY, ONT.—The London & 
Port Stanley railway proposes to install coal 
handling plant here. 

RIDGEWAY, ONT.—The Bertie township 
council is having plans prepared for water- 
works plant. 


SANDWICH, ONT.—The Canadian Salt Co., 


where as 


Sandwich street, Windsor, Ont., will start 
work soon on factory and office building 
here. 


SAULT STE. MARIE, ONT.—Jannison 
Electric, Ltd. has been incorporated to manu- 
facture electrical apparatus, with $40,000 cap- 
ital stock by Perey S. Jannison, William I. 
Hesson, Albert R. Hugill, and others. 

ST. THOMAS, ONT.—A merger has taken 
place between the St. Thomas Metal Sign 
Co., and the Mathews Co., of Detroit. Under 
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the new management it is proposed to increase 
operations and with this end in view a large 
eddition will be made to the local plant. 


ST. THOMAS, ONT.—The Edison Phono- 
graph Co., East Orange, N. J., proposes to 
establish an assembling and distributing plant 


plans call for the 
distributing depart- 
closing of those at 


understood 
Toronto 


here. It is 
closing of the 
ment and eventually the 
Montreal Winnipeg. 

STRATFORD, ONT.—The 
will build an addition to its factory here to 
be four stories, 63 x 160 feet. The cost of 
building and equipment to be $200,000, accord- 
Kroehler of 


and 


Kroehler Mfg. Co. 


ing to an announcement by P. E. 
Chicago. 


SUDBURY, ONT.—Town council plans con- 
struction of substation here to cost $15,- 
C00 and will spend $19,000 on equipment. 
Town clerk W. J. Ross. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Canadian Chromalox 
Co. Ltd. has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture electrical machinery and apparatus, with 
capital of $50,000, by Lillian Dillon, Emma 


Staples, Mary Corbett, and others. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Macassa Mines, Ltd. has 
been incorporated with $3,500,000, capital to 
mine, smelt and refine ores, metals and miner- 
als by Ruby A. James, Robert I. Ferguson, 
Neil C. Fraser, and others. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Elrick Rotating Engine 
Co. Ltd. has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture engines, machinery and tools, with $500, 
000 capital stock by Charles W. Smyth, 
Donald B. Mulholland, and Alfred C. Crysler. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Red Lacus Mines, “Ltd. 
has been incorporated to mine, smelt and 
refine ores, metals and minerals, with $1,000,- 
000 capital by James Y. Murdoch, William H. 
Beatty, Sadie M. Hutchinson, and others. 


TORONTO, ONT.—The T. Fox Machine 
Mfg. Co. Ltd. has been incorporated to manu- 
facture machinery, parts and appliances, with 
$55,000 capital stock, by Collier C. Grant, 
John G. Leckie, and Albert F. Ford. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Wilson Illumination Com- 
pany, Ltd. has been incorporated to carry 
on the business of electrical and mechanical 
engineers, with capital of $40,000, by George 
M. Willoughby, Harold L. Steele, and Joseph 
M. Bullen. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Red Lake Metals 
Litd., has incorporated to mine, smelt 
and refine ores, metals and minerals, with 
capital of $3,000,000, by Larmour Soliague, 


Corp. 
been 


New Construction and Enterprise 





Refractories 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.o.b. works 





Fennsylvania, No. 1.......... :...$43.00 to 45.00 
Pennsylvania, No. 2... -- 35.00 to 40.00 
EES EE ee - 43.00 to 46.00 
>” ea Sg elas . 38.00 to 40.00 
Illinois, No. 1 . 40.00 to 43.00 
Illinois, No. 2........... 35.00 to 38.00 
Kentucky, No. 1 ... ... 43.00 to 45.00 
Kentucky, No. 2........ «- 40.00 to 48.00 
Missouri, No. 1 .«- 43.00 to 46.00 
Missouri, No. 2 .... ..- 35.00 to 88.00 
Maryland, No. 1 ....... .- 43.00 to 47.00 
Maryland, No. 2  cccccccccccesssosees 39.00 to 42.00 
SILICA BRICK 
POMNSYIVANIR —necercocsesesiveciorerees 40.00 
CORR. jnreccnev nesses an 





we 49.00 
DUCTED | <ctinicctieinnss 48.00 to 52.00 


MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton Seaboard Base 
E06 TEE Sebo 
CHROME BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 


45.00 











Francis A. Blackburn, Hugh J. Dawson, and 
others. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Electric Household 
Utilities Corp. of Canada, Ltd. has been in- 
corporated to manufacture electrical ma- 
chinery and apparatus, with capital of $50,- 
000, by George A. Urquhart, Thomas C. 
Urquhart, Harold M. Smith, and others. 

TORONTO, ONT.—McCallum Red Lake 
Mines, Ltd. has been incorporated to mine, 
smelt and refine ores, metals and minerals, 
with $2,000,000 capital by Henry E. Cornell, 
William B. McHenry, John F. Boland, and 
others 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Red Devil Battery Co. 
Ltd. has been incorporated to manufacture bat- 
teries, electrical equipment, machinery, radio 
sets, etc., with $100,000 capital stock; by 
Francis Syms, Robert J. Gregg, Joseph P. 
Elson and others. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Howey Gold Mines, Ltd., 
has been incorporated to mine, smelt and re- 
fine ores, metals and minerals, with capital 
stock of $5,000,000, by Douglas J. Nickle, 
Edward G. McMillan, Wilfred R. Binch, and 
others. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Universal Brake Beams, 
Ltd. has been incorporated, to carry on busi- 





brass 
with capital of $150,000, 
and 100,000 common shares without par value, 


iron masters, steel makers, 


etc., 


ness as 
manufacturers, 


by Horace G. Proudlove, Lillian E. Cork, 
Bertha M. Hawkins, and others. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—A new substation, which, 
with building ‘and switching equipment rep- 
resenting an expenditure of $175,000 will be 
erected here by the Windsor hydro system, 
according to O. M. Perry, manager. The 
ultimate capacity will be five 3000 kilovolt- 
ampere transformers, but the present installa- 
tion will be two 3000 kilovolt-ampere trans- 
formers. 


CAP DE LA MADELINE, QUE.—The Bates 
Valve Bag Co. Ltd., 8200 South Chicago 
avenue, Chicago, IIl., proposes building a 
manufacturing pliant here to cost $75,000. 
A site has been secured on St. Lawrence 
street. 

GRANBY, QUE.—The Dominion Safety Lock 
Nut Co., which has been operating at La- 
chine, Que., will build a manufacturing plant 
here, and the equipment at Lachine will be 
dismantled and removed to the local plant. 
H. R. Snyder is president. 

LEVIS, QUE.—The Romaine River Oxide 
Co. is contemplating building manufacturing 
plant here to cost $1,000,000. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Eastern Steel Products, 
Ltd. has been incorporated to manufacture 
steel products, with $20,000, capital by John E. 
Grivell, Ella M. Jackson, Hanna G. McKeil, 
and others. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Efficient & Economie 
Devices, Ltd. has been incorporated, to manu- 
facture coal burners and other heating appa- 
ratus, with capital of $50,000, by Theodore 
B. Heney, William C. Nicholson, Margaret T. 
Darragh, and others. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—The Northern Ontario 
Pulp & Paper Co. Ltd. has been incorporated 
to build and operate pulp and paper mills, 


power development plants, etc., with $4,- 
000,000 capital stock; by Sadi C. Demers, 
Edward J. Waterton, Jacques Senecal and 
others. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—The Lunn Skates Mfg. 
Co. Ltd. has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital stock; to carry on business as brass 


and iron founders, manufacture skates, iron 
and steel, brass, copper and metal products, 
etc., by Alexander P. Mathieu, Adelphe 


Gadoury, of Montreal, Que.; Hermance Guay 
of Terrebonne, Que., and others. 


New Trade Publications 


PERFORATED METAL—Charles Mundt & 
Sons, Jersey City, N. J., have issued a pocket 
catalog showing the patterns of their per- 
forated metals for various purposes, actual 
size. 

COMPRESSED AIR—A motion picture film 
prepared by the Compressed Air Society, 90 
West street, New York, is being loaned to 
societies for exhibition. This is publicity for 
the compressed air tool industry in general. 

PNEUMATIC CONVEYING—Dust Recover- 
ing & Conveying Co., Cleveland, has issued a 
bulletin showing how its equipment is used in 
unloading and conveying fine materials from 
ear to bins, with lessened labor and losses. 

ELECTRIC RELAY—An across-the-line re- 
lay is described in a bulletin by the Allen- 
Bradley Co., Milwaukee. A feature is pro- 
vision for changing the relay rating by mov- 
ing the position of the core. 


TACHOMETERS—Devices for measuring 
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epeed of revolutions are described in a leaflet 
by the Foxboro Co., Inc., Foxboro, Mass. Port- 
able and recording types are shown and fea- 
tures of the devices are described. 


KNIVES—A catalog of machine knives has 
been issued by Henry Disston & Sons Ince., 
Philadelphia, describing several new products 
of this concern, with special emphasis on 
two types of knives designed for unusually 
hard service. 


VENTILATORS—Bogert & Carlogh Co., Pat- 
erson, N. J., has issued a catalog describing 
its bottom and top sliding ventilator windows 
with bronze guides and presenting architec- 
tural and industrial types of projected win- 
cows and bronze guides. 


REFRACTORIES—A booklet describing and 
illustrating the use of two of its products 
for lining and bottoms of forge and heating 
furnaces has been issued by the refractories 
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division of E. J. Lavino & Co., Philadelphia. 
The booklet gives much information relative 
to refractory use and engineering data on 
these materials. 


AIR FILTERS—Automatic removal of dust 
from air by passing through screens coated 
with a viscous material, which are self- 
cleaning, is described in a bulletin by Drying 
Systems Ine., Chicago. Representative installa- 
tions are shown and advantages of this 
means of cleaning air for business houses 
and plants are presented. 


CONVEYORS—Moving materials in various 
containers, loading or unloading, piling and 
tiering are described in a _ well-conceived 
catalog by the Standard Conveyor Co., North 
St. Paul, Minn. A wide diversity of duty 
possible by the equipment made by this 
company is shown in the illustrations and 
in the text is much information as to savings 
over manpower for the same purpose. 































Typical Installation in Well-Known Automobile Plant 


WHY SHEET-SCRAP CAN BE PROFITABLY COMPRESSED 





It commands at all times the best price; 
| It can be more conveniently stored; 
It can be more economically handled; 
It can be readily held for favorable markets; 
It practically eliminates corrosion; 
It permits of loading cars to capacity; 
It saves much heat in remelting. 


LOGEMANN SCRAP-METAL PRESSES 


Hydraulic and Mechanical Types 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 
3126 Burleigh St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





_Also presses making crucible- 
size bricks of copper, brass, 
aluminum and other metals. 


Please indicate character of 
scrap, quantity and heaviest 
gauge, when writing. 





Logemann Mechanical-type Metal Baler 
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Discounts and Extras 


Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount or $4 
per ton higher net. 

Chicago takes differential 24% points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis or $5 per ton 
higher net. 















































Butt Weld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
-inch 45 19 
and %-inch 51 25 
ae 56 4214 
ee abiniaipstaen 60 4814 
to 38-inch ...... 62 50% 
2-inch 43 
5 ECC eae 59 47 
SO By cnstecctsiiteremmenis 56 43 
9 ANd LO-INCh ....ceicrecercescseesees 54 41 
er ee ee 58 4014 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
eS een een 60 4814 
Lap Weld 
I -  cnpeenetitgritnnresesrnconsersinives 41 
2% to 6-inch 57 45 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
inch 24% 
He and Hime .....cccvsecseveseserees 47 30 
inch 53 42 
-inch 58 47 
BD IRIN ccreccorsstecsenstestsinn 60 49 
BBO BARE cccccsecsrcsecicrsicsecorscece 61 50 
2-inch 8 42% 
2 to 4-inch 67 46 
4% to 6-inch 56 45 
7 to 8-inch ......... 52 8944 
9 and 10-inch 45 82 
11 and 12-inch 44 $1 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
%-inch ....... sicbibehdecetecbaniions 3214 
&% to 1%- inch . one 45 85% 
2 to 2\%-inch 47 87% 
DD siisiiescemssctibintigcntnetnnsteslaiein 82% 
2% to 4-inch 43 8414 
4% to 6-inch 42 33 
7 to 8-inch 38 25 
(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 


preferential discounts of 1 and 5 on black 
and 1% and 6 on galvanized.) 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 





loads. Individual quotations made on de- 
livered basis. 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 
Me and SB-ineh q......cccseveevee +11 +89 
-inch 22 2 
NII ddtinhnicamamitenanenationsiiinnens 28 11 
L tO DM HIME ......ccererrereeseees 30 13 
Lap Weld 
1% and 14-inch .........0000 Upon application 
ES Saran 23 
2% to 6-inch ... 26 11 
8 to 6-inch ....... 28 13 
7 to 12-inch 26 11 





PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 











ONd S-inel.............c00se000 +19 +654 
MEEEEEE  Scrccnisseesemsescaeveldoeniuen 21 7 
-inch 28 12 
HO DU HIMCH  ....ccccsereeseerenee 30 14 
Lap Weld 

2-inch 23 ) 
BY tO eMC 2.....cccrccccresssess 29 15 
4 to 6-inch aie 28 14 
T Co B-inehr ......c0..00000. 21 7 
© GO FER ttentscrewtinen 16 2 
= 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 

















Butt Weld 
gin +47% +5914 
4-inch +28 +40 
+46 
144-inch +28 +40 
1\%-inch +27 +39 
Lap Weld 
2 and 2% inches.............. +13 +25 
B tO 4-1NCh  o.cccccecseees +17 
4% to 6-inch +18 
8-inch 





+12 
(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 
preferential discounts of 1, 5 and 2% on 
black and galvanized.) 


Boiler Tubes 





2 and 24. inch a 














28 off 
2% and 2%-inch 83 off 
8-inch 36 off 
4% to 3%-inch 38% off 
4 to 13-inch 42 off 





(Note—Additional discounts of 5 to 7 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 


CHARCOAL IRON 











1%-inch +22 
icine +12 
2 and 2%-inch + 2 
2% to 38-inch 3 





3% to 4%-inch 5 
(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 3 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 


SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 















































1-ine 56 off 
if and 14-inch 48 off 
1%-inch “t 32 off 
2 and 2%-ingh o. 27 off 
2% and 2%-inch. 35 off 
38-inch 41 off 
8% and 8%-inch 43 off 
4-inch 46 off 
41, 5 and 6-inch 41 off 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
2 and 2%-inch 30 off 
2% and 2%-inch 38 off 
a A A AT EE 44 off 
8% and 34-inch 46 off 
MUININED  decbiatididehibatinasiadcdinta badehivonsiiiesssannmacoveniians 49 off 
4%, 5 and 6-inch 44 off 





SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 


Add $8 per ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 65 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside 
diameter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.20 per cent........ 50 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent........ 45 to 50 off 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 














Outside diameter Gage Price 
III Theda itieeccevcncscansopeosesecioss 12-gage 14\%c 
SEN; Geiivinshadinaencinnsiesienatbonstanity 1l-gage 15c 
2-inch .. 10-gage 16c 
24-inch 12-gage 16c 

SE IIIIIEL - winsninsckcnendscncieantounnintsn ll-gage 17¢ 
SSIIIUIN  heseniininstoncetacuhipandontanels 10-gage 18c 
8-inc 7-gage 338c 
5%-inch 9-gage 50c 
54-inch 9-gage 52c 





Plus usual extras for forming and for 
long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 
cially exact lengths. 


Plate Extras 
BASE 
Rectangular plates, tank steel or con- 
forming to manufacturers’ Standard Speci- 
fications for structural steel, dated Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, %4-inch thick and over 
on thinnest edge, (except for %%-inch or 
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72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and 
gage extras), 100 inches wide and under, 
down to but not including 6 inches wide, 
5 feet 0 inches long up to published limit 
in length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are 
base. Extras per pound for width or 
diameter. 

All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 

%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 
to weigh— 























Over 100 inches to and including 110 
inches -05¢ 
Over 110 inches to and including 115 
inches -10c 
Over 115 inches to and including 120 
inches -15c 
Over 120 inches to and including 125 
inches -25c¢ 
Over 125 inches to and including 128 
inches -50c 
Plates less than %-inch or lighter 
than 11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 inches to and including 84 
inches -10¢ 
Over 84 inches to and including 96 
inches -20c 
Over 96 inches to and including 100 . 
-80c 





Over 100 inches add .35c to width ex- 
tras for plates %4-inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 
Plates not Exceeding 72 inches Wide 
Plates less than %%4-inch gage, to and 
including f-inch; or lighter than 10.2 
pounds per square foot to and including 
7.65 pounds per square foot............ -20c 
Plates over 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than 14-inch gage, to and in- 
cluding ¥-inch; or lighter than 11 pounds 
per square foot, to but not including yoo 




















Pounds per square fO0t ........cccccccsersee 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds per square 

foot -80¢ 

QUALITIES 

Pressing steel 10c¢ 
Flange steel (boiler grate) Ficatiimetaiaieitisn .15c 
Ordinary firebox steel] ..........ccsccsescceseonseeee 20c 
Stillbottom steel -80c 
Locomotive firebox stee] .......ccscccseceeee -50c 
Marine steel 1.50¢ 
Hull material subject to U. S. Navy 

Dept. Specifications for Medium or 

Soft Steel -10¢ 
High tensile hull steel subject to 

U Navy Dept. or equivalent 

specifications 1.00c 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. Navy 

Dept. Specifications, classes A and 

B 1.50¢ 





Hull plates to hull specifications, required 
to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 

Floor Plates 

Checkered plates 1.75¢ 
Checkered plates are not furnished to 

sketch and are rolled from “Stock Steel’ 

only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 


INSPECTION 





Mill inspection 

Charges for other inspection, such as 
Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, 
will be made by inspection bureau direct 
to buyer. 


CUTTING 
LENGTH OR DIAMETER 
All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 

Five feet and over up to published limit 
of length, but not over 80 feet....No extras 
Under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive 
Under 3 feet to 2 feet inclusive 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive. 








Under 1 foot ... 
Over 80 feet to 100 feet inelusive...... 10¢ 
Over 100 feet add .25c plus .05c for 


every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 
Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Including straight taper plates) 
Additional extra -10¢ 
Irregular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Sketches cannot be sheared wiht re-entrant 
angles) 
-20¢ 





Additiona) extra 




















ODAY a vacant lot, strewn with the city’s 
untidiness—tomorrow a tower of steel, its 
sides studded with ten thousand glass eyes. 


“Cruisers of the sky line” dangling from dizzy 
perches—while less brave souls marvel from 
safer earth—the staccato machine gun fire of a 
battery of riveters—swinging beams and cough- 
ing trucks, 


Yet you must look back of these spectacular 
scenes, far removed from the actual firing line 
of construction—to find the real answer to all 
of this striking efficiency and speed. 


Mass production—efficient manufacturing— 
no lost motion—those factors are famous in the 
record of the Steel Industry for amazing output. 


Before the skyscraper—planned production 
of the building’s “ribs” and “spine” and “head”. 
The rest is simple indeed. 
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| OUR plant or factory, if equipped with 
Link-Belt cost-cutting, labor-aiding, profit- 

| producing elevating and conveying machinery, 

| will enable you to standardize; produce in quan- 

| 

| 

| 





tity; manufacture at the lowest cost. 


You can place implicit confidence in 
Link-Belt—our engineers have success- 
fully solved material problems over a 
period of fifty years. 


| 
| 
Let us suggest an effective plan 
i for cutting your production costs 
| through Link-Belt handling 
methods. 


Address nearest office. 


Elevators and Conveyors for all purposes. 
| Chains—Conveyor, Elevator and Drive. 
Sprockets—Conveyor, Elevator and Drive. 
i] Silent and Roller Chain Drives. 

Belt and Bucket Loaders—Electric or Gas. 
Crawler and Locomotive Cranes. 
H) Bearings, Buckets, Boots, Gears, Pulleys. 
} 





Transmission Machinery. Assembly Conveyor in a prominent automobile plant 





LINK-BELT COMPANY 


' 

PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road INDIANAPOLIS, 200 S. Belmont Ave. 2677 
e New York- - + + 2676 Woolworth Bidg. Wilkée-Barre - 826 Second Nat'l Bank Bidg. St.Lowis - - - - + + + 3638 Olive St. New Orleans - 504 New \—— a Bldg. 

1] Boston- -« «+ + «© «= «= « 49 FederalSt. Huntington, W. Va. - Robeon-Prichard Bidg. oy ell Mo., R.436, 1002 Baltimore Ave. Birmingham, Ala. - 720 Bro = Bidg. 

| Pittsburgh + + + + «+ « 335 Fifth Ave. seerepad “2s 2 = Rockefeller Bldg. Denver - + + + + « 520 Boston Bidg. Atlanta, 610 Citizens & Southern Baok Bldg. 

i Buffalo- «+ + + « « 1. Ellicott Square Detroit - <«- - + = 938 Linsdale Ave Laster. + 321 Starks Bldg. Toronto 2. and Montreal, Link-Belt Limited 


Ky. 
\ . W. CALDWELL & SON CO.:—Chicago, 1700 8. We harmed oe New York, 2676 Woolworth Bidg.; Dallas, Texas, 810 Main St. 
: antes BELT MEESE 49 oercese> CO.:—San od Harrison Sts.; Seattle. 820 First Ave., 8.: Portland, Ore., 67 Front St. 
Angeles, 400 E. Third oe. Oekinad Galt. 526 Third St.; Fresno. Calif., 215 Brix Bidg, 


LINK-BELT 


Elevating and Conveying Machinery 
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ACCUMULATORS 

Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 
Logemann Brothers. Co., 8126 
Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
— . -“eemmens Works, 


United oe a & Foundry 
Co., Farmers Bank Bidg., 
— Pa. 

ood, R. & Co., 400 Chestnut 
8t., Philedelphia, Pa. 


ACETYLENE (Dissolved) 
International Oxygen Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


St., New York City. 


ACETYLENE GENERATORS 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 80 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACETYLENE IN CYLINDERS 

International Oxygen Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Prest-O-Lite Co., The, 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACIDS (Pickling) 
American Chemical Paint Co., 
Ambler, Pa. 


ADAMITE ROLLS 
American Adamite Co., The, 
12th & Etna Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ww 


AIR COMPRESSORS—See COM- 
PRESSORS (Air) 
ALLOYS 
Browne, deCourcy, Inc., 
8 West 40th St, New York City. 
Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., 


80 E. Si 2 St., New York City. 

Lavino, E. J., & Co., Bullitt Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Metal & Thermit Corp., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

Vanadium Corp. of America, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 


ALUMINUM 
Leavitt, C. W., & Co., 
80 Church St, + New York City. 


E. 40th St., New York 


ALUMINUM (Vanadium) 
Vanadium Corp. of America, 
Broadway, New York City. 


ALUMINUM TUBING 
Summerill Tubing Co., 
port, Pa. 


ANGLES, TEES, CHANNELS—See 
STEEL (Structural) 


ANNEALING BOXES 
Adamson Machine Co., The, Ak- 


Ohio. 

Cheek Steel Foundry Co., 
Sandusky, O. 

Pittsburgh Malleable Iron Co., 84th 
& Smallman Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Co., Oliver Bidg., 


120 


Bridge- 


, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Farmers Bank Bidg., Pitts- 


IRON TRADE REVIEW 


‘Where'lo Buy 


If you don’t find what you 
@Index to advertisements will give 


A classified-by-products list of advertisers for the convenience of readers. 
want, write us and we will tell you where to get it. 
you page number of any advertiser and by referring to advertisement 
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you can get full particulars about products. 


ANTI GLARE PREPARATION 
Skybryte Co., The, Keith Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 


ALS 
McKee, Arthur G., & Co., 2422 


Euclid Ave., * Cleveland, Oo. 


AXLES 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 


Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Champion Machine & Forging Co., 
The 8675 E. 78th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, iil. 
National Tube Co., Frick Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BALING PRESSES 
Logemann Brothers Co., 
leigh St., Milwaukee, 


Bares — HOOPS 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa. 


$126 Bur- 
Wis. 


(Galvan- 


BANDS (Iron) 
Bethlehem Stee] Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


BANDS (Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


BANDS (Welded Iron and Steel) 
Akron-Selle Co., ron, O. 


BAR BENDERS 
Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BARGES (Steel) 
American Bridge Co., 
way, New York City. 


71 Broad- 


BARRELS (Steel) 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co., The, 
1281 E. 88th St. Cleveland, O. 


BARS (Acid Resistant) 
Alcumite Corp., The, Dayton, O 


BARS (Alloy) 
Central Steel Co., Massillon, O. 
Donner Steel Co., Inc, P. O. 
Box 1000, Buffalo, > Y. 
Wheelock, Lovejoy Co., pan 
128 Sidney St., Cembeides, Mass. 


BARS (Concrete Reinforcements) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Donner Steel Co., —_ FF, © 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Franklin Steel Works, 
Franklin, Pa. 
Gulf States Steel Co., Brown-Marx 


ham, Ala. 
Arcade Bidg., 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 16th 
and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, Ii. 

Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 

BARS (Iron and Steel) 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 


, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Co., Pitts- 


ton, Pa. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O. 

Truscon Stee] Co., Youngstown, O. 


BARS (Steel) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, Ill. 
Carnegie Steel Co., 481 Carnegie 


Donner Steel 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
—— Steel Works, Frank- 


Minste’ Steel % 208 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Til. 

Illinois Steel Warehouse Co., 1319 
Wabansia Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Jones & Laughlin Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pacific Coast Steel Co., Rialto 


Bidg., San a ery Calif. 

Jos. & Son, “Ine., 
and Rockwell Sts., Chica- 
go, Ill. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., 1851 Brown-Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O 

BARS, STEEL (Electric Furnace) 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, Ohio. 


BASKETS (Wire) 


Meyers, Fred J., Mfg. Co., The, 
Hamilton, O. 
ee CHANNELS, ANGLES, 


Ss a Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Blystone Mfg. Co., Ironton S&t., 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 


Z First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Phoenix Iron Co., The, 20 So. 
15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

on, "Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Snead Architectural Iron Works, 
Louisville; Ky. 
BEARINGS (Ball) 
Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
New Departure Mfg. Co., The, 


Bristol, Conn. 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 


BEARINGS (Journal) 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
ark, N. J. 
Keystone Bronze Co., 389th St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BEARINGS (Motor) 
Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New- 

ark, N. J. 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 


BEARINGS (Roller) 
Hoover Steel Ball Co., ° 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


New- 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 


tamford, Conn. 
tinkes Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O 


See Index to Advertisements for Pages Containing Advertisements of Companies Listed Above 
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BEARINGS (Thrust) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 


BELT CEMENT AND DRESSING 
(Leather) 

Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 


BELT LACING (Leather) 

Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 
Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Williams, L B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 


BELTING (Chain) 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BELTING (Leather) 


1305 


Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1305 
Elston Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 
(Draw- 


= AND FRAMES 


ng 

Morgan Construction Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass 

Vaughn Machinery Co., The, Cuy- 
ahoga Falls, O 


BENDING AND STRAIGHTEN- 
ING MACHINES 


Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co., 3917 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
and, O 

Hinman, D. A., & Co., Sand- 
wich, Ill 

Kane & 


Roach, Niagara and Shon- 

aot Sts., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Kardong Bros., 846 Buchanan St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 


leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Long £ ‘Alistatter Co., Hamil- 
ton, 


Sutton-Abramsen Engineering Co., 
Park Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BENZOL AND TOLUOL RECOV- 
ERY PLANTS 

Koppers Co., The, Union Trust 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BILLETS (Forging) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Midvale = The, Nicetown, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

BILLETS (Forging, Alloy Steel) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 

American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, O. 

American Tube & Stamping Co., 
The, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Central Steel Co., The, Massil- 
lon, Ohio. 
Donner Steel Co., Inc, P. O. 


Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Illinois Steel Co., 208 South La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Inland Steel Co., First Nationa) 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co., 104 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Wheeling Steel Corp., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wood, Alan, Iron & Steel Co., 
Widener Blidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BLANKS (RAWHIDE, GEAR) 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., The. 
1305 Elston Ave., Chicago, IIl. 











